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Overview 


Cedric Boeckx 

The present volume grew out of a workshop on minimalism, called Minimalist Theo¬ 
rizing, which took place on June 26-27, 2004 at Indiana University as part of the 
First Minimalist SyntaxFest, and which I had the pleasure to organize. Although, 
unfortunately, not all the papers presented at the workshop could be included in this 
volume on time for publication, all the essays contained herein reflect the spirit of the 
workshop, and of the Minimalist Program as a whole. 

The Minimalist Program grew out of the Principles-and-Parameters approach 
to the central concerns of generative grammar: the characterization of linguistic 
knowledge, and the factors underlying its growth in the individual. The Principles- 
and-Parameters approach holds that a child’s biological endowment includes a 
Universal Grammar which provides core principles of linguistic competence as well 
as well-defined points of variation (‘parameters’) which are assigned a fixed value as 
the child interacts with its environment (see Chomsky 1981, 1986). The approach 
emerged from two major advances in the 1970s: (i) the sharpening of general condi¬ 
tions on rules (see, e.g., Chomsky 1973) and (ii) the systematic uniformity discovered 
in comprehensive attempts to characterize languages other than English (see, espe¬ 
cially, Kayne 1975). The perceived success of the approach led to an emphasis on issues 
of language design which the Minimalist Program seeks to investigate by putting into 
a larger context (see Chomsky 1995; 2000; 2002; Boeckx to appear; Uriagereka 1998, 
among many others). 

As one would expect from a program. Minimalism is many things to many 
researchers, and there are by now many alternative versions of it. Central to all is the 
fundamental question: to what extent is the human language faculty an optimal solu¬ 
tion to minimal design specifications? The question becomes empirical to the extent 
that we are able to formulate interface conditions and clarify notions of good design. 
Good design specifications are common to all rational inquiries, and typically revolve 
around the same concepts: symmetry, elegance, parsimony, etc. Interface conditions 
are more specific to the linguistic enterprise, and will therefore be of central concern 
in this volume. 

All the essays contained in this volume are animatedby the substantive issues raised 
by the Minimalist Program. This is reflected in some concrete principles proposed by 
the authors to analyze specific empirical phenomena in a new light. As already pointed 
out by Epstein and Hornstein (1999: ix), such a methodological strategy is justified in 
so far as the proof of a program ultimately rests on how interesting the detailed prod¬ 
ucts that result from taking its guidelines seriously look. 

I have decided to keep this introduction very short, and let the various contribu- 
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tions speak for themselves. I have, however, provided a specific organization to the 
volume, which I would like to discuss here. 

The volume is divided into three parts. A first part, entitled ‘Minimalism: A Point 
of Entry,’ consists of Kitahara’s essay “Some notes on the Minimalist Program.” 
Kitahara outlines the main features of Minimalism, its historical and conceptual 
sources, and provides an illustration of minimalist theorizing by looking at several 
properties of the syntactic component of grammar including agreement, and the 
transformational cycle. Accordingly, Kitahara’s paper can be read as an introduction 
to the volume as a whole, ft is indeed the very nature of a program like Minimalism 
that no rigid theoretical codification can be offered for it: Minimalism is more of a ‘way 
of doing syntax’, of asking specific questions about language, and Kitahara offers an 
excellent example of what ‘Doing Minimalism’ amounts to. 

The second part of this volume is called ‘Minimalist Tools and Architectural 
Concerns.’ ft contains essays by Brian Agbayani and Masao Ochi, Theresa Biber- 
auer and Marc Richards, Aritz frurtzun, Masakazu Kuno, Takashi Munakata, Marc 
Richards, and T. Daniel Seely. As the title of Part Two indicates, all these authors 
concentrate on what kind of computational tools are made available in a minimalist 
syntactic component, and how the computational system interacts with external and 
interface domains of the mind/brain. Agbayani and Ochi argue that Chomsky’s 1995 
feature-movement operation, discarded in Chomsky’s subsequent writings in favor of 
the long-distance checking operation Agree, is in fact needed. Biberauer and Richards 
propose a way of handling true optionality in a minimalist syntax. Irurtzun looks at 
focus assignment in Basque and how a minimalist syntax offers a direct mapping to 
the interpretive (semantic) system. Kuno argues that minimalist syntax ought to be 
seen as a representational system, as such a system allows for a more natural way of 
capturing restrictions on a variety of reconstruction effects. Munakata uses Japanese 
topic constructions to provide additional argument for the strong minimalist thesis. 
Richards examines the nature of phases, which provide cyclic access to the interfaces. 
Finally, Seely focuses on whether labels and projections are needed in a rigorously 
minimalist syntax. 

Part Three of the volume entitled ‘Minimalist Tools and Empirical Pay-offs’ more 
specifically focuses on direct empirical gains that emerge from adopting minimalist 
tools. The essays contained in this portion of the book can be seen as excellent case 
studies of what Minimalism has to offer on the empirical side. Part Three contains 
essays from Gerardo Fernandez-Salgueiro and Michael Mario, Takuya Goro, Hirohisa 
Kiguchi, Balkiz Oztiirk, Miguel Rodriguez-Mondonedo, and Milan Rezac. 

Fernandez-Salgueiro and Mario analyze emphatic reflexives, Goro derives the 
various types of passives from a minimalist syntax, Kiguchi investigates the pheno¬ 
menon of long-distance passivization in Japanese, Oztiirk looks at pro-drop in Turkish, 
Rodriguez-Mondonedo examines properties of agreement in existential sentences in 
Spanish and beyond, and Rezac offers an analysis of tough-constructions. 

1 want to conclude this brief overview by pointing out that as the very program- 
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matic nature of Minimalism leads us to expect, at this point in time it is quite unclear 
which minimalist tools are really part of the language faculty. Accordingly, one should 
not expect the proposals made in the essays contained in this volume to always agree 
with one another. While convergence is always desirable, I think that at this stage of 
research it is best to explore all the options that are available and see where they lead. 
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PART I 


Minimalism: A point of entry 



Some notes on the minimalist program 


Hisatsugu Kitahara 


Abstract 

The pursuit of the Galilean intuition in linguistics (asking not only what the properties 
of language are, but why they are that way) laid the groundwork for the formula¬ 
tion of the strongest minimalist thesis (language is an optimal solution to legibility 
conditions); and this thesis, whether tenable or not, set a new standard for genuine 
explanation. That is, under a minimalist perspective, any departure from what would 
constitute a perfect system is taken to be a problem, and a specific goal of the Mini¬ 
malist Program is to find a new answer (ideally) with no departure at all. The paper 
seeks to obtain a better understanding of this research program by reviewing some of 
its specific proposals. 


1. Introduction 

Chomsky (2000) notes that it is a misunderstanding to contrast “minimalism and 
X” (where X is some theoretical conception), since X may or may not be pursued 
with minimalist goals. But, to pursue X with minimalist goals, one must have some 
understanding of the minimalist thesis and the minimalist pursuit. The main goal of 
this paper is to clarify these two prerequisites. I first articulate the minimalist thesis by 
reviewing some of the leading ideas of generative grammar. I then highlight some of 
the characteristics of the minimalist pursuit by reviewing some specific proposals, in 
particular, those implemented for movement. 


2. Minimalist thesis 

In this section, reviewing some historical developments of generative grammar, 
I discuss the current formulation of the minimalist thesis (see also Kitahara 
2002a, 2003). 
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2.1 The logical problem of language acquisition 

In The Logical Structure of Linguistic Theory (LSLT), Chomsky set forth a research 
program of generative grammar, aiming to develop a theory which accounts for the 
following aspect of linguistic behavior: 

A speaker of a language has observed a certain limited set of utterances in his 
language. On the basis of this finite linguistic experience he can produce an 
indefinite number of new utterances which are immediately acceptable to other 
members of his speech community. He can also distinguish a certain set of “gram¬ 
matical” utterances, among other utterances that he has never heard and might 
never produce. He thus projects his past linguistic experience to include certain 
new strings while excluding others. 

(Chomsky 1955/1975:61) 

Given this fact, a question arises: how could he develop such remarkable linguistic 
knowledge on the basis of highly limited linguistic experience? This question was 
restored to the center stage of modern linguistics by LSLT, and it is the fundamental 
empirical problem that generative grammar seeks to explain. 


2.2 Early generative grammar 

To deal with this problem, early generative grammar adopted the following guide¬ 
line: 

For the construction of a reasonable acquisition model, it is necessary to reduce 
the class of attainable [note 22, omitted, H.K.] grammars compatible with given 
primary linguistic data to the point where selection among them can be made by 
a formal evaluation measure. 

(Chomsky 1965:35) 

Under this guideline, two distinct research programs were initiated: one was the 
search for restrictive theories of UG (seeking to discover those properties of given 
languages which can be reduced to universal properties), and the other was the search 
for evaluation procedures (seeking to develop a formal evaluation metric for selecting 
a grammar of the appropriate form among those compatible with given primary 
linguistic data). 

2.3 The principles-and-parameters model 

Around 1980, the efforts and results of early generative grammar crystallized in what 
has come to be called the principles-and-parameters (P&P) model. Under this model, 
the logical possibility of linguistic theory with no formal evaluation measure became 
real, bringing in a major conceptual shift in the history of generative grammar. In 
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Lectures on Government and Binding (LGB), Chomsky noted: 

What we expect to find ... is a highly structured theory of UG based on a number 
of fundamental principles that sharply restrict the class of attainable grammars 
and narrowly constrain their form, but with parameters that have to be fixed by 
experience. If these parameters are embedded in a theory of UG that is sufficiently 
rich in structure, then the languages that are determined by fixing their values one 
way or another will appear to be quite diverse ... 

(Chomsky 1981:3-4) 

As the P&P model took shape, the search for restrictive theories of UG moved to the 
focus of attention under new perspective. In LGB, Chomsky understood the search for 
restrictive theories of UG to be based on the following intuition about the structure 
of UG itself: 

[T]he theory of core grammar, at least, is based on fundamental principles that are 
natural and simple, and ... our task is to discover them, clearing away the debris 
that faces us when we explore the varied phenomena of language and reducing the 
apparent complexity to a system that goes well beyond empirical generalization 
and that satisfies intellectual or even esthetic standards. 

(Chomsky 1981:14) 

This is essentially an intuition underlying the Galilean ideal of perfection of nature, 
and it has been a driving force of the Minimalist Program. Under this intuition, 
generative grammar was engaged in the search for simpler and more natural theories 
of UG. 

Importantly, it was then pointed out that this search bears a rather unprecedented 
status. In LGB, Chomsky noted: 

[I]t is worth bearing in mind that this class of rather vague methodological 
guidelines has a rather different status, and much less obvious validity, than the 
search for more restrictive theories of UG, which is dictated by the very nature of 
the problem faced in the study of UG. It is quite possible to distinguish between 
these concerns. For example, a theory of UG with redundancies and inelegant 
stipulations may be no less restrictive than one that overcomes these con¬ 
ceptual defects. 

(Chomsky 1981:15) 

The search for simpler and more natural theories of UG goes beyond the goal of 
explanatory adequacy (see Chomsky 2001b for related discussion). That is, to the 
extent that the search is successful, it (surprisingly) validates the intuition that a 
system of language meets the condition of explanatory adequacy in a way satisfying 
“intellectual or even esthetic standards.” Note that, under the P&P model, the logical 
problem of language acquisition no longer gives any argument to expect UG to be 
simple and natural. 

In short, it was the crystallization of the P&P model that made possible to launch 
the search for simpler and more natural theories of UG. In retrospect, the articulation 
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of the intuition behind this search (namely, the Galilean intuition in the domain of 
linguistic inquiry) was essentially the opening act of minimalist theorizing. 


2.4 Full interpretation and last resort 

The search for simpler and more natural theories of UG scrutinized the descriptive 
devices of UG, and the steps in this direction shed new light on the interface proper¬ 
ties between the faculty of language (FL) and the performance systems. In Knowledge 
of Language (KOL), Chomsky assumed such interface properties to be critical factors 
in determining the internal structure of FL, and he formulated a principle of Full 
Interpretation (FI): 

[E]very element of PF and LF, taken to be the interface of syntax (in the broad 
sense) with systems of language use, must receive an appropriate interpre¬ 
tation ... 

(Chomsky 1986:98) 

The descriptive devices of UG were then assumed to be redundant if they were based 
on the empirical facts explicable under FI. 

Interestingly, the concept of FI was also relevant when we scrutinized the opera¬ 
tions of UG, in particular, the application of movement. In KOL, Chomsky formulated 
a principle of Last Resort (LR): 

An NP is moved only when this is required, either because it is wh-phrase that 
must appear in an operator position (at least an LF), or in order to escape a 
violation of some principle: the Case filter, as in the case of passive and raising, 
or a principle to which we return requiring nongovernment of the empty cate¬ 
gory PRO. 

(Chomsky 1986:143) 

In effect, LR says that a is moved only if this application of movement is required for 
a to be an element satisfying FI (holding of PF and LF). 

In the subsequent work, Chomsky (1991) elevated FI and LR to the economy 
conditions of UG, which formed the basis for our understanding of the notion of 
optimality in linguistic theory. 


2.5 The strongest minimalist thesis 

Under the P&P approach, it was repeatedly demonstrated that languages are much 
simpler in inner structure than the data seemed to show. From this reasonable (though 
not necessary) conclusion, Chomsky (1993) started his seminal paper “A Minimalist 
Program for Linguistic Theory.” In this work, the interface conditions and the economy 
conditions were assigned much greater prominence, and what comes to be called the 
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strongest minimalist thesis was formulated for the first time: 

The linguistic expressions are the optimal realizations of the interface conditions, 
where “optimality” is determined by the economy conditions of UG. 

(Chomsky 1993, 1995:171) 

Recall that the interface conditions are determined by FI (holding of PF and LF), 
and the notion of optimality is constituted in part by LR. With these conditions (and 
others with intuitive character), generative grammar was engaged in the search for an 
optimal design of language. 


2.6 The minimalist program for linguistic theory 

The shift of perspective provided by the P&P model generated very productive research 
inquiries. Incorporating the guiding ideas of such inquiries, Chomsky (1995) defined 
the characteristics of the Minimalist Program as follows: 

This work is motivated by two related questions: (1) what are the general condi¬ 
tions that the human language faculty should be expected to satisfy? and (2) 
to what extent is the language faculty determined by these conditions, without 
special structure that lies beyond them? The first question in turn has two aspects: 
what conditions are imposed on the language faculty by virtue of (A) its place 
within the array of cognitive systems of the mind/brain, and (B) general consider¬ 
ations of conceptual naturalness that have some independent plausibility, namely, 
simplicity, economy, symmetry, nonredundancy, and the like? 

Question (B) is not precise, but not without content; attention to these matters 
can provide guidelines here, as in rational inquiry generally. Insofar as such 
considerations can be clarified and rendered plausible, we can ask whether a 
particular system satisfies them in one or another form. Question (A), in contrast, 
has an exact answer, though only parts of it can be surmised in the light of current 
understanding about language and related cognitive systems. 

To the extent that the answer to question (2) is positive, language is something 
like a “perfect system,” meeting external constraints as well as can be done, in 
one of the reasonable ways. The Minimalist Program for linguistic theory seeks to 
explore these possibilities. 

(Chomsky 1995:1) 

The defining characteristics of the Minimalist Program crucially rest on the two factual 
assumptions: FL is used by the performance systems; and, to be usable, FL must 
satisfy certain minimal requirements imposed by the performance systems. Given 
these assumptions, we can ask questions about such requirements and the internal 
structure of FL itself, such as: (i) what are the minimal requirements imposed by the 
performance systems? and (ii) how well is FL designed to satisfy them? 

The answer to question (i) (essentially, question (A)) should be given by clarifying 
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the conditions of FI (holding of PF and LF). To the extent that the conditions of FI are 
clarified, question (ii) can be addressed. Now, to the extent that the answer to ques¬ 
tion (ii) is positive, FL is something like a “perfect system,” equipped with devices just 
enough to satisfy those minimal requirements (imposed by the performance systems) 
and do so in an optimal way (determined by LR and other considerations related 
to question (B)). This is the substantive thesis of the Minimalist Program, and the 
minimalist inquiries proceed with some specific proposals, hoping to determine the 
validity of this thesis. 


3. Minimalist pursuit 

To pursue the minimalist thesis, the following assumption has been adopted: 

FL provides no machinery beyond what is needed to satisfy minimal require¬ 
ments of legibility and that it functions in as simple a way as possible. 

(Chomsky 2000:112-113) 

It is important to note that it does not say there is “no machinery”; it says there is 
“no machinery beyond what is needed...” meaning that there is machinery (i.e., 
mechanisms that generate objects). In this section, reviewing in detail some specific 
mechanisms implemented for movement, I highlight some of the characteristics of the 
minimalist pursuit. 

3.1 A probe-goal system 

In the early stage of minimalist theorizing, there was a very important breakthrough. 
Given a minimalist perspective, the existence of uninterpretable features was recog¬ 
nized as a serious problem for the first time, and why they exist in language became 
one of the core minimalist questions. To answer this question, the Minimalist Program 
has been pursuing the intuition that uninterpretable features are implemented for 
movement, where movement is (by hypothesis) required to satisfy externally imposed 
legibility conditions. If this intuition turns out to be (more or less) correct, then we 
have the following answer: they are there as part of an optimal way of implementing 
movement. Chomsky (2000) proposes a probe-goal system as a device incorporating 
uninterpretable features as such. Let us then review the central mechanisms of the 
probe-goal system. 

Suppose that C HL has constructed the structure (1): 

(1) T-be elected [ an unpopular candidate] 

This structure involves three kinds of uninterpretable features: (i) the (j)-features of 
T that identify T as a target of movement, (ii) the EPP-feature of T that requires that 
something be merged with the projection headed by T, and (iii) the Case-feature of 
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candidate that identifies a as a candidate for such merger (hence movement). The (j)- 
set of T is taken to be a probe that seeks a goal, namely, matching features that establish 
agreement: the (f)-set of candidate. Locating this goal, the probe erases under matching. 
Taking structural Case to be a reflex of an uninterpretable (|)-set, the Case-feature of 
the goal too erases under matching with the probe. The erasure of uninterpretable 
features of probe and goal is the operation called Agree. As for EPP of T, it seeks an 
XP to merge with the projection headed by T, and this requirement is satisfied by 
pied-piping of a (determined by the goal of T's probe). Under this system, movement 
is “carried out” in the process of deleting these (otherwise, useless) uninterpretable 
features; and the Minimalist Program argues that the probe-goal system is the optimal 
device inducing movement. 

The Minimalist Program further elaborates the relation between probe P and goal 
G. Since not every matching pair of P and G induces the operations Agree and Move, 
it is assumed that there must be some other pre-requisites. 

First, it is assumed that both P and G must be active to yield agreement, meaning 
that each bears some uninterpretable features. Given this assumption, it follows that 
(in the case of passive and raising) G gets “frozen in place” when structural Case of G 
gets deleted, since caseless G is no longer active (bearing no uninterpretable feature). 
The empirical content of LR thus follows. 

Second, it is assumed that G must be the first matching category of P to yield 
agreement. Consider the structure (2) (where > is c-command, (3 and y match the 
probe a, but (3 is inactive): 

( 2 ) a > (3 > y 

In (2), a cannot agree with y because a matches with inactive |3 which is closer to a 
than matching y is, which means that G must be the first matching category of P, in 
order to yield agreement. The empirical content of the minimal link condition (MLC) 
thus follows. 

To be concrete, let us consider the structure (3) (a case of superraising): 

(3) [ a T]-seem that it] was told [ friends] CP 

In (3), a (matrix T) cannot agree with (3 (it) or y (friends ). The former agreement is 
blocked because (3 is inactive, and the latter agreement is blocked because inactive (3 
is closer to a than matching y is. Note that the first matching (3, in effect, restricts the 
search domain of a, thereby contributing to the reduction of operative complexity. 

3.2 Phase-impenetrability condition and cyclic transfer 

In the Minimalist Program, it has been assumed that uninterpretable features must 
be removed from the narrow syntax (to satisfy FI at LF) but left available for the PF 
component (to yield language-variant PF-manifestation). Now notice, this assump¬ 
tion poses a problem for the probe-goal system if Spell-Out applies at a single point of 
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a derivation. Chomsky states the problem as follows: 

pre-Spell-Out, the probe must delete when checked yet remain until Spell-Out 
[note 99 omitted, H.K.] 

(Chomsky 2000:131) 

To resolve this problem, Chomsky (2001a) advances the following proposal, which 
dispenses with the notion uninterpretable features: 

the uninterpretable features, and only these, enter the derivation without values, 
and are distinguished from interpretable features by virtue of this property 

(Chomsky 2001a: 5) 

Note that the notions “interpretable and uninterpretable” were problematic since it 
was not clear how C HL detects the uninterpretable status of features (in particular, 
([(-features) in the course of a derivation. Under this proposal, they are replaced by 
the notions “valued and unvalued,” and C HL distinguishes the (f)-set of probe P from 
the (j)-set of goal G by lack of specification of value. This system, unlike the previous 
one, makes the following prediction: if C RL establishes agreement between P and G 
(assigning values to the (j)-set of P), then the crucial distinction is lost. That is, after 
valuation, the (j)-set of P and the (j)-set of G are indistinguishable. 

Having noted that assignment of feature-value entails loss of feature-distinction, 
Chomsky (2001a: 5) proposes cyclic Spell-Out. Specifically, he suggests that Spell-Out 
applies “shortly after” the uninterpretable features have been assigned values, where 
the notion “shortly after” is determined (in part) by the Phase-Impenetrability Condi¬ 
tion (PIC). Consider the following definition of PIC (where the edge is understood as 
the residue of H-bar, either specifiers or elements adjoined to a): 

In phase a with head H, the domain of H is not accessible to operations outside a, 
only H and its edge are accessible to such operations. 

(Chomsky 2000:108) 

Under current assumptions, PIC restricts the work space of C HL . PIC ensures that, 
once a completes, the elements inside the complement domain of H become “inert,” 
undergoing no further syntactic operation. Such a “syntactically inert” domain 
(in turn) becomes a target of cyclic Spell-Out, more accurately, cyclic Transfer in 
the sense of Chomsky (2001b) (see also Epstein et al. (1998), Epstein (1999), Uria- 
gereka (1999)): 

(4) Transfer hands [a narrow syntax derivation] D NS over to the PF component and 
to the LF component. 

Suppose that transferred materials can be “forgotten” in subsequent stages of a deri¬ 
vation. Then, under a minimalist perspective (seeking to reduce the “memory load” 
of C HL ), Transfer applies to a “syntactically inert” domain as soon as it is determined. 
Given PIC formulated above, Transfer applies to the complement domain of H at the 
completion of a. 
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3.3 Phonological content and intervention effect 

Adopting PIC and cyclic Transfer, Chomsky (2001a: 26) points out that there is no 
other way to derive the structure (5): 

(5) (guess) what Qbj [John Subj T [ yP f Qbj [f Subj read f Qbj ]]] 

PIC requires that what Qh . move to Spec-v for subsequent wh-movement; conse¬ 
quently, the 4>-set of T (seeking to match the (j)-set of John Sub .) probes into vP, crossing 
over what Qh . (occupying Spec-v). This probing of T to John Sub . faces a problem if the 
first matching (j)-set of what Qb . (occupying Spec-v) cancels the further search of T. 

To resolve this problem, Chomsky (2001a) suggests that the (f)-set of T can 
“bypass” the first matching what Qb . (occupying Spec-v). He implements this “bypass” 
analysis as follows. He first assumes that the subsequent movement of what Qb . from 
Spec-v to Spec-C, in effect, licenses the probe-goal relation between T and John Sub -. 
With this assumption, he proposes the following condition (for the structure (2)): 

(6) The first matching (3 prevents Match of a and y only if (3 has phonological 
content. 

Chomsky further assumes that the probe-goal relation is evaluated for the condi¬ 
tion (6) at the next strong phase level. Under these assumptions, John Sub . is allowed 
to move to Spec-T over what Qb - (occupying Spec-v), and the probe-goal relation 
between T and John Sub . is evaluated for the condition (6) after it is known whether the 
intervening position of what Qb ., namely Spec-v, has become a trace (losing its phono¬ 
logical content). In the derivation of (5), the intervening position of what Qh . has no 
phonological content at the relevant phase level, namely, CP; hence, the first matching 
what Qb . does not interfere with Agree of T and John Sub .. 

3.4 Subjecting cyclic transfer to a minimalist critique 

Epstein and Seely (2002) argue that the current implementation of cyclic Transfer has 
a serious problem. Referring to Chomsky’s (2001a: 5) statement (7), 

(7) after application of Agree, the distinction is lost 

Epstein and Seely point out that, if the distinction between interpretable and uninter¬ 
pretable features is lost after valuation, then the distinction is necessarily lost “shortly 
after” valuation as well. 

Chomsky (2001a, b) assumes that C HL can detect those “newly valued” features up 
to the next strong phase level. How C HL carries out this task is not clear; but, presum¬ 
ably, C HL requires some kind of memory buffer to “remember” the initial status of 
unvalued features up to the next strong phase level. The size of such memory buffer, 
however, matters for minimalist design because the reduction of memory load simpli¬ 
fies computation; and what Epstein and Seely suggest is that, under a minimalist 
perspective, the ideal size of memory buffer should be minimum. 
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3.5 Strongly cyclic transfer 

Departing from cyclic Transfer, Epstein and Seely (2002) explore the possibility (8), 
which we might call strongly cyclic Transfer (SCT) (see also Epstein et al. (1998), 
Epstein (1999)): 

(8) Each syntactic operation transfers the relevant aspects of its output to the phono¬ 
logical component and to the semantic component. 

Note that SCT occurs in every transformational mapping, removing uninterpretable 
features in the process of valuation. This approach raises a number of questions (see 
Epstein and Seely 2002, 2006). In this paper, I limit myself to the question of whether 
the “bypass” analysis is reformulable in strongly derivational terms. 

Recall the condition (6). Under SCT, the probe-goal relation is evaluated for the 
condition (6) at every derivational point; hence, C HL must know whether or not goal 
has phonological content when the search of probe takes place. To be concrete, let us 
examine the relevant aspects of the structure (5), given in (9): 

(9) T [ vP what obj [John Subj v tvp V W]] 

In (9), the (|)-set of T (seeking to match the (j)-set of John Sub .) probes into vP, crossing 
what Qb . (occupying Spec-v). Under the condition (6), this probing of T to John Sub . 
requires that what Qbj bear no phonological content; and under SCT, this requirement 
must be met when the probing of T to John Sub . takes place. But how can C HL determine 
the “ultimate fate” of the phonological content of what Qb . at this derivational point? 

To answer this question, I first appeal to the notion occurrence of lexical item 
(presented in Chomsky 1995): 

(10) An occurrence of lexical item a is a sister of a, and the two occurrences (H, L) of 
a are formed if a is merged first with L and later with H. 

Suppose that a has phonological content PC. Then, as C HL forms two occurrences 
(H, L) of a, we expect PC of a to be associated with (H, L). But the fact is that PC of 
a receives interpretation only at higher occurrence H, which means that PC of a is 
dissociated from lower occurrence L. Such feature-dissociation is then assumed to 
take place (automatically) as C HL merges a with H. Here, I would like to advance 
this feature-dissociation analysis with the following proposal (see also Kitahara 2001, 
2002b, 2003, Kawashima and Kitahara 2003): 

(11) Feature-dissociation may take place at any point of a derivation. 

With this proposal, let us return to the structure (9). 

Recall that, to allow the probing of T to John Sub . (in accord with the condition (6)), 
PC of what Qb . must be dissociated from its intervening occurrence at this point of the 
derivation. Now notice, under current assumptions, such feature-dissociation may 
take place during the search of T. Given this possibility, the intervening occurrence of 
what Qb . does not block the probing of T to John Sub .. But notice, this feature-dissocia- 
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tion analysis makes the following two predictions: 

(12) If C HL establishes no new occurrence of what Qb . after this application of 
feature-dissociation, then there won’t be any place for PC of what Qb . to receive 
interpretation. 

(13) If C HL forms a new occurrence of what Qb . after this application of feature-disso¬ 
ciation, then PC of what Qb . can receive interpretation at this “newly formed” 
occurrence of what Qb .. 

Thus, it follows that what Qb . bearing PC must undergo further movement (as observed 
in the derivation of (5)); otherwise, PC of what Qb . would receive no interpretation 
(violating FI at PF). Note that the current approach achieves this result with the 
minimum size of memory buffer, namely, the single transformational mapping. 


4. Summary 

The Minimalist Program (MP) adopts the empirical assumption that movement is 
(by hypothesis) required to satisfy externally imposed legibility conditions (holding at 
LF). Given this assumption, a question arises: what induces movement? With respect 
to this question, MP has been pursuing the intuition that agreement induces move¬ 
ment. The notion agreement involves uninterpretable features; and under a minimalist 
perspective, their existence raises the question: why do uninterpretable features exist 
in language? Seeking an answer to this question, MP explores the possibility that 
uninterpretable features exist as part of an optimal way of implementing movement, 
and MP articulates the probe-goal system, specifying the mechanisms of movement 
(from which the empirical content of LR and MLC follows). MP further formulates the 
Phase-Impenetrability Condition PIC that renders the complement domain of phase- 
head H “syntactically inert” upon the completion of phase HP. Finally, MP replaces 
the notions “interpretable and uninterpretable” by the notions “valued and unvalued,” 
and this replacement means that assignment of feature-value entails loss of feature- 
distinction, and such entailment forces the strongly cyclic application of Transfer SCT 
that removes unvalued features in the process of valuation. Under SCT, then, feature- 
dissociation is understood to take place (in principle) at any point of derivation. 

As shown above, pursuing the strongest minimalist thesis, MP has been advanced 
with specific proposals and intriguing results, which in turn generate new directions 
for further investigation. 
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Move F and PF / LF defectiveness 


Brian Agbayani and Masao Ochi 


Abstract 

We offer a novel view of feature movement (Chomsky 1995). Our specific proposal 
is that when the target attracts the relevant feature F, the remnant category C may 
become defective not only for PF (as proposed by Chomsky (1995)) but also for LF. 
The analysis offers an answer to the puzzle discussed by Lasnik (2001) regarding 
why eliding the domain containing the defective category C can be an alternative to 
normally obligatory raising of C when C is a verbal/aux head, but not when C is a 
phrasal element. We seek to explain this dichotomy by proposing that defectiveness 
for either PF or LF motivates pied-piping, and that deletion as an alternative to pied- 
piping is available only in cases where pied-piping would otherwise be forced by just 
PF considerations. 


l. Head movement, XP movement and ellipsis 

Lasnik (2001) points to a peculiar asymmetry with respect to head movement vs. XP 
movement. He argues that in the case of heads, deletion of the phrase containing the 
head is, in certain constructions, an alternative to the normally obligatory raising of 
that head. This is not so, however, in the case of XPs: deletion is not an alternative to 
normally obligatory raising of an XP. 

We first consider Lasnik’s arguments regarding head movement. The first rele¬ 
vant construction is pseudogapping, which Lasnik argues is derived from overt object 
shift followed by deletion of the VP out of which the object has raised (Lasnik 1995). 
The following example is thus analyzed as the raising of Bob to [Spec, Agr-oP] but not 
of believe out of the lower VP in a split VP shell (Koizumi 1995). 

(1) You might not believe me but you will Bob. 

(2) [Agr-spy OU [ T P wiU tvP V [ A gr-oP Bob l W believe t j ] ] ] ] 

Lasnik then addresses the question of why verb raising to the higher V is obligatory in 
non-elliptical structures: 

(3) * You will Bob believe. 

(4) You will believe Bob. 

He assumes that in non-elliptical constructions in English the object raises to [Spec, 
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Agr-oP] and the verb raises to the higher V position overtly. Following Ochi’s (1999a, 
b) development of Chomsky’s (1995) feature movement theory, Lasnik then assumes 
that just the matching feature of the lower verb is attracted to check a strong feature in 
the higher V position in overt syntax, and that once the matching feature of the lower 
verb is attracted, the lower verb becomes phonologically defective (under the assump¬ 
tion that “isolated features and other scattered parts of words” may not be visible at 
the interface [Chomsky 1995:262]). A phonologically defective element causes a PF 
crash. To avoid PF crash, either the entire lower V is pied-piped, or the phrasal cate¬ 
gory containing the lower V is deleted. Deletion, it is assumed, renders the offending 
element invisible to the PF interface, so there is no PF crash. 

Lasnik then considers sluicing - analyzed as wh-movement followed by IP dele¬ 
tion - as a parallel case (5). Crucially, if sluicing is IP ellipsis, then an auxiliary could 
not have undergone inversion to C (6), as an auxiliary cannot surface in sluicing 
contexts. However, without ellipsis, the auxiliary must raise to C (7). 

(5) Mary will see someone. 

(Guess) Who Mary will see t ? 

(6) Who [ c , will [ lp Mary see t]]? 

(7) *Who Mary will see t? 

Under the feature movement approach, a matching feature of the auxiliary in I must 
raise overtly to C to check a strong feature. This leaves behind a phonologically defec¬ 
tive item in I, which causes a PF crash unless the entire auxiliary is pied-piped or IP 
deletion applies. Lasnik draws two conclusions from these observations. First, there 
seems to be complementarity between normally obligatory head raising and phrasal 
deletion. Second, if this observation is correct, it supports the notion of feature move¬ 
ment. 

This complementarity between raising and deletion does not hold in the case of 
XPs, however. The absence of an alternation between deletion and XP movement 
suggests that the EPP, which motivates phrasal movement to Spec, cannot be a matter 
of feature checking. Consider (8), with the proposed structure in (9) prior to raising 
of she to check a strong feature in Agr-s. 

(8) Mary said she can’t swim, even though she (really) can swim. 

(9) [ A gr-sP tAgr-s [ stron g F ]] [ T P Can tvP she t F ] swim ]]l 

If [strong F] of Agr-s attracts the matching feature of she and the whole category she 
pied-pipes, then (10) is obtained under VP Ellipsis. 

(10) Mary said she can’t swim, even though she (really) can swim . 

However, VP-ellipsis without pied-piping is impossible for the structure in (9). This is 
shown in (11), where the VP-internal subject is deleted along with the rest of the VP. 
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(11) *Mary said she can’t swim, even though (really) can she swim . 

Lasnik (2001:360) then concludes: 

“The only obvious way to exclude (11) is to demand that the subject raise. And 
the most straightforward way to guarantee that is to formulate the EPP so that 
it demands that the functional head of the clause have a specifier, just as in 
Chomsky 1982 and Chomsky 2000, as opposed to Chomsky 1995.” 

Thus, Lasnik concludes that the EPP does not reduce to a matter of feature checking. 
He further entertains the suggestion of Boeckx and Stjepanovic (2001), following a 
proposal of Chomsky (2000), that head movement is a PF process. If head move¬ 
ment is a PF process, then, plausibly, it can interact with deletion (assuming that the 
latter is also a PF process), and the interaction of the two operations takes place in a 
single component, namely the phonological component after Spell-Out. If XP move¬ 
ment, on the other hand, is syntactic, potential interaction between deletion and XP 
movement would involve considerable “look-ahead” and much greater computational 
complexity, Lasnik argues. 

Here we concur with Lasnik that, given the feature movement view, the category 
without F is uniformly defective for PF. However, in addition, we want to suggest that, 
as far as XPs are concerned, the remnant category is defective for LF as well. First, we 
assume a model in which there is no covert/LF movement. We argue that defective¬ 
ness for either PF or LF motivates pied-piping, and that deletion as an alternative to 
pied-piping is available only in cases where pied-piping would otherwise be forced 
by just PF considerations. In other words, deletion can remedy PF defectiveness, but 
not LF defectiveness; for the latter, it is necessary to pied-pipe to yield a well-formed 
output. We seek to address Lasnik’s dichotomy (i.e., V can delete instead of pied- 
pipe, but XP never has the option of deletion) with the following observation: that if 
feature movement creates an element that is defective for LF, then deletion is never 
an option and pied-piping is obligatory. We thus attempt to address the nature of 
Lasnik’s dichotomy. 


2. PF and LF defectiveness 

2.1 The vacuous movement hypothesis 

Evidence for the LF defectiveness of an XP with F extracted comes from the behavior 
of wh-subjects and their interaction with sluicing. George (1980), Chomsky (1986) 
and others in one form or another have entertained the Vacuous Movement Hypoth¬ 
esis (VMH) for wh-subjects in English, stated simply in (12). 1 

(12) A wh-subject does not move locally to [Spec, CP]. 

(12) gives the question in (13) the analysis shown in (14). 
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(13) Who has fixed the car? 

(14) [ cp C [ lp who has fixed the car]] 

Subject questions have certain surface characteristics that make them different from 
non-subject questions, mainly the lack of aux inversion and do-support. A VMH 
analysis for subject questions is also suggested by patterns of ellipsis that arise only in 
such questions. Ellipsis with a remaining auxiliary is impossible in main clause non¬ 
subject questions. 

(15) John will meet someone. 

a. Who [John will meet t] ? 

b. *Who will [John meet f] ? 

Ellipsis with a remnant auxiliary is possible in main clause subject questions though. 
Thus, contrast (15b) with (16b). 

(16) Someone will arrive early. 

a. Who [will arrive early] ? 

b. Who will [arrive early] ? 

Note that the (a) examples in (15) - (16) involve sluicing, with the auxiliary deleted 
along with other material embedded in IP. (16b), however, is a case of VP ellipsis, 
where the wh-subject does not move and there is no aux inversion: 

(17) [ CP [jp who will fyp arrive early] ] ] 

The VP ellipsis is licensed under sisterhood with a non-null functional head (Lobeck 
1995). This is possible only if the aux and subject remain in situ. The availability of VP 
ellipsis with main clause subject questions is consistent with the VMH. 

Evidence from topicalization is also suggestive of the structural analysis in (14). 
Lasnik and Saito (1992) point out that subjects do not undergo local topicalization. 
The contrasts in (18) illustrate the ungrammaticality of the intonational break that 
typically follows a topic that is the subject. 

(18) a. John, I like t. 

b. *John, t left. 

c. John thinks that Bill, Mary likes t. 

d. *John thinks that Bill, t likes Mary. 

If topicalization is analyzed as movement to [Spec, CP], then it too is subject to the 
VMH, yielding the surface representation (19b) for (18b). 2 

(19) a. [ cp John [ lp I like f]] 
b. [ CP [ IP John left]] 

However, as discussed by Agbayani (2000) and others, the characterization of the 
VMH in (12) may be much too simple, as there is apparent evidence that the wh- 
subject in English paradoxically both raises and does not raise. It is such evidence 
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that suggests that in most cases, subject wh-questions in English involve overt feature 
movement from the wh-subject without category pied-piping; i.e., the [wh] feature 
of the subject raises to C, but the wh-subject category remains within [Spec, IP]. The 
ellipsis and topicalization evidence suggests that the subject category remains in [Spec, 
IP]. However, embedded subject questions form an island like non-subject questions 
(though cf. Chomsky 1986; 48-49), suggesting that feature movement has taken place 
in overt syntax, even though category pied-piping has not. 

(20) ??What does John wonder [ cp who bought f]? 

We assume with Chomsky (1995) that feature attraction is constrained by the Minimal 
Link Condition (MLC), which prohibits attraction of a “farther” feature over a “closer” 
one (where distance is measured by “closest c-command”). According to the MLC, 
attraction of the [wh] feature of what over the [wh] feature of who, the closer relevant 
feature, violates economy. If feature movement obeys the MLC, then the existence of 
an island effect in (20) indicates only that F(who) has raised to the embedded C. 3 

(21) What does John wonder [ cp [F(who)]-C [ lp who bought f]] 

The question then arises as to why the subject category does not pied-pipe. 

2.2 PF defectiveness 

Thus far, we have presented evidence for overt feature movement without category 
movement in the case of wh-subjects in English. We assume that the prohibition on 
pied-piping the subject in subject wh-questions is related to PF adjacency between the 
raised feature and the category itself. The intuition is that if the category and its raised 
feature are adjacent, they may be interpretable at PF without category pied-piping. 
We thus propose the following for PF interpretability: F and its category are interpre¬ 
table at PF if they are adjacent. Two elements are adjacent if no overt (i.e., phonetically 
realized) element intervenes between them. An economy condition which prohibits 
superfluous steps would therefore exclude pied piping in the case of subject questions, 
since adjacency between F and the wh-subject is already met without pied-piping. 4 

In light of this approach to wh-subjects in English, An (2004:44-45) has argued 
based on extraposition data that a wh-subject obligatorily moves to [Spec, CP]. An’s 
reasoning involves data such as the following, which he uses to argue that the edge 
of a CP in non-canonical positions must be made “visible” for PF by having either 
a phonetically specified complementizer (22), or by having a phonetically specified 
item moved to [Spec, CP] (23) (we leave out here the specific details pertaining to this 
visibility condition; see An (2004) for discussion). 5 An argues that if this requirement 
generally holds for CP in non-canonical positions (and this is strongly suggested by 
the ungrammaticality of (22b)), it leads to the conclusion that in cases like (23b) the 
subject has raised to [Spec, CP]. 
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(22) a. I believe very strongly [CP that John should be elected] 

b. *1 believe very strongly [CP John should be elected] 

(23) a. I have wondered for a long time [CP what John likes t] 

b. I have wondered for a long time [CP who killed the president] 

We assume with An the existence of such a PF visibility condition on the edge of 
CP in these contexts. We depart from An’s analysis, however, on how the visibility 
condition may be satisfied. Suppose F of the wh-subject raises to C in (23b) and the 
subject category remains in [Spec, IP], as we have argued. For the purposes of PF, it 
is plausible that the edge of the CP domain is made visible by adjacency between the 
wh-subject category in [Spec, IP] and its moved feature. Thus, the feature checked in 
C, which has targeted the edge of the CP domain (which includes the Spec and head 
of the construction, as argued by Chomsky 2001a), is itself made visible via adjacency 
with its category, and this, we argue, serves to make the edge visible as well. 

An additional issue that is raised is the question as to whether this “PF Defec¬ 
tiveness” approach can be distinguished from the “Agree at a distance and second 
Merge” approach advocated by Chomsky (2000, 2001a). Under this latter approach, 
a probe feature of a head enters into an Agree relation with a matching goal feature 
“at a distance”. The head containing the probe feature to be checked may additionally 
require a Spec (the so-called “EPP” property), forcing the goal XP to raise and re- 
Merge as a Spec of the probe head. (24) shows the EPP requirement of C (separated 
from wh-checking), which must crucially apply in non-subject questions, but appar¬ 
ently not in subject questions if the VMH is correct, as shown in (25). 

(24) a. (I know) C you bought what 

[ + wh] [ + wh] 

EPP -> 

b. (I know) whatj C you bought t t 
EPP 

(25) a. (I know) C who bought candy 

[+wh] [+wh] —> 

b. (I know) C who bought candy 

Given this analysis, one could attempt to derive the effect of the VMH by positing 
that the EPP property is inactive in the case of wh-subjects, but why this should be 
the case is mysterious. Alternatively, it could be claimed that C is lacking in subject 
wh-questions (Radford 1997), but this invokes severe “look ahead”, as C must not be 
selected for the Lexical Array in the first place (and not selecting C is not an option in 
non-subject questions). Further, there is reason to believe that C is uniformly present 
in interrogatives for clausal typing (Cheng 1991). From these considerations, we 
conclude that the VMH facts argue in favor of the “PF Defectiveness” approach. 
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2.3 Sluicing revisited 

There is a situation, however, where the normal constraint on pied-piping the subject 
wh-phrase can apparently be suspended. The relevant context involves sluicing. Like 
non-subjects, wh-subjects are sluicing remnants, as shown in (26): 

(26) a. I heard John met someone/a professor. Tell me who/which professor 

[John met t] 

b. I heard someone/a student left early. Tell me who/which student 
[left early] 

c. I heard someone/a student left early. Tell me [who/which student left early] 

(26b-c) show that it is necessary to have the wh-subject as a remnant in sluicing 
contexts. If sluicing is IP deletion, and if the subject category remains in [Spec, IP] 
while its [wh] feature raises to C, then the ungrammaticality of sluicing in (26c) is 
somewhat surprising (note also that (26b) could not have been derived through VP 
ellipsis, as there is no remnant aux licensing the deletion). If the subject remained in 
[Spec, IP], then it should be deleted along with the rest of the IP. But (26c) shows that 
this is not available. Again, under the feature movement approach, the wh-feature of 
the subject moves to C. 

(27) I heard someone/a student left early. Tell me [ cp F-C [ lp who/which student left 
early]] 

Now suppose the subject NP does not pied-pipe, but instead is deleted by the sluicing 
operation, as in (26c). The facts are exactly like the ones that Lasnik points out with 
respect to VP ellipsis and NP movement: deletion apparently cannot remedy the lack 
of pied-piping in the case of XPs. If only PF conditions need to be satisfied here, then 
deletion should suffice to remedy the situation, and pied-piping need not occur. Recall 
that Lasnik’s (2001) suggestion for such cases is that the EPP forces the XP to pied- 
pipe. However, we suggest that something else maybe at work here. Suppose that the 
lack of category pied-piping in (27), with subsequent sluicing, is actually defective for 
LF (as will be explicated below). Given this, note that in (27) F and the wh-subject are 
presumably adjacent at LF, though the example is ruled out; this suggests that simple 
adjacency at LF is not the relevant factor for “repairing” the relation between an XP 
category and a feature extracted out of it. 6 

The situation becomes complicated when we consider more closely the deviance 
of deletion for XPs. Again, note that regardless of whether a wh-phrase is an object or 
subject, pied-piping of the wh-NP is obligatory in sluicing contexts: 

(28) a. John met someone/a student, but I don’t know who/which student 
b. *John met someone/a student, but I don’t know 
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(29) a. Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know who/which student 

b. *Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know 

The obligatory nature of pied-piping in such cases follows if (a) the remnant category 
is LF defective, and (b) there is no movement after Spell-Out. The question then arises 
as to why (30) is good: 

(30) (Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know) who/which student left 

Given the account of the VMH outlined above, (29b) and (30) should be completely 
parallel as far as LF is concerned: the remnant category remains in [Spec, IP] while F is 
raised to C. The data reveal a stronger result than the observation that ellipsis simply 
cannot remedy the lack of XP movement. These facts suggest that the application of 
ellipsis actually causes deviance when XPs fail to move. 


3. Proposal 

In this section we consider an approach to LF defectiveness. We assume first of all the 
existence of cyclic Spell-Out (Uriagereka 1999, Chomsky 2000, 2001a, b). In partic¬ 
ular, we suggest, following Chomsky’s (2001b) phase-based theory, that Spell-Out is 
not required to spell out the whole object that is already constructed. Instead, it may 
spell out just part of the constructed domain; in particular, Spell-Out may apply to the 
complement domain of the relevant head (Nissenbaum 2000). This means that for the 
CP domain, IP may be the complement domain that is spelled out. Thus, when CP is 
constructed, either CP is spelled out, or IP may be spelled out (CP being spelled out 
later in the derivation). We suggest also that in the case of sluicing, IP must be spelled 
out as well as CP. 

Next, we consider the nature of the “repair strategy” relevant for LF following 
feature movement. Chomsky (1995:262) has suggested that “isolated features and 
other scattered parts of words” may not be interpretable/usable at the interface. On 
the PF side, as suggested in section 2 in relation to the VMH, adjacency between F 
and its category may be all that is required. On the LF side, we suggest that the fol¬ 
lowing holds: 

(31) F and its category are interpretable at LF if they both belong to the same phase. 

This amounts to saying that some “repair” is required for LF reasons when the 
extracted feature F and the remnant category belong to different phases (i.e., when 
some features of the lexical item LI are separated from the rest of LI by a phase 
boundary). Otherwise, no repair is needed for LF reasons. 7 

Given this discussion, let us now return to the sluicing paradigm considered in 
section 2: 
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(28) a. John met someone/a student, but I don’t know who/which student 
b. *John met someone/a student, but I don’t know 

(29) a. Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know who/which student 
b. *Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know 

(30) (Someone/a student left early, but I don’t know) who/which student left 

We assume that when sluicing applies, IP must be spelled out. As F is located in CP, 
pied-piping is required as a repair strategy in these cases (once again, we assume that 
there is no movement after Spell-Out). If pied-piping does not occur, then (31) is 
violated, and the derivation crashes at LF. In contrast, (30) does not involve sluicing. 
Thus, IP can be but need not be spelled out, and there is a derivation in which only 
CP is spelled out. As a result, F in CP and the remnant category in IP may belong to 
the same phase, and there is no need for pied-piping (and pied-piping for PF reasons 
is blocked because F and the subject wh-NP are adjacent). This provides a reason for 
why F may be in C and the remnant category in [Spec, IP] in (30) but not in (29b). 


4. A-movement 

Given condition (31), it would seem that A-movement, which is typically phase- 
bound, should not pied-pipe. Clearly, this is an undesirable result. However, note that 

(31) cares only about LF properties. If the remnant category is PF defective as well as 
LF defective, then pied-piping is required for PF purposes even when the movement 
does not cross any phase boundary (unless F and the remnant category are adjacent). 
Thus, pied-piping may still be forced for PF reasons in the case of A-movement, unless 
adjacency holds between raised F and the category as in the VMH cases. 

This view of A-movement is interesting in light of ECM constructions, which, in 
the canonical cases, seem to involve adjacency between raised F and the ECM subject, 
but which nevertheless seem to require the ECM subject to pied-pipe. The notion that 
the embedded subject raises to the main clause in ECM contexts goes back to Postal 
(1974), and this idea has been revived within the minimalist program in one form 
or another (e.g., Lasnik and Saito 1991, Chomsky and Lasnik 1993, Koizumi 1995). 
Much of this work argues that the ECM subject raises/pied-pipes prior to Spell-Out. 
It is most obvious that pied-piping occurs in cases of intervening matrix adverbials 

(32) -(33). 

(32) a. I have found Bobj recently [tj to be morose] (Postal 1974) 

b. *1 have found recently Bob to be morose 

(33) a. I’ve believed Jofuq for a long time now [t : to be a liar] 
b. *I’ve believed for a long time now John to be a liar 


(Kayne 1985) 
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Note that these facts are clearly compatible with our idea that an intervening overt 
element would force raising of the ECM subject for PF reasons if its feature moved 
to a position to the left of the matrix adverbial. This is so because lack of adjacency 
between F and its category would cause the features to be scattered at PF, causing a 
PF crash. 

The question then arises as to what forces raising of the ECM subject in cases like 
the following, where there is no apparent “intervening” overt element. 

(34) a. Chad believes Chuck to be a genius. 

b. We proved him to be guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 

In these cases, there is no surface evidence that pied-piping has occurred. 

Let us first turn to Koizumi’s (1995) analysis of ECM, which we are adopting here. 
This analysis assumes an Agro position through which the matrix verb raises, and to 
whose spec the ECM subject raises into prior to Spell-Out. Koizumi’s analysis that 
raising of ECM subjects takes place before Spell-Out yields the partial structure shown 
below (Koizumi’s 1995:32). 


(35) a. Chad believes Chuck to be a genius 


b. 


X’ 


X AgroP 


believesi Chuck 2 Agro’ 


Lagrl 


VP 


tvl IP 


t 2 to be a genius 


Let us now reanalyze the situation in terms of our feature movement + pied-piping 
approach. If the verb has raised to position X prior to raising of the ECM subject, 
then it is possible that moving the feature of the ECM subject to Agro would main¬ 
tain adjacency between the category of the ECM subject in the embedded IP and 
the moved feature (assuming that copies of an element (the verb in this case) “don’t 
count” as interveners at PF; this is true especially if copies are deleted in the course 
of creating the PF representation). PF adjacency would then block pied-piping of the 
ECM subject, avoiding a superfluous step, since F and its category would be adjacent 
without the application of pied-piping. 

However, there is some evidence that the ECM subject does pied-pipe in such 
cases. Clearly visible pied-piping of the embedded subject to AgroP in V-particle 
constructions yields new binding/scope possibilities, whereas apparent lack of 
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pied-piping does not (data from Lasnik 1999; Lasnik suggests that in (37) Agro is 
not present). 

(36) a. The DA made the defendants out [to be guilty] during each other’s trials, 
b. The lawyer made no witnesses out [to be idiots] during any of the trials. 

(37) a. ?*The DA made out [the defendants to be guilty] during each other’s trials. 

b. ?*The lawyer made out [no witnesses to be idiots] during any of the trials. 

It is assumed that anaphora and scope relations are governed by output conditions 
at LF. Lasnik argues that the deviant status of the examples in (37) can be accounted 
for if features of the embedded subject related to anaphora/polarity remain in a lower 
position where they fail to c-command the anaphor/NPI, even at LF. On the other 
hand, in the examples in (36), the relevant licensing features raise to a higher position. 
If the raised F is not capable of establishing on its own a new binding or scope relation, 
then the contrasts above are easily accounted for, since the category (minus extracted 
F) of the embedded subject in (37) never pied-pipes high enough, even though F has 
raised to a higher position. The features that are responsible for binding and scope 
would remain in a lower position with the rest of the NP. The examples in (36) show 
that the application of category pied-piping may establish a binding/scope relation 
with an anaphor/NPI. Feature movement alone is incapable of establishing such a 
relation (contrary to the claim in Chomsky 1995:272, where it was assumed that F 
could have the ability to serve as a controller/binder). These facts suggest that the 
creation of new binding and scope relations requires category pied-piping, and that 
raising of F alone, without pied-piping, cannot yield a new binding/scope relation. 

In light of these facts, it is interesting to note that ECM subjects in constructions 
with no apparent intervening material appear to pied-pipe too (like the cases in (36)), 
as they create the same binding/scope possibilities: 

(38) a. The DA proved two men [to have been at the scene] during each 

other’s trials. 

b. The DA proved noone [to be at the scene] during any of the trials. 

(Lasnik 1995) 

We propose the following, given evidence that the ECM subject in English uniformly 
undergoes category movement. Under a strictly cyclic view and assuming that struc¬ 
ture building proceeds in a “bottom-up” fashion, once Agro is introduced in the 
derivation, movement of the verb’s feature must take place to Agro. Note that since 
V and Agro are adjacent, V remains in-situ even though its feature has “moved on” to 
Agro. Subsequent to V-feature raising to Agro, suppose Agro additionally forces F of 
the ECM subject to raise. At this point in the derivation, note that the verb’s category 
intervenes between the ECM subject and F which has raised out of the ECM subject. 
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(39) 


Agro’ 


F(subj)-F(V)-Agro VP 


believe 


IP 


J 


Chuck to be a genius 


At this point in the derivation, there is an intervening element - the main clause verb 
- between F of the embedded subject and the embedded subject category. We suggest 
that it is at this point that pied-piping for PF reasons occurs. Thus, uniformly, the 
ECM subject is forced to raise to the matrix clause since there is always an intervener at 
the relevant point in the derivation between the subject category and its raised feature. 
Note also that subsequent to raising of the ECM subject, the feature of the verb moves 
on to a position c-commanding Agro, creating non-adjacency between the verb 
category and its feature (the ECM subject would interevene) and thereby forcing pied- 
piping of the verb. Note that this falls out only under a strongly derivational approach, 
in line with current minimalist approaches to syntax (Chomsky 2000, 2001a,b). 

We further propose that AgroP is a phase. This is consistent with the view that 
A-movement is always complete within a single phase (Chomsky 2001 a,b), and is 
compatible with Lasnik’s claim that pseudogapping involves deletion of the comple¬ 
ment of Agro (parallel to sluicing, where C is the phase head and its complement IP is 
deleted). 8 Thus, when AgroP is constructed, it must be spelled out (the VP comple¬ 
ment may be spelled out, as in the case of pseudogapping under Lasnik’s analysis, but 
it need not be otherwise). We propose further that the decision to pied-pipe must be 
made at the end of each phase. In this particular case the decision to pied-pipe is made 
at the AgroP phase level. 


5. Conclusion 

We note again that feature movement in the case of XPs will yield both a PF defective 
category and an LF defective category under certain conditions. However, deletion 
cannot remedy LF defectiveness, which apparently can only be remedied by phrasal 
pied-piping. 

Verb/aux movement must then not involve LF defectiveness at all - only PF 
defectiveness - since it does not require pied-piping of the entire head if F of verb/aux 
is moved higher. This would tie in with the notion that verb movement does not have 
semantic consequences. Thus, Chomsky (2001:30-31) suggests that such movement 
should be placed in the phonological component due in part to the notion that verb 
movement seems to lack substantial semantic consequences: 
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There are some reasons to suspect that a substantial core of head-raising 
processes...may fall within the phonological component. One reason is the 
expectation of (near-) uniformity of LF-interface representations... The inter¬ 
pretive burden is reduced if, say, verbs are interpreted the same way whether 
they remain in situ or raise to T or C, the distinctions that have received much 
attention since Pollock (1989)... [V]erbs are not interpreted differently in English 
vs. Romance, or [Mainland Scandinavian] vs. Icelandic, or embedded vs. root 
structures. More generally, semantic effects of head raising in the core inflectional 
system are slight or nonexistent, as contrasted with XP-movement, with effects 
that are substantial and systematic. (Chomsky 2001a: 37) 

The quote from Chomsky (2001a) above is suggestive that verb/aux movement, which 
may not yield substantial semantic effects, may alternate with deletion as a way 
to remedy PF defectiveness incurred by the head category whose feature has been 
extracted. 9 In light of this, we conclude with some speculations on why the X°/XP 
dichotomy arises at all. 

The approach we have outlined here is in line with past work under the feature 
movement analysis, which we think has yielded some important insights (see Lasnik 
1999, Ochi 1999a, b, Agbayani 2000; however, cf. Chomsky 2000,2001a where feature 
movement is eschewed). For X°-movement, pure feature movement (i.e., Move F 
without category pied-piping) is found when the dislocated F and the remnant are (i) 
adjacent, or (ii) the phrasal category containing the remnant is deleted. For XP-move¬ 
ment, pure feature movement is found when the dislocated F and the remnant are (i) 
adjacent (for PF) and (ii) belong to the same phase (for LF). 

The difference between the two kinds of movement may be the types of features 
involved in feature attraction. For XP-movement, the attracted features include LF 
interpretable features (such as ^-features of nouns), which may not be attracted in 
the case of X°-movement. It may be that attraction of F of a verb affects no features 
relevant for LF. Of course, this brings us close to a PF approach to head movement 
(Chomsky 2000, Boeckx & Stjepanovic 2001). Nevertheless, our proposal opens up 
the possibility of keeping both head and XP movement in the narrow syntax. 


Notes 

1 . Note that Chomsky (1986:49-50) formulates the Vacuous Movement Hypothesis as follows: 
“vacuous movement is not obligatory at S-Structure.” (12) attempts to restate the VMH without 
reference to S-Structure, in accordance with assumptions in the Minimalist Program. 

2 . An additional related fact which suggests the VMH analysis comes from reflexive binding 
(from Lasnik and Saito 1992). Topicalization to [Spec, CP] in an embedded recursive CP 
structure allows an object reflexive to find its antecedent in the main clause, though such is not 
the case if the reflexive is a subject. 
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(i) John 1 thinks (that) himself^ Mary likes t 

(ii) ^Johnj thinks (that) himself p likes Mary 

If the reflexive must crucially raise to [Spec, CP] in order to find its antecedent in the main 
clause, then the ungrammaticality of (ii) falls out from the inability of the subject to be 
topicalized to [Spec, CP] under the VMH. 

3 . See Ochi (1999a, b) and Agbayani (1998) for evidence that category pied-piping, unlike 
feature movement, does not obey the MLC which constrains Attract. 

4 . In light of this approach, we need to address certain additional issues related to the formation 
of subject questions. For one, we note the lack of inversion (and do-support) in main clause 
subject questions. One view consistent with the present approach would be to assume that 
inversion in main clause wh-questions is triggered by the presence of a wh-phrase in [Spec, CP]. 
If so, then inversion is an ancillary property of main clause wh-questions, perhaps applying in 
the post-Spell-Out derivation to PF (see Chomksy 2000:149 n. 68 ; Boeckx and Stjepanovic 2001 
for a related suggestion along these lines for head movement in general). 

Second, it is generally assumed that aggressively non-D-linked questions require overt 
wh-movement. This pattern is found in “What-the-heU” questions in English. 

(i) a. What the hell did you give to whom? 
b. * What did you give to who the hell? 

If we extend this generalization to wh-the-hell subject questions, we are led to the hypothesis 
that the wh-the-hell subject moves to [Spec, CP] in overt syntax. 

(ii) Who the hell can understand his proposal? 

However, VP-ellipsis is licensed in (iii), suggesting that the wh-the-hell subject remains in- 
situ. 

(iii) A: I cannot understand his proposal. 

B: Who the hell can? 

We would like to propose the following. According to Attract Closest, the interrogative C (in 
English) attracts the closest wh-phrase. In (ia), what, being the closest wh-element from the 
viewpoint of the target, is the one that is attracted. Let us assume that whom is not attracted 
and is licensed in-situ via some mechanisms like unselective binding. What this means is that a 
wh-phrase can in principle be licensed in-situ. Given this, we would like to propose that unlike 
regular wh-phrases, wh-the-hell has features that need to be checked off by the interrogative C. 
This is why (ib) is ungrammatical: who the hell needs to be attracted by C but it is not the closest 
wh-element. Turning to (ii), we would like to propose that the relevant features of who the hell 
are attracted and checked off by C, although for the reasons discussed in the main text, there is 
no pied-piping required. This is why VP-ellipsis is licensed in (iii). 

5 . An’s proposed visibility condition is re-stated here: 

(i) Intonational-Phrase Edge Condition (IPEC) 

The edge of an I-Phrase cannot be empty. (An 2004:30) 

6 . The question arises here as to why pied-piping cannot occur covertly in these cases. Chomsky 
(1995) suggests that pied-piping occurs for PF reasons, and that covert movement would thus 
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be only feature movement. We have noted, however, that pied-piping may occur for LF reasons 
as well. We suggest here a much stronger approach: that there is no covert movement of any 
kind; this would exclude both covert feature movement (cf. Chomsky 1995) and covert pied- 
piping. 

7 . This is in line with Chomsky’s (2000, 2001 a,b) view of phases, according to which elements 
belonging to a single phase are visible for the computational system (which is why Agree can 
hold of them), but elements belonging to distinct phases cannot access one another. 

8 . We should note that there are alternative analyses of pseudogapping in English which do 
not associate the phenomenon with phrasal deletion. See, for example, the original proposal in 
Levin (1979), and more recently Agbayani and Zoerner (2004). 

9 . This suggests that putative cases of N-to-D raising, which have been argued to yield certain 
semantic effects, may involve a form of phrasal pied-piping in the nominal system. 
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Abstract 

Optionality in movement operations is widely held to be fundamentally incompatible 
with a feature-driven approach to displacement in which movement must be triggered 
and triggered movement is obligatory. We argue that semantically vacuous alterna¬ 
tions in surface order are not an imperfection of the language system but fall out on 
principled grounds once movement is viewed as internal merge (cf. Chomsky 2004). 
Minimalist economy principles are then predicted to allow for indeterminacies in the 
application of movement operations in exactly the same way as they do for external 
merge: as long as the relevant formal trigger is motivated, the grammar cannot discern 
between two (or more) legitimate options for satisfying it, yielding the effect of ‘true 
optionality’. We demonstrate the validity of this prediction with two case studies 
from the empirical domain of EPP-satisfaction in Germanic (optional verb move¬ 
ment in Afrikaans embedded clauses, and optional expletives in impersonal passives 
in Afrikaans, Dutch and Faroese), before offering some supporting evidence from 
w/i-interrogatives in Afrikaans, LBC violations in Russian and Ancient Greek, and 
quantifier stranding in Arabic. 


1. Introduction: A familiar problem 

The Minimalist Program (MP) of Chomsky 1995 et seq. 1 seeks to eliminate language- 
specific properties of the computational system by reducing them, so far as possible, to 
principled explanation in terms of interface conditions (and other general properties). 
In this light, economy principles reduce to the requirement that elements and operations 
must contribute to interface interpretations - elements and operations that have no 
such effects are superfluous and unmotivated (cf. MI: 99). Two antagonistic principles 
thus emerge, representing the two logical poles of superfluousness: (a) ‘don’t do too 
much’ (cf. Thrainsson 2003:152), which can be termed Last Resort (LR), and (b) ‘don’t 
do too little’, the principle of Full Interpretation (FI), whose force is captured in such 
statements as “Minimize superfluous symbols” and “a enters the numeration only if 
it has an effect on output” (MP: 294(76)). 2 The operation Move (internal merge) is 
therefore rigidly constrained: LR dictates that movement is necessarily motivated, so 
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that an element cannot move in the absence of a feature triggering its displacement 
(the EPP-feature of MI, DbP, BEA; the strong (D-)feature of MP), whilst FI ensures 
that an element is obliged to move if such a(n EPP-)feature is present (i.e. it cannot 
not move). Together, LR and FI imply that a given set of lexical items, as defined by 
the numeration, cannot exhibit optionality of the form ‘move vs. don’t move’. Since 
movement is the operation that feeds the surface order of constituents, it follows that 
word-order alternations involving (what appears to be) the same set of lexical items 
should not exist. 

Of course, such alternations are abundantly attested in natural language, as exem¬ 
plified here by German scrambling: 

(1) a. Er hat oft ein Buck gelesen. 

He has often a book read 
‘He often read a (non-specific) book.’ 

[weak reading; cf. Diesing 1992] 

b. Er hat ein Buck oft gelesen. 

He has a book often read 

‘There’s a book that he often read.’ 

[strong reading; cf. Diesing 1992] 

If (lb) is the output of the same numeration as (la), then clearly (lb) violates LR - it 
is in that sense an ‘uneconomical’ derivation, featuring the unmotivated (non-feature- 
driven) movement of the direct object. As argued in key works by Reinhart (1995) and 
Fox (2000), such ‘marked’ operations (QR, scrambling, stress-shift, etc.) are only sanc¬ 
tioned in the case that they give rise to an interpretation that would not otherwise be 
available (that is, the ‘economical’, ‘unmarked’ derivation, (la) in the above example, 
will block the marked derivation, here (lb), unless the latter “meets an interface need” 
that the former fails to meet). 3 

We therefore expect interpretive differences in alternations of the kind in (1), 
which is indeed what we find (cf. the weak vs. strong readings indicated). However, 
whilst the Reinhart/Fox view of interface economy clearly resonates with the defi¬ 
nitions of FI given above (i.e. operations cannot be superfluous, but must have an 
output effect), it clearly involves global computation in the form of comparison and 
blocking of derivations, lookahead to the interface, etc.; further, as already noted, it 
implies non-feature-driven movement, which LR excludes (at least if taken as a hard 
constraint; see Heck & Muller 2000 for an alternative view premised on a soft LR). 
Chomsky (MI, DbP) removes both of these problems via a single mechanism, the 
optional EPP-feature, which may be assigned to phase heads in accordance with FI, 
stated as follows: 

(2) The natural suggestion [for constraining optional operations - MTB, MDR] ... is 
a general economy principle: an optional rule can apply only when needed to yield 
a new outcome. (DbP: 34) 

As a formal syntactic trigger, the EPP-feature both localizes the application of optional 
operations and removes the optionality from the computational system itself, placing 
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it back in the numeration (where it more naturally, indeed unavoidably, belongs). 
Optionality of the kind in (1) is therefore unproblematic in the context of MP: 
structures featuring what appear to be the same lexical items but having different 
interpretations are assumed to be the output of different numerations, 4 one with and 
one without the relevant EPP-feature. Thus, for (lb), v* is associated with an extra 
EPP-feature, whereas v* in (la) lacks this feature (DbP: 34ff). The move (lb) vs. non¬ 
move (la) alternants differ in interpretation, as required by FI and LR. 

The assignment of an optional EPP-feature must therefore result in interpretive 
effects at the interface (either directly, as in the scrambling example, or indirectly, in 
the form of successive-cyclic movement to a higher phase) - that is, an ‘edge feature’ 
gives rise to ‘edge effects’ (cf. note 4). This minimalist account of optionality, however, 
now clearly makes a new prediction: since word-order alternations involving (what 
appears to be) the same set of lexical items actually imply distinct numerations 
differing only in the presence vs. absence of EPP-features, there can be no semantically 
vacuous optionality - i.e. true optionality that cannot be ascribed to interpretive differ¬ 
ences at the interface and thus to distinct numerations. A given numeration can only 
give rise to a single PF output (linear string), as distinct PF outputs imply distinct LF 
outputs (via the mediation of additional EPP-features, as per (2), which in turn imply 
different numerations). 

Such true, semantically vacuous optionality is, however, prevalent in human 
language. Thus Modern Spoken Afrikaans allows alternations in the placement of 
finite auxiliaries in embedded clauses, as in (3), which are not associated with inter¬ 
pretive differences (both the verb-final structure in (3a) and the apparent verb-second 
(V2) structure in (3b) receive embedded- rather than main-clause interpretations 
and intonation). 5 

(3) a. Ek weet dat sy dikwels Chopin gespeel het. 

I know that she often Chopin played has 
b. Ek weet dat sy het dikwels Chopin gespeel. 

I know that she has often Chopin played 
‘I know that she has often played Chopin.’ 

Since the apparent ‘extra’ V-movement in (3b) has no interpretive effects, the trigger 
(EPP-feature) is unmotivated - it violates (2)/FI. Alternations of the kind in (3) are 
therefore unexpected on current assumptions - a given numeration either will or will 
not contain the EPP-feature required to trigger movement, resulting in respectively 
different interpretations. How, then, can a single grammar (/numeration) sanction 
semantically vacuous optionality of this kind? 

Our answer to this question proceeds as follows. In section 2 we reassess the 
notion of ‘costliness’ of operations under current minimalist assumptions and set out 
the role played by EPP-features in providing the only computationally viable (i.e. 
local) evaluation metric. This will allow us to reclaim a good measure of optionality 
from the numeration and place it back in the derivational component, offering a 
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direct challenge to the view that a given numeration can only yield a single PF output 
(cf. above). After proposing a minimalist typology of EPP-satisfaction on the basis of 
Germanic (section 3), section 4 then demonstrates how one of these modes of EPP- 
satisfaction exploits exactly the kind of syntactic indeterminacy identified in section 
2, giving rise to two dimensions of truly vacuous, system(at)ic optionality. Section 5 
offers some further evidence that the grammar operates in this way, presenting three 
further examples of cases where the minimalist computational system simply “doesn’t 
mind”. Section 6 concludes. 


2. Assessing the costs 

The first clue as to where optionality truly lies can be found by considering those cases 
that instantiate the reverse of the implication identified in the previous section. The 
logic of the EPP-introduction rule of (2) is such that there is a 1:1 relation between PF 
representations and numerations (the view we seek to challenge below; cf. also note 4). 
Elowever, the relation between PF and LF is only indirect (mediated via numerations, 
cf. the standard Y-model of MP), so that whilst different PFs correspond to different 
LFs (by virtue of different numerations), this does not imply that different LFs neces¬ 
sarily correspond to different PFs. Where multiple LFs are the product of the same 
numeration, then the LF:PF ratio will be many: 1. This scenario is exemplified in cases 
of so-called ‘A-reconstruction’, as in (4a). 

(4) a. Someone must be (someone) in the garden. 
must» someone 
someone » must 

b. There must be someone in the garden. 
must» someone 
^someone » must 

Bobaljik (2002) discusses such structures in a single-cycle, copy-spellout approach to 
movement and interpretive asymmetries. To account for the fact that LF may inter¬ 
pret (“privilege”) either copy of someone in (4a), hence the scope ambiguity between 
the existential and the modal, but may interpret only the lower (PF-privileged) copy 
in (4b), 6 Bobaljik argues that both ways of attaining the narrow-scope interpretation 
of the existential ( must » someone) are equally ‘costly’ from the point of view of the 
interfaces. Assuming (i) a last-resort PF-rule of expletive insertion and (ii) a general, 
though violable, economy condition (“Minimize Mismatch”, which states that the 
same copy should be privileged at both PF and LF, so far as this is possible), the 
narrow-scope reading of someone violates (i) in (4b) and (ii) in (4a), hence neither 
structure blocks the other. The wide-scope reading is then unavailable in (4b) since (i) 
is blocked by the availability of the more economical alternative (4a) (which, unlike 
(4b), does not violate (ii) on this reading). 
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Despite the fact that all the spell-out choices are made ‘locally’, i.e. at PF, there 
is still a residue of globality about this proposal, since the economy condition (ii) 
requires PF to ‘know’ which copy LF is going to privilege, implying the comparison 
of competing PF outputs for faithfulness with LF. Further, we do not subscribe to the 
view that there is a PF-inserted expletive (see section 3 for a syntactic account of the 
kinds of facts that lead Bobaljik to his PF-based conclusion, and Richards & Biberauer 
2005 for more relevant discussion); (4a) and (4b) are therefore the product of different 
numerations (one with the expletive and one without) and so do not compete in this 
way. The alternation we are interested in here, then, is not that between the PF outputs 
of (4a) and (4b), but rather the LF alternation internal to (4a), where a single numera¬ 
tion delivers two distinct LF representations. We would like to pursue the intuition 
that the two LF interpretations in (4a) are somehow equally costly (economical). 

The idea that cost considerations have a role to play in determining the appli¬ 
cability of operations and thus the optimality of derivations (and hence, potentially, 
optionality) is explored, most notably, inMP (Chapter 2, originally published in 1991) 
and Kitahara 1997, and its effects can still be felt in the form of the Merge-over-Move 
constraint, which survives at least until DbP. The basic premise, we believe, is sound 
from the minimalist perspective; that is, the computational system will determine a 
single output in so far as it has grounds to choose amongst options, but reserves the 
right not to be fully deterministic wherever such grounds are lacking (i.e. where a deci¬ 
sion cannot be made on grounds of system-internal economy and it is simply more 
efficient to let the user decide, so to speak). The question is, what constitutes ‘equally 
costly’ in the current minimalist context? 

Formerly (MP: 138-45), cost was computed by the global comparison of competing 
derivations for compliance with formal economy principles based on the number of 
steps (where fewest steps would win) or the ‘type’ of operations employed (where 
UG principles were less costly than language-specific ones). Optionality would then 
result when two convergent derivations were equally minimal in cost and thus both 
of them optimal - see, for example, Chomsky’s (MP: 143ff.) analysis of optionality in 
French infinitival raising. In order to allow for optionality in the Probe-Goal-Agree 
framework, however, the question of‘equal cost’ must be re-addressed in terms of the 
purely locally determined, single-cycle computational system of MI/DbP, in which 
movement (internal merge) is immediately triggered by (generalized) EPP-features, 
the covert component is eliminated, and accountability to the Strong Minimalist 
Thesis (SMT) is paramount. 

What counts as ‘costly’ is, by definition, a matter of economy - that much stays 
the same, of course. However, since LR and FI are now the only economy principles 
to which a strictly local and minimalist (SMT-compliant) system can have recourse 
(section 1), notions of formal, system-internal economy and thus of derivational opti¬ 
mality are unformulable. Instead, an operation O will now be just as costly as any 
other operation O' that may potentially apply at a given stage a of the derivation if 11 
and IT are both valid ways of satisfying the formal imperative F driving operations at 
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a (i.e. both Q and O' result in a well-formed structure, obey locality, etc.)- LR and FI 
simply require that F be (immediately) satisfied; they do not specify how. Therefore, 
£T and O' are optional operations with respect to each other. (As we will see in section 
4, piedpiping offers perhaps the clearest evidence of this indeterminacy in action: 
whilst independent constraints on movement may place upper and lower limits on 
the amount of material that can be piedpiped to satisfy F, variation within those limits 
is completely free.) In short, minimalist economy principles compute cost not on the 
formal satisfaction of F, but on the presence of F to begin with (i.e. F’s functional moti¬ 
vation) such that, if F goes unsatisfied, a numeration without F must be used. 

The semantic optionality (ambiguity) of (4a) now follows straightforwardly once 
we recognize that the F in question here is the obligatory EPP-feature of T. For reasons 
that are not fully understood, T is obligatorily associated with an EPP-feature (perhaps 
universally (MI: 109); cf. the original Extended Projection Principle of GB (Chomsky 
1982), requiring that every clause have a structural subject). Since it is independently 
and unavoidably present (for whatever reason) and not added by optional rule as in 
(2), this EPP-feature comes for free and so does not need motivating in the form of 
obligatory additional interpretive effects at LF (in other words, the PF effect suffices 
alone, essentially). Thus LF is free to interpret either copy of the A-raised someone 
(unlike the case of the optional EPP in (1), where economy/FI dictates that the top, 
EPP-associated copy must be interpreted), resulting in the observed interpretive 
optionality - both LFs are equally costly. The conceptual neatness of the system (an 
instance of perfect design?) can be summarized as follows: 

(5) Optional rules (operations, EPP-features, ...) feed obligatory interpretations; 

Obligatory rules (operations, EPP-features, ...) feed optional interpretations 

EPP-features thus provide us with the requisite evaluation metric for computing cost, 
one that is fully blind and local in its syntactic implementation (interpretive effects 
are the result rather than the driving force), with no comparison of outputs or PF-LF 
interaction or counting of chain links/derivational steps or stipulative statements of 
the kind “X is cheaper than Y” and so on. The distinction between optional (‘marked’) 
and obligatory (‘unmarked’) EPP-features opens up a computational loophole in that 
the economy rationale in (2) says nothing about obligatory EPP. Since (2) applies 
specifically to the assignment of optional EPP (to phase heads), obligatory EPP is 
freed from the Fl/economy requirement that it be cashed out in the form of (extra) LF 
effects. Obligatory EPP is present for free in a numeration (perhaps being associated 
to the relevant functional head already in the lexicon); only optional EPP comes at a 
cost, detectable at the interface. 

In the following sections, we show that obligatory EPP-features are responsible 
not only for cases of partial semantic equivalence as in (4a/b), but that they can also 
give rise to total semantic equivalence (i.e. true optionality) of the kind demonstrated 
above for Afrikaans embedded clauses. We argue that the satisfaction of T’s EPP is 
at stake in both (3a) and (3b) alike; since this feature is obligatorily present, no ‘new 
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interpretations’ need result from its satisfaction. The optionality arises not from the 
presence vs. absence of this feature but rather from the (size of the) category that 
satisfies it - the nature of the Agree relation feeding EPP-satisfaction is such that 
multiple options are independently available for achieving this. 7 Since it is the same 
feature being satisfied in both cases, each option is equally costly and thus semantically 
equivalent. All the grammar requires is that T’s EPP-feature be satisfied; it doesn’t 
mind how. 8 


3. A case study: the typology of EPP-satisfaction in Germanic 

Let us now sketch out a theory of EPP-satisfaction that will define the range of 
possible options for satisfying this feature on T. Semantically vacuous, free variation 
will arise just in case a single system allows for more than one option; this is because, 
as discussed above, the minimalist economy principles (LR/FI) have no way to select 
between these options. It will emerge that Afrikaans instantiates exactly the kind of 
underdetermined system predicted by minimalist EPP-theory (that is, the theory of 
EPP-features in section 2 combined with the typology of EPP-satisfaction developed 
below). 

We start with a brief summary of our technical assumptions, adopting the standard 
derivational architecture of Chomsky’s Probe-Goal-Agree system (MI/DbP/BEA). 
We assume that ‘checking’ relations between heads (features) are established by the 
operation Agree, effecting valuation and deletion of uninterpretable features under 
matching (nondistinctness) between a probe and a goal. Move to Spec-Probe (and the 
spec-head configurations thus created) is no longer primary; rather it is a composite 
operation (comprising Agree + Piedpipe + Merge) that only obtains if the probe 
is associated with an EPP-feature. EPP-features, as we have seen, are nonthematic 
selector features that can be associated with any functional head, triggering obligatory 
movement wherever they are present, and come in two ‘types’: obligatory EPP- 
features, which are inherently (perhaps lexically) associated with a given functional 
head - these include the EPP-feature associated with T; and optional EPP-features, 
which may optionally be assigned to a functional head (perhaps only to phase heads 
- cf. MI: 109 (24)) and which result, where present, in obligatory ‘new interpretations’. 
Since Move (internal merge) is parasitic on Agree, the postulation of such ‘general¬ 
ized’ (‘pure’) EPP-features that can be associated with any functional head is not the 
same as saying that a given EPP-feature will indiscriminately attract any category to its 
specifier: only elements which first enter into an Agree relation with the relevant func¬ 
tional head may move to it. Finally, there is the operation Piedpipe, by which Goals 
(heads) determine a phrasal category P(G) for EPP-driven movement to Spec-Probe. 

Given the above, the satisfaction of T’s obligatory EPP-feature [EPP(T)] requires 
an Agree operation to identify the goal category that moves to satisfy it. In the case of 
T, a set of unvalued ^-features functions as probe, and thus the goal in this case is a 
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corresponding interpretable set of ^-features c-commanded by T, i.e. the closest acces¬ 
sible nominal category in T’s sister domain. This means that, in effect, EPP(T) still acts 
as the strong D/N feature of MP: it is satisfied by an element bearing the categorial 
feature [D], 

This, however, is as far as it goes - beyond this the minimalist system has nothing 
more to say about the satisfaction of EPP(T); any further requirements or restrictions 
can only be stipulated. We would like to argue that there is therefore room for at least 
two dimensions of parametric variation in the manner in which EPP(T) is satisfied. 
Specifically, languages vary as to the source (location) and size of the nominal category 
that values T’s 4>-set (that is, the goal in the T-initiated Agree operation that feeds the 
movement operation into Spec-TP). 

Regarding the source of the goal, we follow Alexiadou & Anagnostopoulou 
(1998), henceforth A&A, in assuming that the nominal category that agrees with T 
may be associated with one of two categories: either (i) the ^-features of the DP argu¬ 
ment in Spec-vP (i.e. the ‘standard’ procedure), or (ii) the (j>-features of the agreement 
morpheme on the verbal head in rich-agreement languages (which A&A describe as 
“verbal agreement morphology with the categorical status of a pronominal element”, 
i.e. a (J>-bearing [D]-morpheme, and which Bobaljik & Thrainsson 1998 take to be a 
“separate agreement morpheme”, stored as an independent lexical item). Essentially, 
then, the goal sought by T may be either D(P) or V D , depending on the language. 

Granted this much, the minimalist system is actually predicted to allow for two 
further possibilities for satisfying T’s EPP given the availability of the operation 
Piedpipe. The two extra possibilities, corresponding to the two ‘sources’ above, affect 
the size of the category piedpiped by the goal: potentially, either (iii) DP in Spec-vP 
piedpipes along the whole vP when it raises, or (iv) V/v piedpipes along the whole vP 
when it raises. Both (iii) and (iv), then, will result in the raising of T’s complement 
(vP) to Spec-TP. 9 

Let us refer to the two standard cases of EPP-satisfaction in (i) and (ii) as spec- 
raising and head-raising, respectively (the former instantiated by English, the latter 
by pro -drop languages such as Greek). Then, in addition to spec- and head-raising, 
we expect to find EPP-satisfaction via vP-raising - either spec-driven or head-driven 
(characterizing Afrikaans and German, respectively). We dub these modes spec- 
piedpiping (i.e. (iii)) and head-piedpiping (i.e. (iv)); the four modes are summarized 
in (6). 

(6) Typology of EPP(T)-satisfaction 

Probe [D]-on-Vf Probe [D] in outer Spec-vP 

- piedpipe vP Head-raising (Greek) Spec-raising (English, MSc) 

+ piedpipe vP Head-piedpiping (German, Icelandic ) Spec-piedpiping (Afrikaans, Faroese) 
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Language 
English, MSc 
Italian (pro- drop) 
German, Icelandic 
Afrikaans, Faroese 


Source of ^features (goal ) 

D(P) in outer Spec-vP 
^-features on V-morphology 
(^-features on V-morphology 
D(P) in outer Spec-vP 


EPP movement 

DP-to-Spec-TP 

v-to-T 

vP-to-Spec-TP 

vP-to-Spec-TP 


It is important to note that the existence of these ‘extra’ modes is actually the null 
assumption given the current minimalist technology and its operation Piedpipe - 
once we adopt the central insight of A&A, the vP-raising modes (essentially, ‘Italian + 
Piedpipe’) can only be excluded by stipulation. Thus a full and principled exploitation 
of the minimalist technology delivers a four-way rather than simply two-way typology 
of EPP(T)-satisfaction. 

A number of subject-related phenomena that have caused long-standing prob¬ 
lems in the literature can be readily accounted for via the proposed parametrization 
of EPP-satisfaction. In particular, the fact that nominative arguments may remain 
unraised (i.e. in a low, presumably vP-internal position) in a number of Germanic 
languages (cf. (7)) demands an account of how the EPP is satisfied in these cases, 
especially since the insertion of an expletive into Spec-TP is categorically barred in 
German and Icelandic (cf. (7d-e)). 


(7) a. ...dafi dem Mann das Buck geschenkt wurde. [German] 

that the-DAT man the-NOM book presented became 
. .that the book was given to the man.’ 

b. Bij dit geluid liepen hem de rillingen over de rug. [Dutch] 

by this noise leapt him-OBL the shivers over the back 

‘At that sound, shivers crawled up his spine.’ 

c. 1 gcer voru konunginum gefnir hestar. [Icelandic] 

yesterday were-3PL king.the-DAT given horses-NOM 
‘Yesterday horses were given to the king.’ 

d. Gestern ist (*es) ja doch ein Mann gekommen. [German] 

yesterday is (Expl) indeed a man come 

‘Yesterday there did after all arrive a man.’ 

e. 1 gcer hefur (*pad) komid strakur. [Icelandic] 

yesterday has (Expl) come a.boy-NOM 

‘Yesterday there came a boy.’ 

Existing accounts of these facts face a number of problems (see Richards & Biberauer 
2005 for full discussion). On our approach, both the ban on expletives from Spec-TP 
and the lack of nominative ‘subject’-raising receive a simple, unified account. Since, 
by hypothesis, the languages in question are all [+ piedpipe vP] for the purposes of 
EPP(T)-satisfaction, Spec-TP is occupied by the entire raised vP, thus bleeding both 
the insertion of the expletive and the (need for) raising of the subject DP to this posi¬ 
tion. The resulting structure is illustrated in (8). 
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( 8 ) 


CP 



TP 



T’ 



v « 

[ wurdc \ 


T 

wurde 


t 


lP 


DP 

dem Mann 


V’ 


DP V 

das Buch geschenkt 


The typology of EPP-satisfaction has further implications for the syntax of expletives. 
In particular, it makes a strong prediction surrounding the conditions under which 
expletives are introduced into the grammatical system, one that finds considerable 
support in the diachronic domain (again, we refer the reader to Richards & Biberauer 
2005 for discussion of the diachronic facts). 

As stated above, we assume that ‘rich’ verbal inflection reflects an interpretable 4>- 
set 10 (‘D-feature’) on V/v which can satisfy T’s morphological requirements (i.e. value 
T’s uninterpretable <|)-set and raise for EPP), giving rise to the ‘head-seeking’ type of 
languages in the left-hand column of (6). We therefore predict that the loss of rich 
verbal inflection is a sufficient condition for a language to shift from being a “Probe 
[D]-on-Vf’ language to a “Probe [D] in Spec-vP” language, i.e. to shift rightwards in 
terms of table (6) from the head-seeking type to the spec-seeking type. This is because 
the loss of agreement morphemes from the verbal paradigm will force the language in 
question to look elsewhere to find an appropriate category to satisfy T’s morphological 
requirements: since the V/v head can no longer value T’s <|)-set, the system must locate 
a goal in the specifier instead. 

This, in turn, implies that the loss of suitably rich verbal inflection will lead to 
the requirement that Spec-vP be obligatorily filled in order to supply the necessary 
nominal feature(s). In the absence of an argument (raised or otherwise) in Spec-vP, 
this requirement must be met by means of a dummy element. Expletives, then, emerge 
as a necessary consequence of spec-seeking grammars and the inviolable requirement 
that EPP(T) be formally satisfied; we characterize these elements (Expl) as in (9). 

(9) Expl is a last-resort strategy for supplying vP with the nominal feature (‘D’/4») 
necessary for feeding piedpiping / spec-raising into Spec-TP and thus the satisfac¬ 
tion of T’s EPP-feature 11 

In the case of head-seeking grammars, such expletives are rendered unnecessary by 
virtue of the verb’s nominal agreement morphology, which guarantees a (j>-bearing 
goal for T. It is the loss of such morphology that leads to the emergence of expletives. 

That the emergence (and eventual obligatorization) of the there- type, nonargu- 
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mental expletive is a function of morphological erosion is synchronically borne out 
in the modern inflectionally-impoverished Germanic languages (English, the Main¬ 
land Scandinavian (MSc) family, Modern Faroese, 12 and Afrikaans). Thus in Modern 
Faroese, for example, the expletive tad is obligatory in post-V2 position (10a), as it is 
in MSc (10b), in sharp contrast to inflectionally-rich Icelandic (7e); likewise, Afrikaans 
(10c) contrasts with German (7d): 


(10) a. 1 dag er *(tad) komin ein drongur. 
today is (Expl) come a boy 
‘Today a boy came.’ 

b. Igar er *(der) kommet en dreng. 
yesterday is (Expl) come a boy 
‘Yesterday a boy came.’ 


[Faroese] 

(Vikner 1995:227 (14d)) 
[MSc (Danish)] 

(Vikner 1995:185 (35h)) 


b. Gister het *(daar) in die hawe ‘n skip aangekom. [Afrikaans] 

yesterday has (Expl) in the harbour a ship arrived 
‘Yesterday a ship arrived in the harbour.’ 


It is clear, then, that Spec-vP must be filled by an expletive in the absence of a 
(raised) argument in all of these languages, a fact which correlates with their rela¬ 
tive morphological poverty. This follows if T probes for [D]/<[> in Spec-vP in both the 
morphologically impoverished spec-raisers (10b) and spec-piedpipers (10a,c) alike. 

The situation is even more interesting in the absence of any argument (i.e. in the 
case of impersonal passives). Here, the behaviour of the spec-raisers departs subtly 
from that of the spec-piedpipers, a state of affairs which provides independent support 
for the symmetrical typology in (6). Specifically, the obligatorization of expletives 
with impersonal passives lags behind other expletive constructions in the spec-pied- 
piping (i.e. vP-raising) languages (both historically and synchronically), giving rise to 
a further case of semantically vacuous, ‘true’ optionality. Thus whilst expletives are 
obligatorily absent in head-piedpiping languages (lla,b) and obligatorily present in 
spec-raising languages (11c), they are, by contrast, only optionally present in spec- 
piedpiping languages (lld,e). 


(11) Impersonal passives 

a. 1 gcer hefur (*pad) verid dansad. 

yesterday has (Expl) become danced 
‘Yesterday there was dancing.’ 

b. ...daft (*es) getanzt wurde. 
that (Expl) danced became 
‘... that there was dancing.’ 

c. ...at *(der) er blevet danset. 
that (Expl) has been danced 
‘... that there was dancing.’ 


[Icelandic] 


[German] 


[MSc (Danish)] 
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d. Bltvur (tad) ofta arbeitt hart? [Faroese] 

becomes (Expl) often worked hard 

(Vikner 1995:150 (47)) 

e. ...dat (daar) gedans word. [Afrikaans] 

that (Expl) danced becomes 

that there is dancing.’ 

With our typology of EPP-satisfaction in place, we are now in a position to explain 
why one particular set of languages, those that instantiate the spec-piedpiping mode 
of EPP-satisfaction, is characterized by inherent, system-internal optionality of the 
kind that is normally taken to be excluded on economy grounds under minimalist 
assumptions, i.e. the semantically vacuous kind. The optionality of embedded clause 
V2-like orders seen in (3) and the optionality of expletive-insertion in (lld-e) both 
fall out for free since, as we show in the next section, each involves a computationally 
innocuous alternation between two independently available options for satisfying the 
same, obligatory feature - EPP(T). We therefore turn to a demonstration of the exact 
nature of these options and why it is specifically the spec-piedpipers that allow their 
full exploitation. 


4. Spec-piedpiping and true optionality 

In the following subsections, we consider first the expletive-related alternation 
mentioned in section 3 above and, thereafter, that relating to the word-order alterna¬ 
tion in Afrikaans, first mentioned in section 1. 

4.1 Impersonal passives in Dutch, Afrikaans and Faroese 

As noted in the previous section, there are a number of Germanic languages which 
exhibit synchronic optionality in respect of the realization of expletives in impersonal 
passives. Faroese and Afrikaans have already been shown to be two of the languages 
which behave in this manner (cf. (I ld-e)), and Dutch is another case in point, as (12) 
shows: 

(12) ...dat (er) gedanst wordt. 
that (Expl) danced becomes 
‘... that there is dancing.’ 

The explanandum that we now face is why Faroese, Afrikaans and Dutch, all three 
of which are morphologically (relatively) impoverished languages and thus spec- 
piedpipers, should permit optionality of this kind. In other words, how can T satisfy its 
morphological requirements when tad/daar/er is omitted in impersonal passives? 

Our proposal is that impersonal passives can survive without an obligatory D- 
bearing expletive in Spec-vP because these structures always contain another category 
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bearing appropriate nominal features, namely the passive participle. According to 
Baker, Johnson & Roberts (1989), passive morphology (in their case, English -ed/en) 
expresses an absorbed argument. Assuming this to be true, passive participles will thus 
always be D-bearing elements, quite independently of the morphological richness of 
the language in question. It is therefore to be expected that even languages that have 
undergone extreme deflection will permit expletives to be optionally absent wherever 
T can satisfy its morphological requirements by probing a passive participle, precisely 
the state of affairs that we have observed here in connection with Faroese, Afrikaans 
and Dutch. That is, a spec-piedpiping language can permit structures in which Spec- 
vP is not filled by an appropriate D-bearing XP on condition that an appropriate 
D-bearing category is present on the vP-head. Essentially, therefore, these languages 
are residually head-piedpiping in the relevant contexts. In the specific case of imper¬ 
sonal passives, the featural make-up of passive participles facilitates this possibility. 

The question that now arises, however, is why this possibility is only available 
to morphologically impoverished spec-piedpiping languages and why spec-raising 
languages do not permit this type of optionality (cf. the contrast between (11c) and 
(1 ld-e) above). The answer is that the (potential) availability of suitable D-features on 
the vP-head is immaterial in spec-raising languages since the possibility of vP-raising 
(i.e. piedpiping) simply does not exist for them: spec-raising grammars obligato¬ 
rily require raising of the contents of Spec-vP (i.e. they are effectively ‘DP-raisers’) 
and they do not sanction piedpiping (cf. (6); spec-raising grammars are crucially 
[-piedpiping]); therefore, what would otherwise be a potential goal on V/v (the D- 
features on the passive participle) cannot provide a category that can satisfy EPP(T) in 
the case of these languages. 

Having accounted for the difference in the behaviour of spec-raising and spec- 
piedpiping languages, let us summarize our characterization of this first point of 
variation inherent to spec-piedpiping grammars as follows: 

(13) Spec-piedpiping optionality, mode 1: Optionality in the source dimension 

Spec-piedpiping is ‘backwards compatible’ with head-piedpiping in the absence of 
a suitable goal in Spec-vP and the presence of one in the head of vP: both options 
(viz. spec- and head-piedpiping) are available in principle - they are equivalent 
from the point of view of the grammar. 

In our terms, therefore, impersonal passives in spec-piedpiping languages exhibit the 
optionality that they do by virtue of the fact that these vP-raising languages can draw 
on their ‘backwards compatibility’ with the head-piedpiping mode of EPP-satisfaction 
and probe the V/v head when Spec-vP is empty. In the following subsection, we show 
that spec-piedpiping grammars also entail a second type of optionality, namely what 
we will describe as ‘forwards compatibility’ with spec-raising , 13 
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4.2 Apparent ‘embedded V 2 ’ in Afrikaans 

As noted in the introduction to this paper, Modern Spoken Afrikaans (MSA) permits 
optionality in embedded declaratives (dat-clauses; cf. (3) above). At first sight, the 
relevant optionality may appear to involve alternation between prescriptively correct 
V-final (i.e. embedded) ordering and matrix-like V2 ordering (cf. note 5), but there are 
a variety of considerations which militate against this analysis of the data (cf. Biber- 
auer 2003). For our purposes, the most important of these is that it is only structures 
featuring an initial subject and an auxiliary of some description (temporal, passive or 
modal) in second position that may exhibit this word-order variation without there 
being a difference in meaning; wherever the first-position element is a non-subject 
and/or the second-position verb is not an auxiliary, the structure in question is neces¬ 
sarily interpreted differently from the corresponding V-final structure. Compare (14) 
and (15) in this connection. 

(14) a. Ek weet dat sy dikwels Chopin gespeel het. 

I know that she often Chopin played has 

b. Ek weet dat sy het dikwels Chopin gespeel. 

I know that she has often Chopin played 
‘I know that she has often played Chopin.’ 

c. Hy vertel vir my dat dit die waarheid is. 

He tells for me that it the truth is 

d. Hy vertel vir my dat dit is die waarheid. 

He tells for me that it is the truth 
‘He tells me that it is the truth.’ 

(15) a. Ek weet dat sy dikwels Chopin speel. 

I know that she often Chopin plays 

b. Ek weet dat sy speel dikwels Chopin. 

I know that she plays often Chopin 
‘I know that she often plays Chopin.’ 

c. Hy vertel vir my dat dit die waarheid verdoesel. 

He tells for me that this the truth conceals 

d. Hy vertel vir my dat dit verdoesel die waarheid. 

He tells for me that this conceals the truth 

‘He tells me that this conceals the truth.’ 

Whereas the (a)/(b) and (c)/(d) pairs in (14) are interpretively equivalent in the 
absence of any special emphatic intonation, the same is not true of the corresponding 
pairs in (15): (15b,d) necessarily receive a matrix-clause intonation and interpretation 
and therefore cannot be interpreted as semantically (or pragmatically) equivalent to 
(15a,c). On the strength of this observation, Biberauer (2003) proposes that structures 
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such as those illustrated in (14b,d) - a structure-type that systematically alternates 
with the prescriptively correct V-final structure in MSA - are not in fact embedded 
V2 structures featuring the finite verb (Vf) in C (i.e. these are not instances of what 
Vikner (1995) designates limited embedded V2). Instead, it is argued that they should 
be analysed as TP-structures in which Vf is located in T and the initial subject occupies 
Spec-TP. In terms of the analysis we have been outlining here, this entails an analysis 
in terms of which MSA permits an alternation between the vP-raising (14a,c) and the 
spec-raising (14b,d) modes of EPP-satisfaction. In other words, the proposal is that 
MSA permits a second species of T-related ‘true optionality’: in addition to the exple¬ 
tive-related alternation already discussed above - an alternation which we ascribed 
to the backwards compatibility of spec-piedpiping with head-piedpiping - MSA also 
permits word-order optionality which instantiates a ‘forwards compatibility’ of spec- 
piedpiping with spec-raising. 

Before we consider this analysis in more detail, let us firstly consider a relevant 
empirical fact, namely that the kind of ‘optional V2’ orders exhibited by MSA are 
entirely absent from German. Consider (16) in this regard: 

(16) Ich weifl, daft er (*hat) oft Fuftball gespielt *(hat). 

I know that he (has) often football played (has) 

‘I know that he has often played football.’ 

As (16) shows, the option of not piedpiping the whole vP along with the goal-bearing 
element (Vf in this case) is not available in German, which is a head-piedpiping language 
on our analysis. We submit that spec-raising is equally impossible in all languages with 
head-piedpiping grammars, on the grounds that the relevant [-piedpiping] mode of 
EPP-satisfaction (i.e. spec-raising) is only available as a licit derivational option to 
languages with spec-seeking grammars (as noted in subsection 4.1 above, it constitutes 
the only option in the case of languages with spec-raising grammars). 

Why, then, should the [-piedpiping] mode of EPP-satisfaction be unavailable 
to head-piedpipers? Our proposal is that precisely the same considerations regulate 
the availability of optionality in this case as those which determine the possibility of 
optionality in respect of expletive realization, namely whether the two options are 
equivalent from the perspective of the grammar or not. Such equivalence, we have 
argued (section 2), will arise wherever two options are available for satisfying the 
same feature in the syntax. As we showed in connection with expletives in imper¬ 
sonal passives in the preceding subsection, the grammar of spec-piedpiping languages 
cannot mind whether EPP(T)-satisfaction is achieved via the spec-piedpiping mode 
of EPP-satisfaction or via the head-piedpiping mode: as this kind of grammar is not 
forced to raise the contents of Spec-vP in order to satisfy T’s EPP-requirement (as 
spec-raising grammars are), Spec-vP has the option of being empty, in which case T 
will simply Took elsewhere’ to locate the requisite D-bearing element and initiate pied¬ 
piping. Wherever appropriate D-features are available on a verbal head, the grammar 
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can then employ a head-piedpiping strategy to satisfy T’s requirements, a state of 
affairs which, as we have shown above, obtains in the case of impersonal passives. 

By the same token, we now propose that the discrepancy between the availability 
of the spec-raising mode of EPP-satisfaction in spec-piedpiping languages like MSA 
and its absence in head-piedpiping languages like German can also be accounted for 
by appealing to the consideration of equivalence from the perspective of the grammar. 
The [-piedpiping] option is not equivalent to the head-piedpiping option in these 
languages, for the simple reason that it cannot result in a well-formed structure. To see 
why this is so, consider Chomsky’s (MP: 253) Chain Uniformity Condition: 

(17) Chain Uniformity Condition 

A chain is uniform with regard to phrase structure status 

In terms of (17), only [+maximal] projections are able to raise to specifier (= 
nonprojecting) positions. In the case under consideration here, this implies that 
head-piedpiping languages like German, where the 4>-set probed by T is located on Vf, 
cannot fail to piedpipe as failure to piedpipe the whole vP to Spec-TP will result in a 
violation of Chain Uniformity (Vf being a minimal node). Vf cannot therefore raise 
independently to Spec-TP in languages of this type. 14 

By contrast, the fact that the (j>-set probed by T in spec-piedpiping languages 
is located on the DP in Spec-vP means that [-piedpiping] is an option for these 
languages. In this case, exclusive movement of the goal-bearing specifier material (DP) 
to Spec-TP will not result in a violation of Chain Uniformity: whether the DP raises 
independently or whether it piedpipes the entire category that immediately contains 
it (i.e. vP) is immaterial from the perspective of the grammar since both options 
involve movement to Spec-TP of a [+maximal] category. Piedpiping is therefore not 
required in order to ensure convergence in this instance and we would thus expect 
that the [-piedpiping] option would be freely available to spec-piedpiping languages. 
In the MSA case, this expectation appears to be borne out as this language exhibits 
systematic, stable optionality in respect of the embedded structures outlined above. 
On our analysis, this restricted amount of stable optionality falls out as the product of 
a single underlying grammar, one that probes the DP in outer Spec-vP, with Unifor¬ 
mity-sanctioned optionality in respect of the operation of piedpiping. For us, the 
structures associated with (14a, b) would therefore be (18a,b) respectively: 
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(18) a. The spec-piedpiping option 
CP 


C 

dat 


TP 


vP 


DP 

sy 


vP het t v p 


Adv 
dikwels 

VP v 

[het] 

DP V 

Chopin gespeel 


b. The spec-raising option 


CP 


C 

dat 


TP 


DP 

sy 


T’ 


het 


vP 


t 


DP 


vP 


Adv 

dikwels 


v’ 


VP 


v 

[het] 


DP V 

Chopin gespeel 


As these structures show, the superficially very different word orders in (14a,b) which 
nevertheless receive identical interpretations are, on the analysis proposed here, under- 
lyingly very similar: the only difference is the manner in which EPP(T) is satisfied in 
the two cases, with vP-raising (i.e. spec-piedpiping) of a kind that is superficially very 
similar to that which takes place in German (cf. (8) above) delivering the prescriptively 
correct V-final structure in (14a), and DP-raising (i.e. spec-raising) resulting in the 
superficially V2-like TP-structure in (14b). Since the vP- and DP-raising operations 
both serve the same purpose, namely to satisfy EPP(T), and since this EPP-feature is 
an obligatory one which must be satisfied by an appropriate element in the course of 
the derivation, the two structures need not differ interpretively (cf. section 2 above): 
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the computational system does not mind which of the two options is employed since 
they are both legitimate options which are computationally equivalent - LR and FI 
have no way to tell them apart and thus cannot choose between them. 

Furthermore, since there are a great many prescriptively correct structures that are 
superficially amenable to analysis as spec-raising structures (cf. structures containing 
unmodified unaccusative verbs, unmodified passives, verbs taking clausal comple¬ 
ments, etc., none of which feature vP-internal material over and above what is located 
in Spec-vP, making spec-piedpiping and spec-raising indistinguishable), there is also 
no grammar-external reason for speakers to reject the spec-raising possibility as a 
potential alternative to the prescriptively correct spec-piedpiping one (contrast the 
German situation described above, note 14). In terms of our proposal, the prescrip¬ 
tively sanctioned spec-piedpiping option merely represents one of two syntactically 
equivalent alternatives available to the computational system in languages of the 
kind we have designated ‘spec-piedpiping’: spec-raising will always deliver the same 
computational result as spec-piedpiping and we interpret the fact that native speakers 
automatically and systematically produce structures of the type in (14b,d) in contexts 
where matrix-style interpretations are inappropriate (and consequently also not 
postulated by hearers) as evidence in favour of the idea that these structures represent 
the output of a single grammar (and, moreover, a single numeration) which permits 
both options. 

The relevant point of variation, the second mode of optionality characterizing 
spec-piedpiping grammars, can now be stated as in (19). 

(19) Spec-piedpiping optionality, mode 2: Optionality in the size dimension 

Spec-piedpiping is ‘forwards compatible’ with spec-raising: both options are avail¬ 
able in principle - they are equivalent from the point of view of the grammar 
(Chain Uniformity). 

To summarize this section: we have considered two superficially very different types 
of ‘true optionality in Germanic and shown that the relevant alternations can be 
accounted for by appealing to the idea that a certain type of grammar - specifically, the 
spec-piedpiping type - is inherently amenable to limited amounts of system-internal 
optionality. Specifically, we have proposed that the satisfaction of the obligatory 
EPP-feature associated with T is subject to optionality along two dimensions in spec- 
piedpiping languages: 

(a) optionality for source , where either the head or specifier can supply the required 
D-features (cf. the impersonal passive case); and 

(b) optionality for size ([+/- piedpiping]), where either vP- or DP-raising can take 
place consequent to Agree(T, D/cj>) (cf. the embedded-clause word-order alterna¬ 
tion case). 

Since either option in these two cases will result in T’s morphological needs being 
satisfied and thus in the satisfaction of an obligatory EPP-feature, the specific choice 
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that is made will not have any interpretive consequences, resulting in the ‘true option¬ 
ality’ effects which are the central concern of this paper. The different choices deliver 
different PFs, but identical LFs, from a single numeration. 

The cases that we have examined here (apparent verb-movement in Afrikaans 
embedded clauses and optional expletives in impersonal passives) strongly suggest 
that the grammar does in fact make use of the syntactic indeterminacies left open by 
LR and FI for the satisfaction of obligatory EPP-features (as claimed in section 2). 
In the next section, we consider three further empirical cases of ‘true optionality’ in 
support of this conclusion. 


5. Further instances of ‘true optionality’ with spec-piedpiping 

5.1 Wh-interrogatives in Modern Spoken Afrikaans 

In addition to the alternating structures considered in section 4.2, MSA also features a 
second alternation pattern involving two structures that superficially look very similar 
to those which we have already considered. Consider (20-21) in this connection: 

(20) a. Ek weet wat die studente gister gedoen het. 

I know what the students yesterday done have 

b. Ek weet wat het die studente gister gedoen. 

I know what have the students yesterday done 
‘I know what the students did yesterday.’ 

(21) a. Ek wonder wat hy nou doen. 

I wonder what he now do 

b. Ek wonder wat doen hy nou. 

I wonder what do he now 
‘I wonder what he is doing now.’ 

As was the case for the structures in (3)/( 14), those illustrated in (20-21) appear to 
involve alternation between a V-final form which is prescriptively sanctioned and a 
V2 form which is not, but which nevertheless surfaces with great frequency in MSA 
(cf. Biberauer 2003). In the declarative case, we argued that the non-V-final struc¬ 
tures should not, in fact, be analysed as V2 structures, but the same argumentation 
does not carry over to the wh-interrogative structures with which we are concerned 
here: as shown in (20-21), the restrictions that were seen to apply to the declarative 
clauses discussed in section 4.1 do not apply in the case of the wh-interrogatives at 
issue here (both subjects and nonsubjects may surface clause-initially and the nature 
of the second position verb is likewise not subject to any restrictions); therefore it 
would seem reasonable to analyse these clauses as genuine V-in-C clauses, i.e. as CPs. 
One characteristic that is, however, shared by the ‘verb-early’ declarative structures 
considered in section 4.2 and the interrogatives in (20-21) is the fact that they are 
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interpretively equivalent to the V-final structures with which they systematically 
alternate. Despite superficial appearances to the contrary, the (b) structures in (20-21) 
therefore constitute indirect questions (i.e. embedded clauses). 15 As was the case 
with the dflt-clauses, it is, of course, possible for the superficially matrix-like struc¬ 
tures in (20-21) to receive a matrix interpretation, but this interpretation is crucially 
contingent upon the presence of an appropriate intonational indicator (e.g. a break 
following the matrix verb); in the absence of an indicator of this kind, the V2 clauses in 
(20b)/(21b) are interpretively equivalent to their V-final counterparts in (20a)/(21a). 
We are therefore dealing with another instance of semantically vacuous optionality in 
Afrikaans here. 16 

In keeping with the analysis we proposed for the semantically vacuous alternation 
between superficially V2 and V-final daf-clauses in section 4.2, we propose that the 
tvh-clauses in (20-21) can likewise be analysed as the output of a single numeration. 
More specifically, we propose that the embedded C initiates an Agree operation that 
probes for a tvh-operator (cf. MI: 128). Following Chomsky (DbP: 35), we assume that 
this wh-element undergoes successive-cyclic EPP-driven movement to Spec-CP via 
the edge of vP; vP-raising to Spec-TP (i.e. spec-piedpiping) then places the tvh-goal 
inside Spec-TP prior to merger of C. This head, which, like T, is associated with an 
obligatory EPP-feature, thus probes the specifier of vP. Since embedded clauses are 
distinctively V-final in standard Afrikaans, as in other SOV Germanic languages, it 
is clear that the embedded C-probe must in general employ a piedpiping strategy 
in order to satisfy its EPP-requirement. Since the goal is an XP located in Spec-vP, 
the piedpiping strategy in question is, once again, that of spec-piedpiping. In accor¬ 
dance with (17) and (19) above, we therefore predict that C, just like T, will have 
the choice of either raising just the XP located in Spec-vP (i.e. spec-raising), thereby 
delivering the V2-structures, or of piedpiping the vP containing the goal (i.e. spec-pied¬ 
piping), thereby delivering the V-final structures. As shown in (20-21), this is indeed 
borne out. 

A question that now arises is why the optionality exhibited in embedded 
tvh-confexts is not replicated in matrix clauses, i.e. why don’t we see V2 and V-final 
ordering alternating in matrix contexts? 17 The possibility of raising TP to Spec-CP 
would then yield V-final qua V2 orders in matrix clauses, and thus erroneously predict 
unattested V-final matrix interrogatives such as (22). 

(22) *Wat hy by die kantoor gedoen het? [Afrikaans] 

What he at the office done has 

The solution to this problem will presumably be the same as whatever it is that in 
general rules out TP from the pre-V2 position (i.e., there is a general restriction across 
all V2 clause types in Germanic such that the pre-V2 XP may be any XP except TP; cf. 
Wurmbrand 2004 for discussion): 

(23) *[Der student das Buck nicht gelesen] hat t Tp [German] 

The student the book not read has 
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We have no further insights to offer on this matter (though see M. Richards 2004 for 
a possible analysis, not compatible with our present claims). Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that the V2/V-final alternations in matrix interrogatives predicted by our 
analysis of (20-21) are not entirely unsupported empirically. Like the structures in 
(20-21), exclamatives involve a [+wh] C-probe, and here we do indeed find free alter¬ 
nation between V2 and V-final orders in a matrix context: 

(24) a. Wie riesig sind diese Pflanzen! [German] 

How enormous are these plants 

b. Wie riesig diese Pflanzen sind! is 
How enormous these plants are 
‘How enormous these plants are!’ 

The examples in (24) are particularly telling as they represent two alternative means 
by which exclamatives can be expressed in German (and, indeed, other Germanic 
languages) without there being any difference in meaning, i.e. this is another instance 
of true, semantically vacuous optionality. Since exclamatives are generally regarded as 
an exclusively matrix phenomenon par excellence (cf. i.a. Zanuttini & Portner 2003), 
examples of this type would seem to vindicate our analysis: ‘V-final qua V2’ is in fact 
possible in matrix contexts with the relevant type of C-probe. 

Lending similar support to our proposal that the embedded wh -alternation in 
MSA involves optional clausal spec-piedpiping is the existence of languages which, 
like Afrikaans, permit semantically vacuous alternation between wh-fronting and 
so-called wh-clausal piedpiping (cf. Nishigauchi 1990, N. Richards 1997:166ff and 
Simpson & Bhattacharya 2000, 2003). Basque and various varieties of Quechua have 
been argued to be languages of this type (cf. de Urbina 1990 and Hermon 1984 
respectively), as have Bangla and Marathi (cf. Simpson & Bhattacharya 2000, 2003) 
and also Kashmiri (cf. Bhatt 1999). The following Bangla and Imbabura Quechua 
examples illustrate. 

(25) a. tumi [ke] bhab-cho [ CF ke baRi kor-be], [Bangla] 

you who think-2 house make-FUT-3 

b. tumi[ cv ke baRi kor-be] bhab-cho [ cp ke baRi kor-be ], 

you who house make-FUT-3 think-2 
‘Who do you think will build the house?’ 

(Simpson & Bhattacharya 2000: 5 (15), (17)) 

(26) a. ima-ta-tak Maria-ka [Juzi miku-shka-ta] kri-n? 

[Imbabura Quechua] 

what-ACC-WH Maria-TOP Jose eat-NL-ACC believe-AGR 

b. [ima-ta Juzi miku-shka-ta-tak] Maria-ka kri-n? 

what-ACC Juzi eat-NL-ACC-WH Maria-TOP believe-AGR 
‘What does Maria believe that Jose ate?’ 


(Hermon 1984:146) 
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These examples suggest that piedpiping versus non-piedpiping options of the kind 
that our analysis of Afrikaans embedded tvh-clauses entails are options that gram¬ 
mars do actually employ more widely. Thus, in the (a) examples, the tvh-element alone 
(ke / ima-ta ) undergoes tvfa-movement, whereas in the (b) examples it is the entire 
clause whose specifier is occupied by the wdz-element that undergoes ndi-movement. 

5.2 Wh-movement in languages permitting Left Branch Condition (LBC) 
violations 

Another phenomenon that would seem to point to grammars actually exploiting an 
inherent syntactic indeterminacy surfaces in languages such as Russian, which, unlike 
English (27), famously allow apparent LBC violations of the form in (28). 

(27) a. Whose book did you read? 
b. * Whose did you read book? 

(28) a. C’ju knigu ty cital? 

Whose book you read 

b. C’ju ty cital knigu? 

Whose you read book 

‘Whose book did you read?’ 

As is well known, movement of the wdz-element from the left branch (specifier) of the 
tvfo-DP whose book in (27) to Spec-CP requires the whole DP to be piedpiped along 
in English (a classical example of piedpiping, and apparently one of ‘spec-piedpiping’ 
in the terms proposed above), a constraint that is inoperative in Russian (28). Thus 
(28b), the non-piedpiped counterpart of (28a), is perfectly fine. Crucial for our present 
purposes, however, is the less frequently mentioned fact that such LBC-violations 
are not obligatory in Russian: as (28a) shows, piedpiping of the entire ivfz-phrase 
to Spec-CP is also a legitimate derivational option, delivering a fully grammatical 
wd-interrogative that is, moreover, semantically equivalent to its non-piedpiping 
counterpart. (28a-b) therefore once again represent structures that are interpretively 
equivalent despite the fact that their derivational history cannot be the same. As (27) 
shows, the same semantically vacuous alternation is unavailable in English. Why 
should this be? 

Let us consider the nature of the structures underlying the sentences in (27-28), 
starting with the English case. Firstly, we assume that tvh-elements such as what and 
which are tvfa-determiners: following Abney’s (1987) analysis of the demonstratives 
this and that as D-heads, it is reasonable to assume that their tvfz-counterparts are 
similarly the heads of their respective (tvh-)DPs. As such, the familiar Chain Unifor¬ 
mity considerations (cf. (17)) now immediately exclude the possibility of raising such 
a lexical item to Spec-CP independently of the maximal projection that it heads (cf. 
also Radford 1997:276ff.): 19 
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(29) a. 


j^max 



j~^min ^jmax 


— X 


b. 


Qmax 


j-^max 


which book 


which 


Piedpiping of w/i-DPs in English is therefore, in fact, a case of head-piedpiping (not 
spec-piedpiping); like head-piedpiping for satisfaction of T’s EPP in German, it is 
therefore also obligatory (cf. section 4). LBC thus reduces to head-piedpiping under 
(17), which in turn accounts for the absence of the kind of semantically vacuous 
alternation that we would expect if wh-raising involved spec-piedpiping - i.e. exactly 
the kind of alternation that we do observe for Russian (cf. (27)). In terms of our 
analysis, then, Russian must differ from English in being a genuine spec-piedpiper 
in the domain of wh-raising. This in turn implies that Russian wh-DPs cannot have 
the structure in (29); instead, Russian wh-elements such as kakoj (‘what’, ‘which’), 
kotoryj (‘which’, ‘what’) and cej (‘whose’) must occupy the specifier of their respective 
wh- DPs, along the lines suggested in (30). As such, they have the status of maximal 
projections and are thus able to raise independently to Spec-CP without incurring a 
uniformity violation (cf. (30b)). LBC-violating wh-structures are consequently freely 
available in Russian. 20 


(30) a. 


j^max 



j^min j^max 

0 knigu 


-4 


b. 


Qmax 


Qmax 


cju 


Thus our spec-piedpiping analysis, with its inherent optionality, is immediately able 
to explain why anti-LBC structures like (28b) are both optional and semantically 
equivalent to their LBC-respecting counterparts. As soon as Russian is recognized 
as a spec-piedpiper for the purposes of wh-raising, we expect that it should exhibit 
alternation between spec-piedpiping (raising of the entire wh- DP) and spec-raising 
(raising of the wh-elcment (QP) independently of its containing DP): as argued in 
section 4.2, Chain Uniformity sanctions principled and systematic optionality in spec- 
piedpiping systems. Furthermore, since these alternating XP-raising strategies serve 
to satisfy an obligatory EPP-feature - that associated with interrogative C - we also 
expect to find that the piedpiping and non-piedpiping structures that are ultimately 
derived are interpretively equivalent. Both predictions are borne out. 

The above analysis can, moreover, be readily extended to provide a simple account 
of diachronic changes that have affected the structure of Greek wh-interrogatives. 
Consider the Classical and Modern Greek examples in (31-32). 
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(31) a. Tina dynamin echei? [Classical Greek] 

What-ACC-FEM-S power-ACC-FEM-S have-3S 

(Plato Laws 643a; Mathieu & Sitaridou (2005): 237, (la)) 

b. Tina echei dynamin? 

What-ACC-FEM-S have-3S power-ACC-FEM-S 

(Plato Republic 358b; Mathieu & Sitaridou (2005): 237, (lb)) 

(32) a. Ti dinami exi? [Modern Greek] 

Which-ACC-FEM-S power-ACC-FEM-S have-3S 

b. *Ti exi dinami? 

What-ACC-FEM-S have-3Spower-ACC-FEM-S 

(Mathieu & Sitaridou (2005): 238, (2)) 

As (31) shows, Classical Greek permitted LBC-violating tvh-interrogatives like (31b) 
to occur alongside LBC-respecting structures like (31a). This alternation is, however, 
no longer possible in Modern Greek, as the ungrammaticality of (32b) shows. Mathieu 
& Sitaridou (2005:2) argue that wfi-words and indefinites had the same morphological 
make-up in Classical Greek, with tis meaning both ‘who/what’ (i.e. ‘which person’/ 
‘which thing’) and ‘some x’ or ‘any x’ (cf. also Roberts & Roussou 2003:161-167). In 
other words, we can think of Classical Greek wfi-words as QPs. As such, they can be 
viewed in the same way as Russian wfi-elements, i.e. as items that occupy the specifier 
of DP and can therefore undergo either spec-piedpiping (cf. (31a)) or spec-raising 
(cf. (31b)) in order to satisfy interrogative C’s EPP-feature. By contrast, Mathieu & 
Sitaridou (2005:14ff) observe that Modern Greek ti is unambiguously a determiner, 
i.e. a D-head comparable to English wfi-determiners like which. It is therefore subject 
to the same restrictions as English which, namely that it must obligatorily piedpipe 
the DP that it heads, with independent raising of ti resulting in a violation of Chain 
Uniformity. Structures like (32b) are thus straightforwardly excluded. Changes in the 
Greek D-system have therefore resulted in changes in the availability of semantically 
vacuous alternations. More specifically, the fact that the category probed by inter¬ 
rogative C underwent reanalysis to become a D-head entails that structures that were 
previously generated via spec-piedpiping were reanalysed as head-piedpiping struc¬ 
tures, with a concomitant loss in the availability of the ‘split’ LBC-violating structures 
that featured in Classical Greek. 

What this subsection has shown, therefore, is that morphological and lexical 
considerations appear to interact with syntactic ones in determining whether LBC- 
violating structures are available alongside LBC-respecting ones (see also Boeckx 
2003:39ff). In the next subsection, we will consider another, unrelated case which 
illustrates the same point. 
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5.3 Quantifier stranding in Arabic 

Benmamoun (1999) discusses the phenomenon of quantifier stranding in Arabic and 
records the following patterns in Standard Arabic: 

(33) a. kull-u t-tullaab-i zaa?-uu. 

all-NOM the-students-GEN come-PAST-3MP 
‘All the students came.’ 

(Benmamoun 1999:623, (4a)) 

b. *t-tullaab-i zaa?-uu kull-u. 

the-students-GEN come-PAST-3MP all-NOM 

(34) a. t-tullaab-u kull-u-hum zaa?-uu. 

the-students-NOM all-NOM-them come-PAST-3MP 
‘All the students came.’ 

(Benmamoun 1999:626, (11a)) 

b. t-tullaab-u kaan-uu kull-u-hum ya-drus-uun. 

the-students-NOM be-PAST-3MP all-NOM-them 3-study-MP 
‘The students were all studying.’ 

(Benmamoun 1999:627, (14a)) 

As comparison of (33) and (34) shows, quantifiers in Arabic appear to surface in two 
different types of structures, one in which they agree with the subject they modify and 
cooccur with a resumptive pronoun (cf. (34)) and one in which they fail to agree (cf. 
(33)). Crucially, the two morphologically distinct quantificational structures permit 
very different stranding possibilities: the non-agreeing quantifier cannot be stranded, 
as shown in (33b), while the agreeing quantifier can. Benmamoun (1999:636) accounts 
for the discrepancy in stranding possibilities by postulating two different underlying 
structures for the examples in question. Specifically, he proposes that Standard Arabic 
quantifier-containing structures are of two types: 

(35) a. a construct-state-like Q-NP type in which Q heads a QP; and 

b. an NP-Q type in which Q heads an adjunct that modifies the NP. 

The two structures can be schematically represented as in (36). 

(36) a. Construct-state-like Q-NP type (Q = head of argumental QP) 


Qmax 


Qmin 


^max 


kull-u t-tullaab-i 
all-NOM the-students-GEN 
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b. NP-O type containing OP-adiunct (O = head of NP-adioined OP) 

■js^max 

js^max Qmax 

t-tullaab-u kull-u-hum 

the-students-NOM all-NOM-them 

For our purposes, the crucial observation that Benmamoun makes in connection with 
the structures illustrated in (36a-b) is that they behave differently in respect of Q-float: 
Q-float is impossible where the quantifier constitutes the head of a non-adjoined QP 
(cf. the structure in (36a) and the examples in (33)) whereas it is available as an option 
where the QP is adjoined to the NP that it modifies (cf. the structure in (36b) and the 
examples in (34)). In our terms, this discrepancy is as expected since Q-float is impos¬ 
sible precisely where Q heads the phrase that moves to the higher specifier position 
(cf. (33)/(36a)). In other words, this is another case of head-piedpiping correlating 
with a lack of optionality. In the case of (34)/(36b), by contrast, Chain Uniformity 
allows NP either to raise alone (giving rise to Q-float, cf. (34b)) or to piedpipe the 
entire adjunction structure (cf. (34a)). This point of optionality is thus analogous to 
that which is generally available in spec-piedpiping contexts: because the two options 
are formally identical from the point of view of the grammar, either can be employed; 
because the grammar doesn’t mind, a single numeration can give rise to two different 
PFs containing the same lexical items, i.e. (34a/b). 


6 . Conclusions 

Our central concern in this paper has been to argue that limited amounts of system- 
internal, ‘true’ optionality are in fact admitted on principled grounds in the minimalist 
system of DbP. Such optionality arises from how a given EPP-feature is formally satis¬ 
fied rather than from how it is functionally motivated. This is because the minimalist 
economy principles LR and FI only serve to exclude optionality in the latter respect 
(i.e. in the motivation of movement-triggers (EPP-features) via functional pay-off at 
the interface); they have nothing to say about optionality in the former domain, thus 
yielding the possibility for free variation in respect of the operation which the syntax 
actually deploys to satisfy these movement triggers. Our analysis thus provides a prin¬ 
cipled explanation of when alternative structures will not be associated with distinct 
interpretations, i.e. when ‘true optionality’ will occur: on our account, the semantic 
vacuity of true optionality follows from the fact that both available options satisfy the 
same EPP-feature. In the case of an obligatory EPP-feature, such as in the two case 
studies offered in section 4, neither movement operation will yield a new interpreta¬ 
tion at LF. Such features do not need to be licensed through ‘extra interpretive effects’ 
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at the interface - they are obligatorily present and therefore necessarily require satis¬ 
faction by whatever means the grammar allows. If alternative strategies are available 
in the case of a given numeration, then ‘true optionality’ is the result. 

Ultimately, we hope to have shown that free variation is a natural part of stable 
and individual grammars. That is, at least some kinds of true optionality can be 
accommodated within a single grammatical system. Our system-internal approach to 
optionality therefore has no recourse to the conceptually dubious notion of competing 
grammars, avoiding the kind of ‘brute force’ explanations that would simply replace 
optional operations with optional grammars; it further requires no weakening of the 
feature-driven theory of movement (such as allowing certain amounts of non-feature- 
driven movement in violation of LR). On our analysis, optionality is simply what 
results when the grammar doesn’t mind, a scenario that obtains whenever LR and FI 
underdetermine a derivation (or, more specifically, the applicability of derivational 
options for the satisfaction of a given formal imperative). Moreover, this form of 
optionality in movement operations is only to be expected and is an entirely natural 
part of the system once Move is reconceived as (internally-applied) Merge (cf. BEA). 
Thus, just as it is wholly trivial and unremarkable that we find optionality for the satis¬ 
faction of 0-selectional features via choices in external merge (e.g. John likes Mary vs. 
Mary likes John; cf. note 4), so it should be equally trivial and unremarkable if we find 
optionality for the satisfaction of nonthematic selectional features (i.e. EPP-features) 
via choices in internal merge - it is exactly the same derivational indeterminacy that is 
exploited in both cases. Optionality, like movement itself, is thus not an imperfection 
of C HL but is actually what we predict to find - indeed, it would have to be stipulated 
not to exist (cf. Chomsky 2005 on Move qua internal merge). It is the absence of 
optionality, at least of the kind that we have characterized in this paper, that would be 
the imperfection. 


Notes 

* Earlier versions of this material were presented in June 2004 at the Workshop on Faroese 
at the University of Iceland, Reykjavik, and at the Minimalist Theorizing workshop at the 
University of Indiana, Bloomington. We would like to thank the audiences for their helpful 
comments and feedback. The research reported in this paper was supported by an Arts and 
Humanities Research Board postgraduate award (Richards) and by AHRC project grant 
AR14458 (Biberauer). 

1. In the following, MP = Chomsky 1995, MI = Chomsky 2000, DbP = Chomsky 2001, BEA = 
Chomsky 2004. 

2 . LR and FI thus roughly subsume the principles of derivational and representational economy, 
respectively. 

3 . Saying that an operation obligatorily results in a particular kind of interpretation is not, of 
course, the same as saying that the operation itself is obligatory. Rather, an inherent obligatoriness 
(of interpretation) is actually the very hallmark of an optional operation (a point that has been 
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persuasively made by Miyagawa (1997, 2003), Bailyn (2001, 2003), Koeneman & Neeleman 
(2001) and Thrainsson (2003) in addition to the authors cited in the main text. In section 2 we 
argue that the correlation holds in the opposite direction too, i.e. an obligatory operation is 
characterized by an inherent optionality (of interpretation)). Further, as Reinhart makes clear, 
a marked operation does not imply a marked interpretation. In a context where the marked 
operation (and its associated interpretation) is the most felicitous one, then only the ‘marked’ 
derivation will do - i.e. failure to apply the optional (‘marked’) rule would be marked, resulting 
in deviance/unacceptability. Thus the fact that an unscrambled definite DP is deviant in German 
is simply down to the general incompatibility of definites with (wide/informational) focus (cf. 
?£r hat nicht das Buck gelesen , ‘He did not read the book’), requiring a relatively inaccessible 
contrastive context in order to be felicitous. The movement in (lb) is not syntactically obligatory 
in any reasonable sense, or else (la) would be ungrammatical (violate FI). 

4 . Of course, this is not entirely true, since presumably both John likes Mary and Mary likes 
John share a single numeration given the undifferentiated Case features on lexical items under 
the Probe-Goal-Agree system. It might therefore seem necessary to follow Reinhart and Fox in 
invoking the additional, complex notion of ‘reference set’ (consisting of pairs of numerations 
and interpretations) as the determiner of a unique output. This would be unfortunate from the 
current minimalist perspective, in which comparative, transderivational economy has been 
replaced by local determination. In order to attain deterministic numerations, then, we need 
some principled way of excluding alternations in external merge from the purview of LR/FI/(2). 
In other words, ‘effect on output’, where LF is concerned, must exclude base relations (thematic, 
c-/s-selectional, argument structure) and include only logical and discourse relations (scope, 
old/new, specific/nonspecific, etc.), i.e. what Chomsky (2005) dubs “edge” semantics. The 
relevant notion, we suggest, is obligatoriness - numerations define unique outputs only for 
the satisfaction of optional features; obligatory features (such as 0 -roles) may be satisfied in 
whatever way and by whatever item the derivational machinery sees fit, yielding an inherent 
optionality for these cases. This is because LR and FI, our only possible economy principles 
from the strongest minimalist standpoint (cf. above), have nothing to say about these cases and 
thus leave them undetermined. As we show in section 2, this, in turn, will allow even certain 
movement operations to apply entirely optionally (i.e. vacuously at LF) on the basis of a single 
numeration. 

5 . These alternations obtain in bridge contexts and are also acceptable in non-bridge contexts, 
thus rendering an analysis in terms of limited embedded V2 (cf. Vikner 1995) implausible. 
Further arguments against such a V-in-C analysis of (3b) are given in section 4.2 below (see 
also Biberauer 2003). 

Thrainsson (2003) gives a competing-grammars analysis (cf. Kroch 1989) of similar 
semantically vacuous alternations in verb placement in Faroese. We have argued against 
competing grammars in other work (Richards & Biberauer 2004; see also Koopman & van der 
Wurff 2000). Since our contention is that free variation (i.e. true optionality) can be the output 
of a single, stable grammar and thus need not imply distinct numerations (let alone distinct 
grammars), we shall set such analyses aside here. 

6 . Bobaljik assumes that the relevant two-membered A-chain is syntactically created in both 
(4a) and (4b) alike (his single-cycle analysis effectively replaces associate-raising at LF with 
expletive-insertion at PF). He thus does not adopt the Agree mechanism of MI/DbP/BEA 
according to which only a single copy of someone would exist in (4b). 

7 . In terms of the above, F is present for free where F = obligatory EPP, and so any licit 
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operational option O, Cl', ... for satisfying F is equally costly (i.e. our economy principles LR 
and FI do not care), resulting in free alternations for internal merge. We thus have a neat parallel 
with the free alternations for external merge mentioned in note 4 (John likes MarylMary likes 
John, etc.). In both the internal-merge and the external-merge cases, indeterminacy arises 
where selector features are obligatory and all options thus equally costly (EPP simply being the 
nonthematic selector feature; thematic selector features, i.e. ‘ 0 -roles’, may also be assumed to be 
obligatorily associated to the relevant (lexical) heads in the lexicon). 

8 . To be clear, then, it is not the obligatoriness per se of an EPP-feature that gives rise to 
semantically vacuous alternations; rather, vacuous optionality is simply the result of two (or 
more) operations satisfying the same EPP-feature. Thus, as long as it is motivated at the interface 
in the usual manner, an optional EPP-feature may equally give rise to vacuous alternations 
wherever multiple options for its satisfaction are available. Where the two types of feature differ 
will simply be in how their respective sets of alternants are interpreted as a whole. That is, in the 
case of an obligatory EPP-feature, the options for its satisfaction will all receive an ‘unmarked’ 
interpretation; in the case of an optional EPP-feature, the options for its satisfaction will all 
be interpreted as ‘marked’ (i.e. with respect to the unmarked, non-move, EPP-less derivation/ 
numeration). We leave the discovery of examples of this latter kind to future research, confining 
ourselves here to structures involving obligatory EPP. 

9 . This would appear to violate the supposed ban on comp-to-spec raising, cf. Pesetsky & 
Torrego 2001, 2004, Abels 2003, Collins 2003, Kayne 2004, Boskovic 2005 and others. Such a 
constraint, if it exists, has to be shown to follow from deeper principles - there is no primitive, 
a priori comp-to-spec constraint from a minimalist perspective. Whilst several of these authors 
do indeed attempt to derive this constraint, it is clear that, on the minimal assumptions adopted 
here, nothing other than stipulation can actually rule out comp-to-spec insofar as the latter 
piggybacks on a licit Agree relation between a head and the head of its complement, as is the 
case with vP-raising for EPP-satisfaction. 

10 . This does not commit us to the view that the agreement morpheme is referential, i.e. bears 
the 0-role of the logical subject. Expletive it, for example, is standardly ascribed an interpretable 
4>-set (controlling third-person singular agreement) despite its nonreferential status. Rich 
agreement, then, may simply be a kind of synthetic expletive. 

11 . Note that we use the term ‘last-resort’ here only in an informal sense - insertion of 
Expl is not ‘expensive’ in any LR-violating sense since expletive-containing and expletive-less 
derivations are not in competition (they are the product of separate numerations, cf. section 
2). (9) can simply be seen as a rationale for why such empty, dummy elements should exist 
at all in a minimalist grammar. Our discussion of (4a/b) in section 2 provides another such 
rationale. Obligatory EPP yields LF-ambiguity (optionality); Expl then emerges simply as a 
disambiguation strategy for forcing the narrow scope (‘non-move’) reading of the associate 
DP. (Since FI forces the wide-scope (‘moved’) reading with optional EPP, a strategy to force 
the moved reading with obligatory EPP is not computationally viable from the minimalist 
perspective, hence only the opposite strategy can be deployed, viz. Expl.) 

12 . Richards & Biberauer (2004) argue that the variation associated with the Faroese ‘dialect 
split’ of Jonas 1996, analysed in terms of competing grammars in Thrainsson 2003 (cf. note 5), 
is the product of a single grammar (cf. section 4.1 below); hence our use of the neutral term 
‘Modern Faroese’. 

13 . Our use of forwards/backwards is motivated by diachronic/chronological considerations, 
reflecting the fact that languages tend, under the appropriate circumstances, to shift from 
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head-piedpiping, to spec-piedpiping, to spec-raising for the purposes of satisfying T’s EPP (cf. 
Richards & Biberauer 2005 for more detailed discussion of the considerations underlying this 
typical series of developments). 

14 . In addition to the theoretical consideration (Chain Uniformity) that rules out the possibility 
of the [-piedpiping] option for EPP-satisfaction in head-piedpipers like German, we further 
submit that acquisitional considerations militate against the implementation of this option 
(i.e. Greek-style raising to T instead of to Spec-TP). It is reasonable to assume that the grammars 
postulated by speakers will not be such that they generate structures with surface orders that 
diverge markedly from the initial input. Thus, if German speakers were, for example, to employ 
V-to-T raising in order to satisfy T’s EPP-feature - an option which is, in principle, available 
since German is arguably inflectionally rich enough to license A&A-style EPP-satisfaction - VO 
structures of a kind that consistently fail to occur in embedded contexts in German would result. 
This non-attestation consideration, combined with the more general observation that word- 
order variation and change appear to arise when speakers postulate a new/alternative underlying 
structure that, crucially, delivers superficially identical or at least very similar structures to 
those produced by an existing underlying structure (cf. Lightfoot 1991), suggests that input 
considerations restrict the operations that learners will postulate in any given situation. The 
theoretical possibility in terms of which an inflectionally rich language could be amenable to 
alternation between the head-raising and head-piedpiping modes of EPP-satisfaction therefore 
fails to arise in practice in the case of German and OV languages more generally. 

We would, however, like to note that the same is not necessarily true for VO head-piedpipers 
like Icelandic. It is a well-documented fact that Icelandic exhibits V1 structures and, additionally, 
also features V-to-T movement in non-V2 and non-finite embedded clauses. It may therefore be 
the case that Icelandic represents a head-seeker which permits optionality in the size dimension 
(i.e., forwards compatibility; cf. (19) below). We leave this possibility for further research. 

15 . McCloskey (1992, 2004) and Henry (1995) discuss a very similar phenomenon in various 
varieties of Hiberno-English, making it very clear that the apparently V2 structures that occur 
in embedded interrogative contexts in these varieties are genuine embedded clauses which, 
despite their surface ordering, also receive a non-matrix interpretation. It should, however, be 
noted that the V2/V-final alternation in Hiberno-English is restricted to the class of wonder (i.e. 
question-taking) predicates, whereas the corresponding alternation in MSA is not subject to this 
restriction (cf. Biberauer 2003). We presently have nothing to say about this discrepancy. 

16 . Schonenberger (2001:17) cites examples such as (i) below which indicate that the same 
optionality appears to be available in Swiss German: 

(i) Weisch wennhatde Samir Geburtstag - am 1. Januar 
Know-2S when has the Samir birthday on 1 January 
Interestingly, Schonenberger (2001:156) also notes that Swiss German children appear to 
favour the V2 ordering almost to the exclusion of the V-final alternative until approximately 
the age of 5. 

17 . Thanks to Dorian Roehrs for bringing this question to our attention. 

18 . This example is cited in Schwartz & Vikner (1996:27). 

19 . Our reversion to the relational diacritics ‘min’ and ‘max’ in the trees in the remainder of 
this section is purely for expository purposes, since concerns of Chain Uniformity are at the 
forefront here. 
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20 . The structure in (30), with tvfi-specifiers (perhaps QPs) instead of tvfi-determiners, is 
additionally supported by the fact that Russian lacks overt articles in general, hence null 
D-heads are independently motivated in the language (cf. Progovac 1998 on Serbo-Croatian). 
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Abstract 

This article explores the possibility that the derivation of focus from syntax to LF 
can be implemented in a direct and transparent way. Assuming the principles of 
Bare Phrase Structure, I develop a derivational construal of the focus structure and 
provide a syntax of focus in Basque combining it with an eventish logical form 
whereby the focus falls in the scope of a binary existential quantifier ( cf. Herburger 
(2000)). Adopting recent ideas of Hornstein & Uriagereka (2002), this transparent 
interface is accomplished by allowing binary quantifiers to reproject at LF to get their 
nuclear scope. 


1. Introduction 1 

The analysis of ‘focus’ has always been problematic for any model of generative 
grammar that tries to account for the properties of I-languages abstracting away from 
external use of language and discourse factors. The following passage from Chomsky 
(1995b: 220) attests the problematic nature of focus: 

Notice that I am sweeping under the rug questions of considerable significance, 
notably, questions about what in the earlier Extended Standard Theory (EST) 
framework were called ‘surface effects’ on the interpretation. These are manifold, 
involving topic-focus and theme-rheme structures, figure ground properties, 
effects of adjacency and linearity and many others. 

In this paper, I analyze the place of focus in the general architecture of the grammar 
from a minimalist perspective and how the insertion of focus affects the syntax and 
semantics of a sentence. In Section 2 I review the main approaches to the syntax of 
focus (the ‘Left Periphery’ one and the ‘NSR- based’ one) discussing their main imports 
and shortcomings. In Section 3, I present an alternative to the previous approaches 
by combining the derivational approach to focus structure of Irurtzun (2003) and 
the neo-Davidsonian semantic representation at logical form of Herburger (2000). 
In Section 4,1 apply the proposal of Section 3 to Basque, a language that shows some 
effects of focalization in overt syntax, and provide a syntax for the semantics of focus, 
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adapting the predicate analysis of quantifiers of Larson (1991) and the reprojec¬ 
tion mechanism of Hornstein & Uriagereka (2002). A summarizing and concluding 
section follows. 


2. Left peripheric & NSR-based theories of focus 

In recent years, two main syntactic approaches have been developed to account for 
the syntactic effects of focus; I will call these the ‘Left Peripheric’ approach (grouping 
works like Brody (1990), Ortiz de Urbina (1995) and Rizzi (1997)) and the ‘Nuclear 
Stress Rule- based’ approach (henceforth ‘NSR- based’ approach, grouping works like 
Neeleman & Reinhart (1998), Zubizarreta (1998) and Arregi (2003a)). Next, I will 
summarize the main advantages and shortcomings of each of these approaches. 

2.1 The ‘Left Peripheric’ approach 

The ‘Left Peripheric’ approach starts out from the observation that in some languages, 
focus affects the syntactic configuration of the clause by appearing at the left periphery. 
This includes languages like Basque in which the focus phrase appears in the immedi¬ 
ately preverbal position: 

(1) a. Broad Focus: Urtzikbokata jaten du 

Urtzi sandwich eat AUX 

“Urtzi eats the sandwich” 

b. Narrow Focus: [Urtzik] F jaten du bokata 

Urtzi eat AUX sandwich 

“ [Urtzi] F eats the sandwich” 

In order to account for these dislocations, in this type of approaches it is posited that 
a functional head (be it C°, Foc°, F° or any other) attracts the focalized element to 
its specifier and that the verb raises to its head to check the [+F] feature against the 
focal XP in a local relation. Thus, the [+F] feature of the focalized XP is checked in a 
Spec-Head relation observing a “Focus Criterion” (Horvath (1995), Ortiz de Urbina 
(1995)), as shown in (2): 

(2) FocP 



This head could be immersed in a series of heads encoding different discourse notions 
as in L. Rizzi’s (1997) cartography of the left periphery: 
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(3) Force .... (Topic)... (Focus)... Fin ... IP 

This analysis of the surface configuration by the postulation of syntactically triggered 
movements accounts in a very straightforward way for some of the restrictions that 
focalization observes in these languages. These are Weak Crossover and island effects, 
pied-piping phenomena, the behavior of long distance movements, etc. 

There are many subtleties involved in this approach, but I will leave their discus¬ 
sion for Section 4, where I discuss Basque data that shows the presence of a left 
peripheric head triggering focus movements. There, I will adopt a version of this 
approach to analyze Basque focalization in detail. Here, I just want to observe one of 
the shortcomings of the left peripheric approach: despite the fact that it might explain 
very comprehensively the syntactic transformations that a focalized XP might trigger 
in a clause, there is no explanation of how it is that this XP is focused. In other words, 
under this approach, we have to assume that a given XP is focused without any expla¬ 
nation of how it gets its focal status in the way from the numeration to spell out. 

2.2 The 'NSR- based’ approach 

In contrast to the ‘Left Peripheric’ approach, the NSR -based approach has a more 
explanatory aim regarding the issue of how a given XP is focused in a given sentence. 

This approach starts out from the observation that Nuclear Stress (henceforth NS) 
apparently falls on different positions in different languages. 2 As seen in the out-of- 
the-blue sentences in (4a-b): 

(4) a. ENGLISH: Jesus preached to the people of JUDEA. 

b. BASQUE: Jesusek JUDEAKO jendeari predikatu zion. 

Jesus Judea-of people-to preached AUX 

In order to capture this asymmetry, Halle & Vergnaud (1987) proposed a parametri¬ 
cally variable Nuclear Stress Rule (NSR). They postulated different parametric settings 
of the rule for typologically different languages like Basque and English. Departing 
from this parametric NSR, Cinque (1993) shows that the surface differences in NS 
placement observed in both types of languages could be very easily derived from 
deeper differences between them: namely, the Head Parameter. Whereas English is a 
Head-First language, Basque has been analyzed as being Head-Last ( cf. among others 
Arregi (2003a, 2005)). 3 Therefore, Cinque (1993) proposes a much more principled 
NSR to account for the (lack of) variability in NS assignment: 

(5) Nuclear Stress Rule (Cinque (1993)): 

a. Interpret boundaries of syntactic constituents as metrical boundaries. 

b. Locate the heads of line N constituents on line N+ 1. 

c. Each rule applies to a maximal string containing no internal boundaries. 

d. An asterisk on line N must correspond to an asterisk on line N+ 1. 
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This NSR will blindly assign grid marks to XPs and according to it, the deeper an 
element is in the syntactic structure, the deeper it will end up in the metrical grid. The 
derivation of the NS placement will be straightforward: the element with most grid 
marks will get the NS in an out-of-the-blue context: 


(6) a. Jesus preached to the people of JUDEA. 


b. . 

(■ ■ * ) 
(■ ( • • * )) 
(* ( . ( • * ))) 


((*)(* ( * ( * )))) 
[Jesus] [preached [to the [people [of Judea]]]] 


Line 7 
Line 6 
Line 5 
Line 4 
Line 3 


According to the NSR in (5), the different surface locations of the NS in English and 
Basque would follow from differences in their syntax, not from any differences in their 
phonology; basically, the head parameter setting difference will derive in a different 
metrical grid for each language: 



Basque: 


B 


C 


* 


This basic NSR that assigns NS to the most embedded element in any clause predicts 
the facts correctly in out-of-the-blue contexts, since it is claimed that the focus marking 
on the element that gets the NS might project higher up, up to the matrix node (the 
entire clause). This is accomplished by the postulation of another principle: a “focus 
to accent constraint” that assigns focus to the element that dominates the element 
bearing the NS. For instance, the sentence in (8) with NS on the object “Mary” would 
have an ambiguous Focus-Structure (F-Structure), or what Neeleman & Reinhart 
(1998) call a “Focus Set” (a set of the potential foci given a certain NS placement from 
which discourse -not grammar- will pick up the “actual” focus of the sentence): 

(8) [[[John [kissed [MARY] f ] f ] f . (Focus Set={IP, VP, Obj}) 

However, it is not always the case that the most embedded element (or any of the 
nodes that dominate it) is the focus of the sentence. Therefore, another postulated 
principle comes at play whenever we want to derive focus marking on a different XP: 
the “accent to focus constraint”; a principle whereby the focus has to bear the NS at the 
end of the derivation. Thus, if the element that is focused is not the most embedded 
one or any element dominating it, some marked operations will have to take place. 
These operations can be of two types: (i) marked stress assignments to ‘the element 
that is to be focused’ or (ii) ‘stress-avoiding movements’ of the most embedded 
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element so that ‘the element that is to be focused’ ends up as the most embedded one 
in the structure, and thus it gets the NS via the NSR. With the application of these 
marked operations we circumvent a violation of the “accent to focus constraint”. This 
is, basically, the proposal in Neeleman & Reinhart (1998) for English in (9) and Dutch 
in (10), English adopting the ‘stress shifting’ operations (9b) while Dutch adopts the 
‘scrambling’ ones (10b): 

(9) a. fohn kissed MARY. (Focus Set={IP, VP, Obj}) 
b. Tohn KISSED Mary. (Focus Set={/P, VP, V}) 

(10) a. dat Jan gisteren het BOEK gelezen heft. 

that John yesterday the book read has 
“that John read the book yesterday” 

(Focus Set={IP, VP, Obj.}) 
b. dat Jan het boek gisteren GELEZEN heft. 

(Focus Set: {IP, VP, V}) 

Finally, an economy principle will ban the choice of VP or IP from the focus sets of the 
(b) examples, since these potential foci were already available through an automatic 
‘projection of focus’ if the direct object was the accented element, and without having 
to recur to the marked ‘stress shift’ or ‘scrambling’ operations. Thus, the actual focus 
in both (b) sentences will be the verb. 

I won’t discuss these issues now but I will just note here that there are some empir¬ 
ical and conceptual inadequacies in this theory of F-Structure. For instance, in many 
languages categorically different pitch accents are used to convey broad vs. narrow 
foci, which shows that the F-Structure of a sentence is not ambiguous (hence, the focus 
set does not exist computationally). Likewise, it has been observed for many languages 
that the ‘actual’ focus induces a specific prosodic phrasing in surface phonology (so, 
what the actual focus is has to be available for the phonological component). Further¬ 
more, the ‘stress avoiding’ movements are instances of global look ahead operations 
that are at odds with the core minimalist assumptions ( cf. Irurtzun (2003) for details 
and further discussion). I will leave these issues here and after presenting my alterna¬ 
tive to these approaches, I will resume to the discussion of the NSR -based theory (and 
some of its shortcomings when it comes to Basque data). 


3. Focus structure and interpretation 

In this Section I present a syntactic theory of F-Structure construal and its semantic 
interpretation, combining some of the postulates of the minimalist program in syntax, 
with an internalist Neodavidsonian semantics. First, I present my analysis of the deri¬ 
vation of the focus structure in narrow syntax and then, I adapt it to the logical form 
representation of focus proposed by Herburger (2000). 
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3.1 Derivational approach to the focus structure 

Given the inadequacies of PF approaches to derive the focus structure, I will adopt a 
derivational approach to focus structure as proposed in Irurtzun (2003). According to 
this theory, the [+F] feature is an optional formal feature and it is potentially assigned 
to several tokens of the numeration. The focus structure, instead of being ‘projected’ at 
PF, is constructed derivationally by means of Merge. In other words, when an element 
a and an element (3 undergo Merge, both of them bearing the [+F] feature, a new 
syntactic object will be created that in “Bare Phrase Structure” terms (cf Chomsky 
(1995a)), will be a set-theoretic object containing only [+F] featured lexical items: 


(11) {CXf, {OCf, (3f}} 



In that way, when a syntactic object/set of [+F] featured lexical items is merged with 
an element that does not bear the [+F] feature itself, the new syntactic/set-theoretic 
object will not be a set of containing only [+F] featured elements, as the highest phrase 
in (12) shows: 


(12) {oc F , {y, {ocf, {oc f , (3 f}}}} 


y {(X F , {cx f , (3f}} 



Although the head (and label) of the structure in (12) is marked as [+F], the whole 
structure won’t be a set containing only [+F] featured lexical items, since the element y 
(a member of (y, {a F {a p P F }}}) does not bear the [+F] feature itself Precisely because 
of the lack of the [+F] feature of y, in this structure we will have just {a F (a F , P F }} 
as focus. Thus, we keep a direct mapping between syntax and semantics and build 
semantic interpretation in a strict compositional way, and observing one of the core 
minimalist assumptions: the “Inclusiveness Condition” (Chomsky (1995b:228))): 

Any structure formed by the computation (in particular, 71 and X) is constituted of 
elements already present in the lexical items selected for N; no new objects are added 
in the course of computation apart from rearrangements of lexical properties... 

Thus, depending on which lexical items enter into the derivation bearing the [+F] 
feature, we will have different F-Structure possibilities within a DP: 4 
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(13) a. 


{y> {y, {ocf, {( 3 , a F }}}} 


the blue [car] F 


b. 


Y [a F , {p, a F }} 

(3 a F 

{y, {y{a F ,{p F , a F }}}} 


y {a F , {p F , a F }} 

P F a F 

c ' (Yf, (Yf, {CXf, {(3f, OCf}}}} 


Y F {a F , {p F , a F }} 
p F a F 


the blue [car] F 


blue [car] F 
the [blue car] F 


the [blue car] F 
[blue] F [car] F 
[the blue car] F 


[the] F [blue car] F 
[blue] F [car] F 


The adoption of this system allows us to construct the different F-structure possibili¬ 
ties depending directly on the elements selected for the numeration and, at the same 
time, it fixes the F-Structure already in the narrow syntax. Thus, the focus can have 
effects at both interface levels (PF and LF). 5 Furthermore, it explains some of the 
problematic data for PF theories of focus projection from heads to phrases (e.g. Selkirk 
(1995)). For instance, the impossibility of having a QP focus when the Q bears the 
NS (i.e., the impossibility of projecting from Q to QP). For example, in (14), with the 
universal quantifier ‘all’ bearing the NS, the reading where the whole QP is focused is 
unavailable, and the only possible reading is the one where only the Q is focused: 6 


(14) [ [ALL] F the girls] sang a song. vs. * [[ALL] the girls] F sang a song. 

As just mentioned, this derivational system of F-Structure construction will predict 
automatically the size (and at LF, the semantic import) of focus in a strict and compo¬ 
sitional way: basically, it will be a direct product of the numeration (which elements 
enter into the derivation bearing the [+F] feature) and the syntactic derivation from 
it (phrase marker construction via merge). Therefore, this derivational analysis of the 
focus structure as a rearrangement of the lexical properties of the items of the numera¬ 
tion, combined with the neo-Davidsonian semantics to be introduced in the next 
section, should be regarded as an attempt towards an internalist exploration of the 
knowledge of meaning; one that “could be considered syntax in the technical sense” 
(Chomsky (2000a: 174)). 
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3.2 Semantics of focus 

In order to provide a semantics to the focus phrase, I will adopt the “eventish” proposal 
of Herburger (2000). She presents a theory of focus interpretation based in the event 
semantics approach first proposed by Davidson (1967) and later developed by Parsons 
(1991) and Schein (1993) among others. 

The basic idea of the proposal is to take a proposition to be a description of an 
event, verbal arguments and adjuncts to be predicates of the event and the focus to 
fall in the scope of a restricted existential quantification over the event. Thus, the 
sentence in (15a) will have the logical form in (15b), where the non-focused chunk is 
the restrictor of the existential quantification (i.e., the sentence’s ‘aboutness’) and the 
focus is in the scope (cf Herburger (1998, 2000)): 

(15) a. Milan bought [CIDER] p . 

b. [3e: Agent(e, milan) & Buy(e) & Past(e)] Theme(e, cider) 

This semantic representation captures in a very neat way the semantic relation between 
the focus and the rest of the sentence since there will be no need to add any ‘novelty of 
information’ or ‘not given information’ notion to the focus as a primitive; the novelty 
of the focus will be its relation to the rest of the sentence (the restrictor of the exis¬ 
tential quantification). This relative novelty is much more accurate than the absolute 
novelty for focus proposed in many of the works dealing with focus as ‘new informa¬ 
tion’ vs. ‘old information’ since, as can be seen in the question/answer pair in (16a-b), 
the actual focus of the sentence doesn’t have to be absolutely new or non-given in the 
discourse (ex. from Rooth 1996:271): 

(16) a. Does Ede want tea or coffee? 

b. Ede wants [COFFEE] F 

c. [3e: Agent(e, ede) & Want(e) & Present(e)] Theme(e, coffee) 

The focus of (16b) is not absolute new information in the discourse but relative new 
information in the proposition: relative to the non-focused part and contrasting with 
the other alternative in the discourse, ‘tea’, that in this dialogue is explicit but might 
not be so. 

However, according to Herburger, and since focus has non-local effects, it won’t 
be enough to have the [+F] featured material in the scope; otherwise we wouldn’t 
be able to capture some of the possible meanings of sentences like (17) (ex. 57 of 
Herburger (2000)): 

(17) [ CP1 Mary told me about [ Dp the rumor [ cp2 that Bill had said [ cp3 that SUE was 

going to India]. 

According to the judgments in Herburger (2000), the sentence in (17) can have at least 
the following three readings: 
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(18) a. “Mary told me about the rumor that Bill said that it was SUE who was going 

to India”. 

b. “Mary told me about the rumor that it was SUE who was such that Bill had 
said that she was going to India” 

c. “It was SUE who was such that Mary told me about the rumor that Bill had 
said that she was going to India” 

For instance, the reading in (18b) is obtained by having the focus affecting the event 
denoted by the verb ‘say’ in CP 2 and the one in (18c) is one where the focus affects the 
event of the CP r Given these non-local effects of focus, at the scope of the event quan¬ 
tifier we cannot have just the focused phrase but the entire sentence. Thus, the specific 
import of focus will be just not being present in the restriction of the existential quan¬ 
tifier; that is, not being present in the sentence’s ‘aboutness’ ( cf. Irurtzun (2006) for a 
reformulation of these ideas in terms of Russellian definite descriptions). 

Assuming this basic LF representation for sentences and the derivational F-Struc- 
ture construal presented in Section 3.1, we can now account for the semantic import 
of the focus phrase in a very straightforward, bottom-up fashion. The sentence in (19a) 
as an answer to the question in (19b) will have the logical form in (19c), derived as in 
(19d) (tense is omitted for simplicity): 7 

(19) a. Milan [bought cider] F 
b. What did Milan do? 


c. [Be: Agent(e, milan)] Theme(e, cider) & Agent(e, milan) & Buy(e) 

d. VP 


Milan 



FOCUS 


But now, a puzzle arises: the just sketched proposal proclaims a binary quantifier 
taking a restriction and a scope as the logical form representation of a sentence, but 
this configuration does not come for free. If we want to keep with the most commonly 
assumed (but not so commonly mantained) proposal that the syntax-semantics 
mapping is transparent and a direct function of the syntactic structure and the lexical 
meanings of the words it contains, the intended representation will have to be derived 
as a direct mapping from an LF syntactic structure that mirrors the postulated seman¬ 
tics. Thus, in order to get the desired results at logical form, Herburger proposes 
a process of “focal mapping” operation by which the nonfocused material in the 
c-command of the existential quantifier rises to its restriction (Herburger (2000:43)): 
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( 20 ) 


XP 



ZP 


Syntax: internal argument external argument 

Semantics: restriction scope 


Next, in Section 4, I will present the Basque focus data and propose a derivational 
analysis of them based in the logical form representation for focus just presented and 
adopting the reprojection analysis of binary quantifiers of Hornstein & Uriagereka 
(2002). As will be argued in 4.2, the proposal will give us a focus LF representation akin 
to that of (20) through a transparent syntax-semantics mapping. 


4. Focus in Basque 

4.1 The data & discussion of previous literature 

As already shown in Section 2, it is a well-known fact that (Central-Western) Basque 
shows Focus-Verb adjacency (see among others Ortiz de Urbina (1983, 1989, 1999), 
A. Elordieta (2001), Arregi (2003a), or, more generally, Hualde & Ortiz de Urbina 
(2003)). Thus, the sentence in (21a) is ungrammatical because the focalized subject 
and the verb are not adjacent whereas the variants in (21b-c) are grammatical: 8 

(21) a. *[JONEK] F mahaia hautsi du. 

Jon table broke AUX 
‘[John] F broke the table’ 

b. Mahaia [JONEK] F hautsi du. 

c. [JONEKjp hautsi du mahaia. 

The traditional way of analyzing these data has been in terms of the ‘Left Peripheric’ 
approach, that is, by the postulation of a strong [+F] feature that has to be checked 
against the verb in a Spec-Head configuration in a functional projection (traditionally 
CP or FP cf. Artiagoitia (2000)): 
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On the other hand, and contrary to the Left Peripheric approach, under the NSR 
based theory of focus, the movements that derive the surface word order are not 
instances of feature checking, but movements in order to fulfill the legibility condition 
on derivations that requires focused elements to bear the NS at PF. Thus, according 
to the Cinquean version of the NSR, when a non-focused element is in the most 
embedded position in the clause, a ‘nuclear stress avoiding’ movement of this nonfo- 
cused element takes place so that the focused element becomes the most embedded 
element in the structure and thus it gets the NS. These types of movements are the 
‘scrambling’ mechanisms of A. Elordieta (2001) or the left and right dislocations of 
Arregi (2003a). A representation of the structure of the sentence (21c) under Arregi’s 
proposal is below: 


(23) 


TP 


mahaia 

A 


TP 



T 



Asp 

hautsi du 


Jonek 


v 



tv 



tv 


According to this proposal, the surface Focus-Verb adjacency is just accidental, a 
byproduct of the ‘stress avoiding movements’ of the non-focused elements and the 
configuration of the lowest part of the clause. 

Having this in mind, let’s review some data that show how the left peripheric 
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approach is superior to the NSR -based one when attempting to account for the 
displacements triggered by focus: 

4 . 1 . 1 . Long-distance focus movements 

In cases where the [+F] feature is in an embedded CP, long distance (LD) move¬ 
ment can take place up to the matrix CP, just the same as with the [+Wh] feature (cf 
Eguzkitza (1986), Ortiz de Urbina (1989) or Hualde & Ortiz de Urbina (2003) among 
others). Arregi (2003a) discusses data like those in (24): 

(24) [JON] F pentsatzen dut [ cp Mirenek fikusi zuela] 

Jon think AUX Miren seen AUX 

‘I think Miren saw [Jon] F ’ 

According to his analysis, the focus is extracted from its base-generated position, 
adjoining it to the matrix vP, and then, the embedded CP is right-dislocated. 

Setting aside the shaky foundations of these untriggered movements, I don’t share 
the judgments in Arregi (2003a), judging this sentence as deviant . 9 This, of course, is 
meaningless for the analysis in Arregi (2003a), which might be correct to account for 
the data in (24). But this analysis cannot account for the type of Long Distance Move¬ 
ment constructions that I and my informants find to be the optimal ones. These are 
sentences like (25a). A non-LD movement variant of (25a) can be found in (25b): 10 

(25) a. [JON] F pentsatzen dut [ cp ikusi zuela Mirenek] 

Ion think AUX seen AUX Miren 
‘I think Miren saw [Jon] F ’ 

b. Pentsatzen dut [ CP [JON] F ikusi zuela Mirenek] 
think AUX Jon seen AUX Miren 
‘I think Miren saw [Jon] F ’ 

Unless some untriggered movements are postulated, in neither case is ‘Jon’ in the 
most embedded position, and therefore, neither of the subjects in (25a) or (25b) can 
be focused according to the analysis in Arregi (2003a). Furthermore, it seems that 
the focus-verb adjacency is not a byproduct of these purported movements since 
this configuration is not restricted to the clause that contains the focus, rather, it 
is observed in all the clauses where the focus moved through. Given that the focus 
always appears at the left edge of the clause (be it the matrix one as in (25a), or in the 
embedded one as in (25b)) I think that it is more appropriate to assume some variant 
of the classical left peripheric analysis, at the risk of having to stipulate some special 
relationship between the focus and the verb (see below). In fact, with respect to the left 
peripheric behavior of focus, quite the same picture arises with the clausal pied-piping 
phenomena. 
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4 . 1 . 2 . Pied-piping phenomena 

From a minimalist point of view, one of the most striking phenomena of natural 
languages is that of clausal pied-piping in languages like Basque. In this language, as 
far as the classical analysis goes ( cf. Ortiz de Urbina (1989,1993)), clausal pied-piping 
can take place when an element bearing a [+Wh] or [+F] feature in a subordinate 
clause moves through Spec/CP position of this clause. On the other hand, according 
to Arregi (2003a)’s analysis, the same movements as those proposed for the LD move¬ 
ment sentences take place, with the difference that in pied-piping constructions it is 
not only the focused XP extracted from the embedded clause that adjoins to the matrix 
vP, but the entire subordinate clause: 

(26) [[JON] p etorriko dela bihar] Mireni esan diot. 

Jon come AUX-C 0 tomorrow Miren-to said AUX 

‘I told Mary that [Jon] p will come tomorrow’ 

Again the same puzzle arises. His proposal fits his data; my judgments (and those in 
Laka & Uriagereka (1987) and Ortiz de Urbina (1983,1999)) judge these sentences as 
ungrammatical or deviant . 11 Our judgments for a grammatical sentence with pied- 
piping are along the lines of (27): 12 

(27) [[JON] F etorriko dela bihar] esan diot Mireni. 

Jon come AUX-C° tomorrow said AUX Miren-to 

‘I told Mary that [Jon] F will come tomorrow’ 

Again, unless more movements are posited, the focused element is not in the most 
embedded position in the clause, so the sentence should be ungrammatical according 
to Arregi’s analysis. But at least for some speakers it is not. 

As in the previous example, the focus appears at the left edge of the clause 
(suggesting the appropriateness of a left peripheric analysis) and V2-like phenomena 
are observed in all the clauses, something I will analyze in the next Section . 13 

4 . 1.3 Dialectal variation 

As has already been shown, in languages like (Central-Western) Basque, focus has to 
show/shows surface adjacency to the verb (28b-c) and sentences without this adja¬ 
cency are ungrammatical (28a): 

(28) a. *[JONEK] f mahaia hautsi du. 

Jon table broke AUX 

‘[Jon] F broke the table’ 

b. Mahaia [JONEK] p hautsi du. 

c. [JONEK] p hautsi du mahaia. 

As explained before, the Cinquean analysis for these data proposes that ‘nuclear stress 
avoiding’ movements take place in order for the non-focused material not to get the 
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nuclear stress. Recently, two versions of this type of analysis have been proposed 
for Basque: 

- A. Elordieta (2001): Scrambling to prevent a non-focused element to receive Nuclear 
Stress. 14 

- Arregi (2003a'): Left and right dislocations to avoid a non-focused element to receive 
Nuclear Stress. 

Thus, as I have already said, for these approaches, Focus-Verb adjacency is just acci¬ 
dental, a by-product of NSR driven displacements and the configuration of the lowest 
part of the clause ( cf. ex. 23). In other words, there is no special syntactic or phono¬ 
logical reason for the Focus-Verb adjacency; things just happen to be like this. 

However, a look at Eastern dialects of Basque shows us that this adjacency is 
not accidental, since what we find in these dialects is not Focus-Verb adjacency but 
Focus-Auxiliary adjacency ( cf. Ortiz de Urbina (1989, 1995), Laka (1990), and, more 
generally, Hualde & Ortiz de Urbina (2003)): 

(29) Eastern Basque (M. Duguine, D. Duguine, J. Pochelu ( p.c.)): 

a. Mahaia [JONEK] F du hautsi. 
table fon AUX broke 
‘[Jon] p broke the table’ 

b. [JONEK] F du mahaia hautsi. 

fon AUX table broke 

‘ [Jon] F broke the table’ 

Note that, given the clause structure of (23), no accidental adjacency could arise 
between the focused element and the auxiliary in (29a-b) just by the “left dislocation” 
or “scrambling” of the non-focused XP. Here, it really seems to be focus-auxiliary 
adjacency that matters in Basque focalizations. In that case, the surface focus-verb 
adjacency observed in Central Basque could be derived via a further movement (pied- 
piping of the verbal complex or head movement of the verb). 

4 . 1.4 Focus in infinitive constructions 

This point is a corollary to the previous one: if it is the inflected auxiliary what really 
is left adjacent to the focused XP, the prediction is that whenever we don’t have an 
auxiliary, the verb won’t necessarily be left adjacent to focus. This is precisely the 
pattern that we find in Basque: when we construct examples with infinitival subordi¬ 
nate clauses, the verb in the infinitival clause doesn’t undergo movement, whereas the 
inflected verb in the matrix one does. Compare in the following dialogue the out-of- 
the-blue uttered by A with the correction of B: 
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(30) A: [Kepak ardoa edate-a] gauza arraroa da. 

Kepa wine drink-INF thing strange BE 
“It is a strange thing for Kepa to drink wine” 

B: Ez!, [[Julenek] F ardoa edate-a] da gauza arraroa! 15 
No Julen wine drink-INF BE thing strange 
“No!, It is a strange thing for [Julen] F to drink wine!” 

These examples show that the reason for the adjacency lies in the auxiliary, since in 
its absence, the verb in the subordinate clause doesn’t move, and the sentence still is 
grammatical. Furthermore, they point towards the appropriateness of a PF analysis of 
this adjacency, precisely because if the reason for the adjacency was syntactic (some 
sort of feature on the focus that has to be checked against tense), sentences like (30B) 
or the rightward focus constructions ( cf. footnote 10) would be ungrammatical. 16 
Likewise, the movement of the verbal complex observed in long distance focus move¬ 
ments could be analyzed along the same lines: the affixation could apply before the 
copies of the moving phrase are deleted. Thus, the lack of total ungrammaticality of 
the long distance movement and pied-piping constructions where the movement of 
the verb does not apply could be analyzed as a phonological violation, not as incurring 
in a derivational crash. 

4.1.5 Summing up 

To sum up this subsection on Basque data, localizations in Basque seem to be instances 
of syntactic movements to some left peripheric head and not accent-triggered move¬ 
ments to satisfy a purported PF requirement; hence, they show many of the properties 
and restrictions of other syntactic movement like Wh-movement. Furthermore, the 
focus-verb adjacency should be analyzed as masking a true focus-tense relation; a rela¬ 
tion that, as I will argue shortly, can be better analyzed as a PF phenomenon where 
tense is an affix of the focus. 

4.2 The analysis 

We saw that the semantic analysis of focus adopted in Section 3 assumes a logical 
form representation by which the existential quantification over events takes the non- 
focused part of the clause as the restriction and the whole clause (with the focused 
chunk inside) as the scope. Thus, I want to propose a new analysis of localization based 
in a Spell Out satisfaction of some interface conditions: namely, a PF bare output 
condition on linearization and an LF ban on vacuous quantification. As argued in 
Section 3, at the end of the derivation, the desired result is one in which, for instance, 
in a sentence with focus on the object we get focus-verb adjacency at PF for Central 
Basque (or focus-AUX adjacency for Eastern Basque ((31a-b) respectively)). At logical 
form, we get a restricted quantification over events where all the material but the [+F] 
marked element is in the restriction, and all the material (including that with the [+F] 
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feature) is in the scope of this quantification. This is represented in the logical form 
of (31c): 

(31) a. [Ogia] F jan du Urtzik. 

bread eat AUX Urtzi 
‘Urtzi ate [bread] F ’ 

b. [Ogia] F du Urtzik jan. 
bread AUX Urtzi eat 
‘Urtzi ate [bread] F ’ 

c. 3e [Eat(e) & Past(e) & Agent(e, Urtzi)] [Theme(e, bread) & Eat(e) & Past(e) 
& Agent(e, Urtzi)] 

In order to explain my analysis of these constructions, I will first introduce one of 
the bases of my proposal: the mechanism of ‘reprojection’ proposed by Hornstein & 
Uriagereka (1999,2002). 

4 . 2.1 Reprojections 

Hornstein & Uriagereka (1999, 2002) start out from the relational view of binary 
quantifiers proposed in Larson (1991) and Larson & Segal (1995). According to this 
proposal, quantifiers are basically predicates of sets and binary quantifiers are dyadic 
predicates in that they take their “arguments” (the Q’s restriction and scope) in an 
ordered way. For instance, when interpreting the sentence of (32), we create a subset/ 
superset relation between two sets; the set of ‘whalehood’ and the set of ‘mammal- 
hood’ (33): 

(32) All whales are mammals. 

(33) {y: y is a whale] c {x : x is a mammal] 

As argued by these authors, a natural way of capturing this asymmetry is to take the 
quantifier ‘all’ to be a predicate that takes the sets of ‘whalehood’ and ‘mammalhood’ 
as its internal and external arguments respectively: 

(34) ALL({y: y is a whale}) ({x : x is a mammal}) 

Thus, the truth conditional difference between a sentence like (32) and a sentence like 

(35) would derive from the ordering of the arguments: 17 

(35) All mammals are whales. 

In order to guarantee the locality of the Q’s argument-taking, and since the external 
argument of the Q is not evidently in its local domain (in the case of (32), the phrase 
‘f are mammals’ is not in the projection of the Q ‘all’), Larson (1991) proposes that 
a silent pro is merged in the specifier of Q as in (36), thus providing the locus of the 
scope of the Q. He further proposes that this pro will get coindexed with the scopal 
phrase that gives it a value at LF, after QR (37): 
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(36) 


QP 


Pro 


Q’ 


all whales 


(37) 



all whales til are mammals i 
COINDEXATION 


Thus, the projection requirements of the predicative Q are satisfied, since it takes its 
restriction (whales’) by first merge, and its nuclear scope when the phrase ‘all whales’ 
is merged with the pro in its specifier. As can be observed, this is a very natural way of 
capturing the conservativity of natural language quantifiers (or, in Barwise & Cooper 
(198l)’s terms, what the Q lives on). 

Going a step further and implementing the relational view of quantifiers just 
sketched, Hornstein & Uriagereka (1999, 2002) propose in pure ‘Bare Phrase Struc¬ 
ture’ terms that a given phrase marker could have different labelings at different stages 
of the derivation. This would arise via a reprojection mechanism. A reprojection turns 
a phrase marker {Y, {Y, X}} into a phrase marker {X, {Y, X}: 18 


(38) {Y, {Y, X}} reprojection {X, {Y, X}} 

.► 

Y X Y X 


According to these authors’ analysis, and applying the idea that quantifiers are predi¬ 
cates, by way of reprojection, we can ensure the locality of quantifiers’ argument-taking 
without the stipulation of a null pro in their specifier. With their proposal, binary 
quantifiers like ‘most’ in (39), having acquired their ‘internal argument’ (i.e., the 
restrictor ‘people’) by just being merged with them, can get the ‘external’ argument 
(i.e., the scope) in the course of derivation. Following Hornstein & Uriagereka’s 
proposal, we can ensure the locality of the semantic composition of the Q and its argu¬ 
ments if we allow the Q to reproject higher up in the phrase, turning the phrase marker 
that at some derivational time Dt was {I, {Q, I}} into (Q, {Q, I}} at a later derivational 
time Dt’. This reprojection, by extending the Q’s projection space, allows the Q to take 
the external argument ‘t love children’ in its extended local domain: 
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(39) Most people love children. 

Derivational Time Dt: 

IP 


most 



pet 

jple 




▼ 

Q restriction 

Derivational Time Dt’ (after reprojection of the Q): 


QP 


Q\ 

IP 

most i people 1 

I VP 


t love children 

▼ ▼ 

t 

Q restriction 

scope 


Besides of providing a neat syntax-LF mapping, the analysis has some welcome 
empirical consequences like predicting quantifier-induced islands or accounting for 
some definiteness effects that appear in nonexistential contexts (see the next section 
and Hornstein & Uriagereka (2002) for further details). Given that, I will adopt this 
proposal as a necessary condition in order to get the desired quantificational structure 
in logical form (see Herburger (2000) and the Section 3 of this work). So let’s see how 
such an LF could be obtained in a derivational fashion. 


4 . 2.2 Derivation of LF 

Assuming a direct mapping from syntax to LF and minimalist desiderata, the first 
question that we have to solve is the following: Where does the (implicit) Davidso¬ 
nian existential quantifier come from if we are not going to violate the Inclusiveness 
Condition ? 

Let’s look again at the sentence in (19a) (represented here as (40a-b) for conve¬ 
nience): 
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(40) 


a. Milan bought [CIDER] P 

b. VP e[Agent(e, Milan) & Buy(e) & Theme(e, cider)] 


Milan 


V' e[Buy(e) &Theme(e, cider)] 


buy e: e is a buying cider 


Since the vP denotes a property of events and not yet a truth value, scholars like 
Higginbotham (1985) or Kratzer (1996) have proposed that some higher functional 
head introduces the existential closure to the event denoted by the verb; according 
to their proposals it is Infl°. The idea is appealing but we would run into a problem 
whenever we had T° (or Infl°) marked as [+F] as well as in an infinitival construction 
like those shown in 30. 19 Furthermore, there is convincing evidence against treating 
Tense as an operator and arguing that it should rather be regarded as a predicate of 
events that orders the event time with respect to the utterance time ( cf. Stowell (1996), 
Demirdache & Uribe-Etxebarria (2000) and Higginbotham (2002) among others). 
Given this state of affairs, another syntactic node will have to introduce the existential 
quantification for the event denoted by the verb, hooking at the literature, one of the 
options seems to be to assume some version of the ‘split CP’ proposed by Rizzi (1997) 
and presented in Section 2: 


(41) Force .... (Topic)... (Focus)... Fin ... IP 


Adopting this system, I would like to propose that it is the Finiteness head that intro¬ 
duces the binary existential quantifier to the event denoted by the verb, whereas Tense 
(or Infl) introduces a temporal predicate of events that combines with the vP via 
predicate conjunction: 


(42) 


Fin 

3[ ][ 


FinP 3e[...&T(e)...] [... ] 

TP e[... &T(e)...] 


T 

T(e) 


vP 
e[—] 


Now, assuming the Derivational Approach to the Focus Structure presented in Section 
4 and the phrase structure in (42), I would want to propose a derivational approach to 
the structure of sentences like (31a-b) (repeated here as (43a-b) respectively): 

(43) a. [Ogia] F jan du Urtzik. 
bread eat AUX Urtzi 
‘Urtzi ate [bread] F ’ 

b. [Ogia] F du Urtzikjan. 
bread AUX Urtzi eat 
‘Urtzi ate [bread] F ’ 
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For instance, for the sentence (43a) we arrive to a derivational stage like (44) where the 
Fin° (i.e. the lexically binary 3) has been merged with TP ( cf. (42)): 


(44) 


FinP 



Urtzi 


v’ 


v 


VP 


ogia [+F] jan 


Then, following Ortiz de Urbina (1999) or Rizzi’s (1997) system again, the Focal head 
Foc° is merged, attracting the Focus to its specifier: 20-22 

(45) FocP 



du vP 

[Urtzi ogia [+F] jan] 


The Top° head is merged next: 


(46) 



Top° 


FocP 


°g ia i + F] 


Foe' 


Foc° 


FinP 


TP 


Fin 

3 


du 


vP 

[Urtzi jan] 
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Now, following the relational view of quantifiers of Larson (1991) and Larson & Segal 
(1995) and the reprojection mechanism proposed in Hornstein & Uriagereka (1999, 
2002), I want to suggest that the lexically binary existential quantifier in Fin° that got 
its “internal argument” (TP) when first merged, but that at this derivational stage 
lacks the “external argument” (i.e., the scope), will undergo an operation of Quantifier 
Rising (that could also be a topicalization) to the next available position (the specifier 
of Top°), (47). Then, it reprojects, thus gaining the “external argument” in its extended 
local domain (48): 23 




That is, by way of the reprojection, we get the quantificational phrase (FinP/3P) at the 
top node dominating a quantifier (3), its restriction (TP) and its scope (TopP). 24 

Here, a possible puzzle arises concerning the timing of the reprojection: that a 
reprojection could take place overtly is seen as problematic by Hornstein & Uriagereka, 
who argue that it would change the checking relations (notably for case and agree- 
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ment). Hence, they claim that reprojections would have to take place covertly and 
very late in the derivation, once all these relations have already been exploited in overt 
syntax. However, in principle, there should be no problem in having a system where 
reprojection can take place after all agreement relations are set, and just before Spell 
Out (as potentially in the proposal just sketched for focus, where the reprojection of 
Fin° takes place in the ‘C-domain’). 25 On the other hand, and as one of the welcome 
empirical predictions that Hornstein & Uriagereka’s proposal brings, it is a late 
application of the reprojection that allows them to account for the quantifier-induced 
island phenomena ( cf. Hornstein & Uriagereka (1999,2002)). I won’t enter here in the 
discussion of the timing of the reprojection and spell out ( cf. Irurtzun (2005b, 2006)), 
and I will simply assume that both QR and reprojection take place covertly. Thus, after 
spell out, we get a PF representation of (43) where the focal object is linearized first, 
followed by the tense, subject and verb: 

(49) 0 [+F] T S v V 

Given that, I would like to suggest a PF affixation analysis of the problematic nature of 
the Focus-Verb adjacency: Adapting the recent proposals of Chomsky (2000b, 2001) 
or Boeckx & Stjepanovic (2001) that head movement takes place at PF, I would like to 
postulate that PF head-lowering applies in Central Basque, leaving the verbal complex 
[V+v+T] at the right edge of the string. Then, the affixation of the tense and, with it, 
the movement of the whole verbal complex to the focal phrase, will give us the word 
order that we observe in Central Basque, whereby the focus is left-adjacent to the verb 
in PF: 

(50a) 0[ +F j [V+v+T] S (50b) [Gazta] p jan du Urtzik 

cheese eat AUX Urtzi 
‘Urtzi ate [cheese] F ’ 

Thus, the asymmetry observed between Eastern Basque and Central Basque would be 
derived from the availability (in the Central dialects) or unavailability (in the Eastern 
ones) of the T-lowering ((43a) and (43b) respectively). 26 

Furthermore, this analysis of tense as being affixed to the focus phrase might 
help us understanding the word order observed in out-of-the-blue sentences (S-O- 
V-AUX). These sentences could be analyzed as being structurally simpler (involving 
less projections and transformations) than sentences where an argument or adjunct 
is in focus: whereas in adjunct or argument focalizations displacements are involved, 
in out-of-the-blue (all new) sentences, all the elements would remain in situ. A reason 
for that could be that the complementizer system of both constructions is different 
(involving different Fin° heads): in argument or adjunct focalizations a binary quanti¬ 
fier is merged and in out-of-the-blue sentences the quantifier is unary (lacking any 
restriction). Likewise, in out-of-the-blue sentences there won’t be any need for a Foc° 
triggering focus movements, and all elements will remain in the scope of the unary 
existential quantifier (all new information). On the other hand, in adjunct or argument 
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focalizations, the quantifier selected will be a binary one (maybe better understood as 
an iota-quantifier than as an existential one, itself selected by a Foc° (see more on this 
in Irurtzun (2006)). Thus, in out-of-the-blue constructions, the linear order of the 
elements will be the following one (again, assuming a case-checking displacement of 
the object to Spec-vP): 

(51) T-S-O-v-V 

If, as suggested, PF lowering applies rendering [V+v+T] at the right edge of the 
string and then the T-affixation takes place, the word ordering obtained will be the 
following: 

(52) S-O-[V+v+T] 

Obviously, this stipulated affixal nature of tense is something that has to be proven, 
but at this stage, it seems to me to be a plausible hypothesis. In fact, certain positive 
polarity-marking constructions of Basque show this affixal nature of the T° head. For 
instance, in (53), where an emphatic affirmative morpheme ‘ba’ appears, the auxiliary 
necessarily appears attached to the morpheme ‘ba’ (cf. Ortiz de Urbina (1989), Taka 
(1990)): 

(53) Jon ba-da etorri. 

Jon ba-AUX come 
‘Jon has so arrived’ 

However, these issues deserve a much more specific investigation, studying cross- 
linguistic and dialectal variation as well as the patterns of T-to-C movements of 
Wh-constructions. The issue is open for further research. 


5. Summary and conclusions 

In this article, I explored the nature of focus from a minimalist perspective and looking 
closely at Basque data. In strict Bare Phrase Structure terms, I proposed an alterna¬ 
tive and derivational approach to the focus structure based on a potentially multiple 
assignment of [+F] features to different lexical items. With them, the focus structure 
is constructed derivationally via merge in the narrow syntax. After arguing for a left 
peripheric approach to the syntax of focus, I analyze the derivational dynamics of the 
syntax-LF derivation proposing a direct and transparent interface. Thus, assuming 
the logical form representation in Herburger (2000) whereby the focus falls in the 
scope of a restricted quantification over events, I argued for a system where the syntax 
feeds the semantics via a direct mapping where the binary quantifier gets its scope in 
the course of derivation. This aim is approached adopting Hornstein & Uriagereka’s 
(2002) mechanism of ‘reprojection’ that allows a binary quantifier to reproject, thus 
extending its local domain to get its second argument. Some issues remain to be 
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resolved; among them, the affixal nature of the tense or the timing of the reprojection. 
Issues that deserve a more specific analysis. 
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2 . The NS is basically the ‘main’ stress of a sentence, and it has been observed to have a range 
of special properties when compared to other accents in an utterance in different languages (a 
different pitch shape, increased fundamental frequency (F0) values, strict alignment with the 
accented syllable...). This relative prominence and alignment differences are misterious for 
the Autosegmental-Metrical theory of intonation since, in principle, and giving the postulates 
of this theory, there is no reason for the NS to behave in a different way than any other accent 
having the same label or internal structure. But, apparently, it does. It could be argued that ‘NS’ 
is more a taxonomic or observational notion than a theoretical primitive, but I think that the 
evidence for treating these pitch accents as categorically different entities from the rest of the 
pitch accents is convincing, whatever this means. 

3 . This is, however, a very controversial and open issue ( cf. Hualde & Ortiz de Urbina (2003) 
for an extensive presentation of Basque data and Artiagoitia (2000) for a nice review of the 
literature). 

4 . Only some of the possibilities are represented, and all three are structures where the [+F] 
featured lexical items that enter into the derivation are merged with each other. There are 
other possibilities though, and among them, cases where for instance just a Det and a Noun 
enter the derivation bearing the [+F] feature but the lexical items don’t merge together (the 
same with a subject and object, and so on). These are more complex constructions involving 
answers to multiple questions and split focalizations ( cf. Irurtzun (2005b) for an analysis these 
constructions). 

5 . Observe that, having the F-Structure already set in the narrow syntax, there will be no trouble 
in PF since the NSR can be sensitive to the F-Structure. The phonological component will assign 
the NS to the most prominent element within focus, that is (the element with most grid marks 
following Cinque (1993)) and apply the appropriate focus-affected phonological phrasing. See 
Irurtzun (2003) for more on this. 

6 . There are some additional interesting issues concerning this type of data since in an out- 
of-the-blue context a sentence like (14) can have both a distributive or collective reading, 
whereas in a context where the universal quantifier is focalized the only available reading is the 
distributive one {cf. Irurtzun & Etxeberria (2004)). Recall that even though I won’t be adopting 
this model here, to be able to predict the semantic import of focus is a necessary condition 
for the ‘Alternative Semantics’ approach of focus semantics (Rooth (1985, 1992)). According 
the Alternative Semantics, the semantic contribution of focus is to add to the ‘Ordinary 
Semantic Value’ (the proposition that the sentence denotes) an additional ‘Focus Semantic 
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Value’ constituted by alternative propositions obtained by the substitution of the focused phrase 
with alternatives available in the discourse that match the focus in semantic type. 

7 . I will leave the issue of where the existential quantifier comes from for Section 4.2. 

8 . There are also some highly contrastive constructions like those analyzed in Ortiz de Urbina 
(2003). These are cases where the focus appears at the right edge of the clause preceded by the 
rest of the sentece. For instance, the example (i) could be a variant of (21): 

(i) Mahaia hautsi du [Jonek] F . 

I won’t discuss these types of constructions here ( cf. Irurtzun (2005b, 2005c). 

9 . In both Ortiz de Urbina (1983) and Laka & Uriagereka (1987), constructions like (24) appear 
with a *. I (and my informants) don’t feel that the deviance is that strong, maybe, enough to be 
marked as a ? (or ??, as in Ortiz de Urbina (1989)). At any rate, as will be argued (see below), the 
important fact here is that for some speakers, the optimal realization of a LD-moved focus is that 
in (25a), not that in (24), and unless one more ad hoc movement is posited to derive the Subject- 
Verb inversion of the embedded clause, (25a) cannot be derived under Arregi’s analysis. 

10 . Given the interpretive and intonational properties of (25b), it seems to me that the matrix 
phrase ‘pentsatzen dut’ is somehow topicalized and that this sentence is an instance of a ‘right 
periphery’ focus ( cf. Ortiz de Urbina (2003), Irurtzun (2005a)). 

11 . Obviously, the variability in the judgments could be derivative of a dialectal or idiolectal 
variation among speakers. But, if we seek for a unitary analysis of the data, a proposal under 
Arregi (2003a)’s terms doesn’t seem to be appropriate to account for the cases that show verb- 
movement in (25), (27) or some of the data reported in Arregi (2003b). 

12 . Actually, not even (27), since it is a bit marked with the adverb in final position in the 
pied-piped clause. It would improve with the adverb fronted as in (i) but I will disregard this 
interesting issue now for the sake of the argument: 

(i) [Bihar [JON] F etorriko dela ] esan diot Mireni. 

Tomorrow Jon come AUX-C° said AUXMiren-to 
‘I told Mary that [Jon] F will come tomorrow’ 

13 . This doesn’t mean that these are instances of V2 as in German. It seems that these are very 
different phenomena ( cf. Ortiz de Urbina (1995) and Uriagereka (1999)). 

14 . Actually, the analysis of A. Elordieta is a combination of the left peripheric and the NSR- 
based approaches (cf. Elordieta (2001) for further details). 

15 . This is not the only possibility, since some speakers accept also the variant of (30B) with 
focus-verb adjacency (cf. also Ortiz de Urbina (1983)). As I will propose in the next Section, 
if we take this focus-verb adjacency to be the result of a pure PE phenomenon (viewing 
tense as a focal affix) the adjacency of the focus to the uninflected verb could be analyzed as 
a hypergeneralization, since even the speakers that accept such a configuration have a clear 
preference for the one in (30B). A more ‘syntactic’ trigger for this adjacency would be highly 
problematic. 

16 . The lack of affixation of the auxiliary to the focus in rightward foci could be derivative of 
them being somehow ‘too far’ from each other, arguably, having been spelled out in different 
steps (cf. Irurtzun (2005b)). 

17 . Recall that a unary quantifier like ‘some’ wouldn’t induce any truth conditional difference 
between analogous examples as in (i) and (ii): 
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(i) Some whales are mammals. 

(ii) Some mammals are whales. 

Thus, unary quantifiers have to be treated as monadic predicates ( cf. Hornstein & Uriagereka 
(2002:124-125). 

18 . Formally, this mechanism will be just a label ‘projection’ that takes place for the second time 
in the same geometrical object. 

19 . Examples of focused tenses might not be very common but I think this is a matter of 
information flow (‘informatics’ in the sense of Vallduvf (1993)) and not of a restriction in 
the computational system. Sentences where the ‘new information’ is given by the tense are 
quite uncommon and need a very contrastive environment to be plausible; however, relevant 
examples can be constructed in contrastive environments like (i): 

(i) A: I heard that John is married. 

B: No, he WAS married! 

Thus, we have to allow for the possibility of focalized tenses. 

20 . The object probably isn’t in situ but in the outer specifier of vP for case checking, but let me 
abstract away from case issues here. 

21 . Given the “derivational approach to focus structure” presented in Section 3.1.1 will assume 
that the focal head attracts all the [+F] featured material ( cf. Boskovic (1999) and Jeong (2003)). 
Furthermore, this operation of attraction of all the [+F] featured material could be the trigger of 
the A’ movement involved in fragment answers as those analyzed in Merchant (2004). 

22 . As will be shown in short, in order to get the desired semantics (and PF), this movement will 
have to leave no copy behind (or the copy will have to be necessarily deleted). This argument, 
stipulative as it is, seems to be necessary given that focus movements in Basque show scope¬ 
freezing effects where reconstruction is impossible. For instance, the sentence in (i) with a 
focalized object lacks the reading where the universal quantifier takes scope over the existential 
one: 

(i) [Txakur bat] F maite dute haur guztiek. V 3>V, *V>3 
dog one love AUX child all 
‘All the children love one dog’ 

23 . Note that this QR movement, if overt (see below), could be the trigger for the remnant 
movement operations argued for in Uribe-Etxebarria (2002) and Ortiz de Urbina (2003) when 
analizing “in s/fu”-like Wh constructions and corrective focalizations in Spanish and Basque 
respectively. Thus, as I argued in Irurtzun (2005a), we could derive both unmarked (XP fronted) 
and marked (XP “in situ”) constructions in a unitary way (pace Dominguez (2004)). The 
asymmetries between both constructions would derive simply from timing differences between 
the reprojection and Spell Out. 

24 . Obviously, after QR, some ‘trace conversion’ will have to take place deleting the lower 
existential quantifier. 

25 . See Grohmann (2000) and Platzack (2001) for discussion on the different functions of the 
vP, TP and CP domains. 

26 . As said before, in order to get the V2 effects of long-distance movements we would have to 
assume that the affixation applies before copy-deletion. 
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Abstract 

This paper claims that reconstruction obeys a minimality condition just like upward 
movement such as Wh-movement, Quantifer Raising and A-movement. The stron¬ 
gest interpretation of this claim is that there is no essential difference between upward 
movement and reconstruction and any theory of grammar that deals with the two 
operations differently is wrong and should be modified accordingly. I will suggest a 
representational theory of grammar in which there is no distinction between deriva¬ 
tional component and LF representation/component, hence no distinction between 
upward movement and reconstruction either. 


1. Introduction 

It is a fact about human language that virtually every sentence contains a mismatch 
between Phonological Form (PF) and Togical Form (LF): An element is interpreted 
in a position where it is not pronounced. Such mismatches show up in two varieties. 
The first variety comes from a variety of upward movement such as A-movement, 
Wh-movement, Quantifier Raising (QR) and head-movement. For example, in the 
case of overt Wh-movement, a moving element is typically pronounced in its scope 
position and unpronounced in a position where it is interpreted as a variable. The 
other variety is brought about by (radical) reconstruction (e.g., reconstruction of a 
scrambled phrase in Japanese), by which an element is “moved back” to its base or 
intermediate position and interpreted there, with the result that the surface position 
gets no semantic interpretation. In the Principles-and-Parameters approach, many 
attempts have been made to incorporate constraints on the first type of mismatches 
into the theory of grammar, and some of such attempts have been crystallized into 
minimality conditions on movement such as Superiority, Relativized Minimality, the 
Minimal Link Condition and so on. As compared to many efforts to formalize condi¬ 
tions on upward movement, however, relatively less efforts have been devoted to the 
investigation of the nature of mismatches of the second type, reconstruction. Thus, it is 
still an open question whether reconstruction obeys any sort of minimality condition 
or not (but see Boeckx 2001 who proposes a certain minimality condition on A-move¬ 
ment reconstruction). 
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This paper claims that reconstruction does obey a minimality condition just like 
upward movement. Specifically, I would show that the minimality condition that 
regulates reconstruction is the mirror-image to the minimality condition that restrains 
upward movement. This suggests that the two minimality conditions imposed on 
reconstruction and upward movement follow from the same general principle. 
The strongest interpretation of this suggestion is that reconstruction and upward 
movement obey the same condition and there is no essential difference between the 
two operations. If so, the theory of grammar should be symmetrical in the sense that 
it treats reconstruction and upward movement in the same manner. I will show that 
symmetrical syntax fares better in a representational theory than in a derivational 
theory, thereby supporting the former, under the general consideration put force by 
Brody (2000:29): “in the better-developed sciences, it is the departures from symmetry 
rather the symmetries that are typically taken to be in need of explanation.” 

This paper is organized in the following way. Section 2 establishes the empirical 
basis for the symmetrical grammar by demonstrating that reconstruction obeys a 
minimality condition on a par with upward movement, which I will refer to as the 
Minimality Condition on Reconstruction (MCR). In 2.1 and 2.2, we will see that 
the MCR receives major support from scope and binding facts about double object 
constructions in English and Japanese. In 2.3,1 will show an extension of the MCR to 
the realm of remnant movement. More specifically, I will demonstrate that the MCR 
will enable us to derive the well-known constraint on remnant movement, what is 
called Muller’s Generalization (Muller 1996, 1998). Section 3 discusses implications 
that MCR has on the theory of grammar. Section 4 concludes the paper. 


2. Minimality condition on reconstruction 

In order to set up the foundation on which to argue for a representational model 
of grammar, the first task is to demonstrate that reconstruction obeys a minimality 
condition, which is formalized in (1). 

(1) Minimality Condition on Reconstruction (MCR) 

An X-moved element cannot undergo reconstruction across another X-moved 
element, where X is a variable ranging over the types of movement. 

In this section, I will attempt to give empirical support to the MCR. In 2.1, we will 
take a look at scope facts about the double object construction in English. Bruening 
(2001) has proposed a quite persuasive account of scope freezing phenomena of 
this construction, based on the idea that Quantifier Raising obeys Superiority, but a 
closer inspection spots a loophole in his account, and then I will argue that in order 
to fill in the loophole, reconstruction of a QRed phrase (i.e., Quantifier Lowering) 
has to be restrained, as mandated by the MCR. In 2.2, we will turn to the data drawn 
from Japanese and see that the MCR gains much validity from the scope and binding 
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facts that involve reconstruction of scrambled phrases. We will also see that there is 
a mirror-image relation between the pattern of reconstruction of scrambled phrases 
in Japanese and the pattern of object shift in double object constructions in Icelandic. 
This can be interpreted as evidence that reconstruction and upward movement is two 
side of the same coin. 


2.1 Quantifier lowering 


In the Principles-and-Parameters Approach, it is widely held that some sort of 
syntactic movement is employed for scope shifting operations such as Quantifer 
Raising (QR) (e.g., May (1977, 1985)). Recently, the constraints on QR have been 
deeply discussed. Fox (2000) proposes a condition called Scope Economy, which states 
that scope shifting operations may apply only if their application yields otherwise 
unavailable meaning. Another extremely interesting work is done by Bruening (2001), 
who argues, on the basis of scope data in English double object constructions like (2), 
that QR obeys Superiority much like multiple Wh-movement in Bulgarian does, as 
shown in (3). 

(2) John gave some student every book. (some>every, *every>some) 

(3) a. Koj { kogo. e f. vidjal t. 

who whom AUX seen 
‘Who sees whom?’ 


b. *Kogo. koj i e f ; vidjal t. 

whom who AUX seen 


(Rudin 1988:449) 


In (3), Superiority forces the two Wh-movement paths to cross so that the hierar¬ 
chical relation between the two Wh-phrases will not be altered after movement. (See 
Kitahara (1997) and Richards (1997, 2001) for technical details about how to deduce 
the effect of Superiority from a locality condition on feature checking and movement.) 
Bruening points out that the same holds of QR. Thus, example (2) can have an LF 
structure in (4a), but not one in (4b). (The VP-internal subject trace will be omitted 
throughout the paper unless its presence is crucial for discussion.) 

(4) a. [ Ip John [ yp some student; [ vp every book [ yp gave 11] ] ] ] 

(some>every) 

b. *[ Ip John [ yp every bookj [yp some student; [ yp gave t;t.]]]] 

(every>some) 

Even if moving the direct object (DO) every book over the indirect object (IO) some 
student via QR changes the truth conditions of the sentence in conformity to Fox’s 
Scope Economy, Superiority disallows the non-local QR of the DO, hence inverse 
scope is unavailable. 
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At this point, it is reasonable to ask, concerning example (2), why it is impossible 
to first apply QR to both 10 and DO up to the IP-adjoined position without altering 
their hierarchical relations, as in (5a), and then apply Quantifier Lowering (QL) to the 
10 alone, as in (5b), which would yield inverse scope. 

(5) a. [ Ip some student; [ lp every book. [, p John [ yp t [ vp t [ vp gave 1 . 1 .]]]]]] 

b. *[ IP e; [, p every book. [, p John [ vp some student ; [ yp t [ yp gave 11 ]]]]]] 

I-Quantifer Lowering- 1 (every>some) 

This derivation obeys Superiority. How do we rule it out? One can resort to Scope 
Economy, which bans the QR of the two objects to the IP adjoined position since 
it yields the same meaning as the QR of them to the VP-adjoined position. The 
hypothetical derivation therefore does not pose a problem to Bruening’s Superiority- 
based account. Indeed, Bruening also attributes the impossibility of reconstructing a 
QRed phrase to Scope Economy. 

To avoid an objection from Scope Economy, let us consider the example in ( 6 ), 
which contains three scope-bearing elements, the intensional verb want, and the two 
quantified objects of give. 

(6) John wanted to give a linguist every paper Mary wrote. 

( 6 ) does not allow the wide scope reading for universal. However, a hypothetical 
derivation like the one in (5) that involves QR and QL cannot be ruled out for this 
example on the grounds of Scope Economy. The two quantified objects can undergo 
QR either to the lower VP-adjoined position, as in (7a), or to the higher VP-adjoined 
position, as in (7b). 

(7) a. [, p J. [ yp wanted to [ yp a linguist [ yp every paper M. wrot^ [ yp give 1 1 ]] ] ] ] 

(want>a>every) 

b. [ IP J. [yp a linguist; [ yp every paper M. wrot^ [ yp wanted to [ yp t ; [ yp t } [ yp give 
tt]]]]]]] (a>every>want) 

Once (7b) is ruled in, the question arises why the 10 alone cannot undergo QL from 
the higher VP-adjoined position, as shown in ( 8 ). 

( 8 ) [ IP J- [ VP e; ^ every paper M. wrot^ [ yp wanted to [ yp a ling uist; [ yp t. [ yp 

give t; t ]]]]]]] I-Quantifer Lowering- / 

(every>want>a) 

Notice that every QR operation involved in ( 8 ) respects Superiority, and the applica¬ 
tion of QL satisfies Scope Economy since it alters the truth conditions of the sentence. 
The truth conditional difference between (7b) and ( 8 ) is obvious, as the latter would 
allow not only the de dicto interpretation of a linguist but also a wide scope reading 
for universal. 

Since example ( 6 ) does not have the reading produced by LF representation ( 8 ), 
there must be something else wrong with this derivation. One obvious solution is to 
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stipulate that QL does not exist, but since we cannot a priori either prove or disprove 
the existence of QL, stipulation had better be avoided. Rather I’d like to suggest that a 
QRed phrase cannot undergo QL across another QRed phrase as a special case of the 
MCR given in (1), which seems to be more interesting a possibility if true. 

Admittedly, the argument based on English scope facts are inconclusive because 
QR is a covert operation and QL is as likely to exist as it doesn’t. In order to verify the 
validity of the MCR, we should therefore look at a type of movement, which is overt, 
which can change scope relations, and which allows reconstruction quite freely. Japa¬ 
nese scrambling best qualifies for these criteria. We will now turn to the data drawn 
from Japanese. 

2.2 Reconstruction of scrambled phrases in Japanese 

As is well known, Japanese is a “scope rigid” language in the sense that non-scrambled 
sentences do not exhibit scope ambiguity, and only surface scope obtains. As (9a) 
shows, in the non-scrambled structure, the subject unambiguously scopes over the 
object. However, when the object is scrambled to the left of subject, as in (9b), the 
object can take wide scope, yet it is still able to take scope under the subject. 

(9) a. [ Suh . Dareka ga] [ ob . daremo o] sonkeisiteiru 
someone NOM everyone ACC admire 
‘Someone admires everyone.’ (some>every, *every>some) 

b. [ ob jDaremo o] [ Sub . dareka ga] t Qh . sonkeisiteiru 
(some>every, every>some) 

Though the availability of a wide scope reading for existential in examples like (9b) 
is often taken as evidence that scrambled phrases may be freely reconstructed in 
Japanese, we have to use caution because in a sentence that contains an existentially 
quantified DP and a universally quantified DP, the set of situations in which the wide 
scope reading for existential is true is the subset of situations where the wide scope 
reading for universal is true. In other words, the truth of the wide scope reading for 
universal entails the truth of the wide scope reading for existential. Therefore, in order 
to prove that scrambled phrases can be reconstructed in Japanese, we need to look at 
the case where a reconstructed reading does not obtain as a result of entailment. (10) 
is a case in point. 

(10) a. [ Sub j Daremo ga] [ ob . dareka o] sonkeisiteiru 

everyone NOM someone ACC admire 
‘Everyone admires someone.’ (some>every, every>some) 

b. [ Qb . Dareka o] [ Sub . daremo ga] t Qb . sonkeisiteiru 

(some>every, every>some) 

(10a) contains a universally quantified subject and an existentially quantified object, 
and the non-scrambled structure shows scope ambiguity in spite of the scope rigidity 
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nature of this language due to entailment. More important a point is that when 
the object is scrambled in front of the subject, the wide reading for universal is still 
available, as shown in (10b). Since the truth of the wide scope reading for existential 
does not entail the truth of the wide scope reading for universal, the availability of 
wide scope reading for universal in this instance can be taken as genuine evidence that 
scrambled phrases may undergo reconstruction in Japanese. 

With this in mind, let us consider scope data in double object constructions. 


(11) a. Johnga [ IQ dareka ni] [ DQ daremo o] syookaisita 
John NOM someone DAT everyone ACC introduced 
‘John introduced everyone to someone.’ (some>every, *every>some) 


b. [ DQ daremoo] Johnga [ IQ darekani] t DQ syookaisita 
(every>some, some>every) 


c. [ IQ darekani] [ DQ daremo o] John ga 
(some>every, *every>some) 


t IO t D0 syookaisita 

(Yatsushiro 1996) 


(11a) shows that in the non-scrambled structure, the 10 has to take wide scope over 
the DO (Hoji 1985). When the DO is scrambled to the left of the subject as in (lib), the 
DO can take wide scope as well as narrow scope due to reconstruction or entailment in 
this case. However, (11c) indicates that when both 10 and DO are scrambled without 
changing their hierarchical relation or linear order, the 10 unambiguously takes wide 
scope just as in non-scrambled structure (11a) (Yatsushiro 1996). This indicates that 
in (11c), the scrambled 10 alone cannot undergo reconstruction across the scrambled 
DO so that (11c) will have the same structure as (lib) at LF. Given that scrambled 
phrases in Japanese can freely undergo reconstruction, as seen in the examples in (10) 
and note 7, we have to conclude that reconstruction of scrambled phrases obeys the 
MCR. Consequently, the generalization in (12) obtains. 1 

(12) A scrambled phrase cannot undergo reconstruction across another scrambled 
phrase. 

It deserves to note that we can draw a neat analogy between the MCR and the Rela¬ 
tivized Minimality effect observed in object shift in double object constructions in 
Icelandic, which exhibits the following pattern: Either the 10 alone or both 10 and 
DO maybe shifted as shown in (13b) and (13c), respectively, but the DO alone cannot 
be shifted because moving the DO across the 10 violates Relativized Minimality, as 
indicated by the ill-formedness of (13d). 

(13) a. Eg lana ekki [ IQ Mariu] [ DO baekurar] 

I lend not Maria books 
‘I did not lend books to Maria.’ 

b. Eg lana [ IO Mariu] ekki t I0 [ DO baekurar] 

c. ?Eg lana [ IO Mariu] [ DO baekurar] ekki t I0 t DO 
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d. *Eg lana [ DO baekurar] ekki [ I0 Mariu] t D0 

(Collins and Thrainsson 1996) 

Interestingly, the mirror image to this pattern can be observed in reconstruction of 
scrambled phrases, which is schematically shown in (14). 

(14) [XP [YP ... t xp t Yp ...]] (XP and YP are scrambled) 

In the structure that involves multiple scrambling as in (14), the outer scrambled 
phrase XP cannot be reconstructed across the inner scrambled phrase YP (just like the 
DO cannot be shifted across the 10 (see (13d)), but XP can be reconstructed if YP is 
also reconstructed (just like the DO can be shifted if the 10 is also shifted (see (13c)) 
whereas YP alone can be reconstructed, with XP remaining in the scrambled position 
(just like the 10 alone can be shifted, with the DO staying in situ (see (13b)). 

The data in (15) prove that there is an asymmetry in the availability of reconstruction 
between the outer scrambled phrase and the inner one exactly in the way it is predicted 
by the analogy between the MCR and the Relativized Minimality effect on object shift 
in Icelandic. 

(15) a. [ Sub j Sukunakutomo hito.tu no gengo gakka t ga] [ IQ soko j nogakusei ni] 

at.least 1 GEN linguistics dept NOM it Gen student DAT 

[ DO dono bumpoo riron mo] osieteiru 
every grammar theory also teach 
‘At least one linguistics department teaches its ; students every theory of 
grammar.’ (at least l>every, *every>at least 1) 

b. [ DQ Dono bumpoo riron mo] [ Sub . sukunakutomo hito.tu no gengo gakka.ga] 

[ I0 soko . no gakusei ni] t DQ osieteiru 

(at least l>every, every>at least 1) 

c. [ IO Soko ; no gakusei ni] [ DQ dono bumpoo riron mo] 

[ Sub j sukunakutomo hito.tu no gengo gakka j ga] t I0 t DQ osieteiru 
(at least l>every, ?*every>at least 1) 

d. [ DQ Dono bumpoo riron mo] [ IO soko ; no gakusei ni] 

[ Sub j sukunakutomo hito.tu no gengo gakka^a] t IQ t DQ osieteiru 
(at least l>every, every>at least 1) 

In (15a), the existentially quantified subject unambiguously scopes over the univer¬ 
sally quantified DO and successfully binds the pronoun soko contained within the IO. 
(15b) indicates that when the DO is scrambled to the left of the subject, universal can 
take wide scope. However, if the IO is scrambled further to the left of the scrambled 
DO, as in (15c), it becomes very hard to get a wide scope reading for universal, to 
which the MCR gives the following explanation: Since the IO contains a bound 
pronoun, it has to be reconstructed into the c-command domain of the binder under 
the assumption that pronominal/variable binding takes place at LF; in order for the IO 
to reconstruct, the DO also has to reconstruct to meet the MCR; consequently, (15c) 
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will have the same structure as (15a) at LF, hence the absence of wide scope reading 
for universal. In (15d), on the other hand, where the 10 is the inner scrambled phrase, 
it can undergo reconstruction by itself, and the DO can remain in the scrambled posi¬ 
tion so that universal can take wide scope. 

The data in (16), in which the bound pronoun soko is contained within the DO 
rather than the 10, illustrate the same point. 

(16) a. [ Suh j Ikutuka no geinoo purodakusyon { ga] [ IQ dono terebikyoku ni mo] 
some GEN theatrical agency NOM every TV.station Dat also 

[ D0 sokomo sinjin kasyu o] syookaisita 
it GEN new singer ACC introduced 
‘Some theatrical agency ; introduced itsmew singers to every TV stations.’ 
(some>every, ?*every>some) 

b. [ I0 Dono terebikyoku ni mo] [ Sub j ikutuka no geinoo purodakusyon^a] t I0 
[ D0 soko . no sinjin kasyu o] syookaisita 

(some>every, every>some) 

c. [ DO Soko . no sinjin kasyu o] [ IQ dono terebikyoku ni mo] 

[ Sub . ikutuka no geinoo purodakusyon { ga] t I0 t DQ syookaisita 
(some>every, ?*every>some) 

d. [ IQ Dono terebikyoku ni mo] [ D0 soko mo sinjin kasyu o] 

[ Suh j ikutuka no geinoo purodakusyon i ga] t IQ t DQ syookaisita 
(some>every, every>some) 

(16a) is a non-scrambled structure where the existentially quantified subject (almost) 
unambiguously takes wide scope and binds the bound pronoun contained within the 
DO. (16b) shows that scrambling of the 10 gives wide scope to universal. However, 
when the DO is scrambled to the left of the scrambled 10, as in (16c), the wide scope 
reading for universal becomes much harder to get than in (16b). This is because the DO 
that contains the bound pronoun has to reconstruct beneath the subject, and the MCR 
dictates that in order for the DO to reconstruct, the 10 reconstruct too. As a result, 
the 10 will not c-command the subject at the end point of LF in (16c), and the wide 
reading for universal is rendered unavailable. However, when the DO shows up to the 
right of the 10 as in (16d), the DO can reconstruct by itself, and the 10 may remain in 
the surface position at LF, giving rise to the wide scope reading for universal. 

We have seen that a scrambled phrase cannot undergo reconstruction across 
another scrambled phrase, as predicted by the MCR. We will now see that the MCR 
makes another prediction: Given the schematic structure in (17), where the outer 
element XP has been moved by scrambling and the inner element YP has undergone a 
type of movement other than scrambling, XP can undergo reconstruction across YP, 
irrespective of whether YP reconstructs or not. 
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(17) [XP[YP...t xp t yp ...]] (XP is scrambled; YP is moved by non-scrambling.) 
The examples in (18) bear out the prediction. 

(18) a. *[ Suh jSoitu i no maneejaaga] [ IQ ikutukano terebikyoku ni] 

her GEN manager NOM some GEN TV.station Dat 
[ DO hotondo no sinjin kasyu j o] syookaisita 
most GEN new singer ACC introduced 
‘Her ; manger introduced most new singers ; to some TV stations.’ 

b. [s u bj( D0 ) Hotondo no sinjin kasyu ( . ga] [ A soitu i no maneejaa niyotte] 

most GEN new singer NOM her GEN manager by 
[ IQ ikutukano terebikyoku ni] t Suh .^ DQ) syookaisa reta 
some GEN TV.station DAT introduced Passive 

‘Most new signers ; were introduced to some TV stations by her manger.’ 
(most>some, some>most) 

c. [ IQ Ikutuka-no terebikyoku-ni] [ Sub ^ D0 ^hotondo-no sinjin kasyu^ga] 
[ A gt so itUfno maneejaa-niyotte] t IQ t Suh . (D0 ^syookaisa-reta 
(most>some, some>most) 

(18a) is ungrammatical under the bound reading of soitsu contained within the subject 
because the bound pronoun is outside the c-command domain of its binder, i.e., the 
direct object. (18b) shows that the bound reading is made available if the structure is 
passivized. As a result of passivization, the DO is promoted up to the subject position 
and gets a nominative Case marker, and the external argument is demoted down to the 
postpositional agent phrase. In this instance, the subject can take scope over the 10, 
and the vice versa. With this in mind, let us examine (18c), where the 10 is scrambled 
to the left of the derived subject. This is a case of the schematic structure given in 
(17). Witness that this example allows the wide scope reading for hotondo “most” 
without destroying the bound reading. This means that the scrambled 10 can undergo 
reconstruction, with the subject staying in the surface position. If the MCR required 
that in order for the scrambled 10 to reconstruct, the A-moved subject reconstruct as 
well, then the wide reading for most would wrongly be predicted to be incompatible 
with the bound reading. Therefore, we can draw the conclusion that the MCR applies 
to the reconstruction of one element across another only when both elements have 
been moved by the same type of movement. Again, we can find an analogue of this in 
the domain of upward movement: Different types of movements do not compete for 
a minimality condition. Thus, it is possible for Wh-movement to move across another 
A-moved element. 

(19) What does John, seem t. to have lost t 

To summarize, reconstruction of scrambled phrases reveals a mirror-image pattern 
to object shift in Icelandic double object constructions. In the case of reconstruction, 
an outer scrambled phrase cannot undergo reconstruction unless an inner scrambled 
phrase also reconstructs. In the case of object shift, a lower phrase (DO) cannot be 
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shifted unless a higher phrase (10) is also shifted. We have also seen that a scrambled 
phrase may undergo reconstruction across another phrase if the latter has been moved 
by a different kind of movement than scrambling, just like Wh-movement can move 
across another A-moved element. These observations not only lend much validity 
to the MCR per se but also suggest that the MCR and the minimality conditions on 
upward movement should follow from some common principle. This in turn suggests 
that the theory of grammar should deal with upward movement and reconstruction 
in a uniform way. 

2.3 Remnant movement 

2.3.1 Deriving Muller’s generalization 

In this subsection, I will demonstrate that the MCR has another advantage in the 
analysis of remnant movement: It enables us to derive a widely held constraint on 
remnant movement known as Muller’s Generalization given in (20). 

(20) Muller’s Generalization: 

A configuration “[ Yp ...t xp ..]...XP...t Yp ” is allowed only if XP and YP are moved 
by a different movement rule. 

As is shown by his seminal works such as Muller (1996; 1998), this generalization 
holds of a reasonable range of cases, especially scrambling in German. (21) exemplify 
a typical contrast that the generalization is designed to capture. 

(21) a. *dass[ vp t 0b j gelesen] [ Qb -das Buck] keiner t vp hat 

that read the book no one has 

‘That no one has read the book.’ 

b. [ vp t oh j gelesen] hat [ Qb . dass Buch] keiner t vp 
read has the book no one 
‘None has read the book.’ 

(Muller 1996) 

(21a) is derived first by scrambling of the object dass Buch “the book” out of the VP, 
which renders the VP a remnant, and then by scrambling of that remnant. Since both 
the remnant (VP) and the antecedent of the unbound trace ( dass Buch ) have been 
moved by scrambling, the resulting structure violates the generalization. On the other 
hand, the structure in (21b) satisfies the generalization because it is derived first by 
scrambling of dass Buch “the book” out of the VP, and then by topicalization of the 
remnant VP. 

Japanese scrambling is no exception to Muller’s generalization, as illustrated 
in (22). 

(22) a. Johnga Mary ni [ cp Taroga [ ob . Hanako 0 ] naguttato] itta 

John NOM Mary DAT TaroNOM Hanako ACC hit COMP said 
‘John said to Mary that Taro hit Hanako.’ 
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b. [ ob j Hanako o] John ga Mary ni [ cp Taro ga t Qh . nagutta to] itta 

c. [ cp Taro ga [ ob j Hanako o] nagutta to] John ga Mary ni t cp itta 

d. *[ cp Taro ga t Qb j nagutta to] [ ob jHanakoo] John ga Mary ni t cp itta 

(22a) is a non-scrambled structure, from which it is possible to scramble either the 
embedded object Hanako-o “Hanako-Acc,” as in (22b), or the embedded clause, as 
in (22c). However, it is impossible to apply these two instances of scrambling at a 
time, which produces the ill-formed structure given in (22d). This structure is derived 
first by applying long-distance scrambling to the embedded object, which turns the 
embedded clause into a remnant, and then by applying scrambling to that remnant. 
The outcome violates Muller’s Generalization. 

Now a deeper question should be addressed: Why does Muller’s Generalization 
hold? A traditional account proposed in generative syntax on Japanese for the ill- 
formedness of structures like (22d) is that scrambling of a remnant yields a structure 
that violates the Proper Binding Condition (PBC) given in (23). 

(23) Proper Binding Condition (To be replaced): 

Traces must be bound at S-Structure. 

There are two problems with a PBC-based account, however. First, although the PBC 
correctly rules out example (22d), it incorrectly rules out a well-formed instance of 
remnant movement like (21b) as well. This problem has not been noted in the litera¬ 
ture on Japanese syntax until recently (Hiraiwa (2002), Kuno (2002a,b), Takahashi 
(2001)) because a grammatical case of remnant movement was not found in this 
language. In fact, Japanese has a well-formed instance of remnant movement. First, 
consider the data in (24). 

(24) a. John ga Icplsubj Hanako o] kasikoi to] omotteiru 

John NOM Hanako ACC intelligent COMP consider 

‘John considers that Hanako is intelligent.’ 

b. [ Sub j Hanako 0 ] John ga [ cp t Suh . kasikoi to] omotteiru 

c. [ cp [ Suh j Hanako 0 ] kasikoi to] Johnga t cp omotteiru 

d. ?*[ CP t Sub j kasikoi to] [ Sub j Hanako-o] John-ga t cp omotteiru 

(24a) represents the non-scrambled structure of an Exceptional Case Marking (ECM) 
construction in Japanese, in which the downstairs subject Hanako-o “Hanako-Acc” 
is assigned an Accusative Case from the matrix verb. As shown in (24b-c), either the 
ECM subject or the embedded clause can be scrambled. But it is impossible to apply 
these two instances of scrambling at once as is indicated by the degraded status of 
(24d), where the outer scrambled CP is a remnant that contains an unbound trace of 
the scrambled ECM subject. This structure violates Muller’s Generalization and can 
also be ruled out by the PBC. 

Let us now consider the examples in (25). 
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(25) a. [ Sub -Hanako ga] John niyotte [ CP t Sub j kasikoi to] omowareteiru 

Hanako NOM John by intelligent COMP consider.Pass 

‘(Lit) Hanako is considered by John that (she) is intelligent’ 

b. [ cp t Sub - kasikoi to] ] Suh - Hanako ga] John niyotte t cp omowareteiru 

(25a) is a passive counterpart of (24a), in which the downstairs subject has undergone 
A-movement into the upstairs subject position and made the lower clause a remnant. 
Notice that (25b) indicates that the remnant CP can be scrambled to the left of the A- 
moved subject. The structure meets Muller’s Generalization and is grammatical, but 
the PBC would incorrectly rule it out. Hence, at one word, the PBC is too strong to 
derive Muller’s Generalization. 

The second problem with a PBC-based account is that under the view that Japa¬ 
nese scrambling allows reconstruction freely, it was considered puzzling even in a 
pre-Minimalist framework why the PBC cannot be satisfied by reconstruction of a 
remnant at LF. In the Minimalist Program that attempts to eliminate the S-Structure 
as a level of linguistic representation, the S-Structure character of the PBC is not 
merely a puzzle but a real problem. 

Once it is established that the MCR is in place in grammar, the above two prob¬ 
lems with a PBC-based account will disappear. Let us first assume that the PBC is an 
LF condition. 

(26) Proper Binding Condition: 

Traces must be bound at LF. 

This eliminates the second problem straightforwardly. Then, how do we account for 
the ill-formedness of structures like (21a) and (22d)? The MCR gives the following 
answer to this question. Consider (27), which illustrates the structure of (22d). 

y—* Reconstruction—-1 

(27) [ cp Taro NOM t ob| hit COMP 1 [ ob . Hanako ACC 1 John-NOM Mary-DAT t cp said 

I-’•'Reconstruction- / 

Given that the PBC is an LF condition, it follows that the remnant CP has to undergo 
reconstruction to satisfy the condition at LF. The MCR dictates that in order for the 
outer scrambled element (the remnant CP) to reconstruct across the inner scrambled 
element (Hanako-Acc), the latter also reconstruct. However, the inner scrambled 
element has no place to reconstruct to because its launching site is contained in the 
outer scrambled element and there is no c-command relation between the inner 
scrambled phrase and its launching site. Reconstruction of the inner scrambled phrase 
into its original position counts as an illicit sideward movement, and reconstruction 
of the outer scrambled phrase across the inner one violates the MCR. If no recon¬ 
struction takes place, the PBC is violated. Hence, there is no way out, and this is why 
it is impossible to apply scrambling to a remnant that contains a trace left by another 
instance of scrambling. 
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Then, how do we rule in well-formed instances of remnant movement such 
as (21b) and (25b)? The answer is that because the remnant and the antecedent of 
the unbound trace have been movement by a different movement, the former can 
be reconstructed across the latter without violating the MCR. Recall that the MCR 
restrains reconstruction of one element across another only if both have been moved 
by the same type of movement, as we saw in the previous section based on the data in 
(18). (28) illustrates the TF reconstruction process of example (25b). 

(28) [ cp t Sub| intelligent COMP 1 [ Sub . Hanako NOM] John by t cp consider.Passive 

I.^Reconstruction--- / 

The scrambled CP can be reconstructed across the A-moved subject so as to meet the 
PBC. 

The combination of the PBC as an LF condition with the MCR correctly distin¬ 
guishes between the ill-formed instances of remnant movement and the well-formed 
ones. This in effect derives Muller’s Generalization, repeated in (29). 

(29) Muller’s Generalization: 

A configuration “[ Yp .. .t^..].. .XP.. .t yp ” is allowed only if XP and YP are moved 
by a different movement rule. 

The PBC mandates that all kinds of remnants (YP) undergo reconstruction across the 
binder of the unbound trace (XP). Flowever, when YP and XP have been moved by 
the same type of movement, XP is forced to undergo reconstruction into YP by virtue 
of the MCR, which necessarily results in an illicit sideward movement. Therefore, in 
order for reconstruction of YP to be exercised successfully, YP and XP must have been 
moved by a different movement rule, in which case the MCR does not apply to the 
reconstruction process. Since Muller’s Generalization can be deduced from the MCR 
in tandem with the PBC, to the extent that the generalization is maintainable, it can be 
interpreted as evidence for the MCR. 

2 . 3.2 A competing proposal 

It is worth noting that Kitahara (1997), Koizumi (1994), Sauerland (1999), and Takano 
(1994) have made a proposal that is comparable with the present one in deriving 
Muller’s Generalization. Roughly speaking, they propose, assuming the framework 
presented by Chomsky (1993, 1995), that Muller’s Generalization can be deduced 
from a minimality condition on upward movement, a version of which is given (30). 

(30) XP can move to the Specifier of F only if XP is the closest movable element to 
the Specifier of F. XP is not the closest movable element to the Specifier of F if 
there is YP that is movable to the Specifier of F and YP either dominates or c- 
commands XP. 

Let us take a brief look at their proposal using the schemata in (31). 
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(31) a. [ fp1 XPFj ... [ Yp ...t xp ...]] 

b- [ FP2 [ Y p---txp—] F 2 ...[ F pi XP Fj ...t Yp ] 

When the remnant (YP) and the antecedent of the unbound trace (XP) are moved by 
the same type of movement (which means that YP and XP compete for the Specifier 
position of the same head), the minimality condition in (30) is violated twice. The first 
violation is caused at the stage in (31a), where XP moves out of YP to the Spec-Fj in 
spite of the presence of YP that dominates XP and thus is a closer movable element to 
the Spec-F r The second violation occurs in the stage in (31b), in which YP moves over 
XP to the Spec-F 2 , but this time XP is closer to the Spec-F, because XP c-commands 
YP. The two violations of the minimality condition degrade the structure severely. This 
explains why XP and YP must be moved by a different movement rule. In that case, 
they do not compete for the landing site in either derivational stage. As a consequence, 
Muller’s Generalization is derived. 

Their proposal is the opposite to the present one in that Muller’s Generalization is 
derived from the minimality condition on upward movement rather than the one on 
reconstruction. At first sight, these two proposals may seem indistinguishable from 
each other, but it is not the case. Considering that the vast majority of evidence for 
Muller’s Generalization comes from the scrambling data, it is necessary for them to 
verify the assumption that scrambling obeys a minimality condition on a par with 
normal sorts of upward movement. However, there is no compelling evidence in favor 
the assumption that underlies their proposal. Rather, counterevidence is much easier 
to find. Examples (32) are constructed on the basis of Fukui and Saito’s (1998) data, 
which show that scrambling is not sensitive to a minimality condition. 

(32) a. fohn ga Hanakoni[ Cp Taroga nihon e kaetta to] itta 

JohnNOM Hanako DAT TaroNOM Japan to went.back COMP said 
‘John said to Hanako that Taro had gone back to Japan.’ 

b. Hanako-nf [ cp Taro-ga nihon-e kaetta to] John-ga t. t cp itta 

c. [ cp Taro-ga nihon-e kaetta to] Hanako-ni. John-ga t. t cp itta 

(32a) is a non-scrambled structure, and the other two examples show that both the 
matrix argument Hanako-ni “Hanako-Dat” and the embedded clause can be scram¬ 
bled in either order. If scrambling obeyed a minimality condition like the one in (30), 
one of the scrambled structures would wrongly be ruled out. It is thus reasonable to 
conclude that scrambling does not obey a minimality condition. 1 This means that the 
rival proposal has no independent grounds for explaining the core cases covered by the 
generalization. On the other hand, my proposal is built upon independent evidence 
that reconstruction of a scrambled phrase obeys the MCR. It is therefore clear that my 
proposal is superior to theirs as far as the core scrambling data are concerned. 
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3. Implications 

I have so far argued that reconstruction obeys a minimality condition just like upward 
movement, which is formulated as the Minimality Condition on Reconstruction 
reproduced in (33). 

(33) Minimality Condition on Reconstruction (MCR) 

An X-moved element cannot undergo reconstruction across another X-moved 
element, where X is a variable ranging over the types of movements. 

Let us now consider what implications the MCR has on the theory of grammar. As 
we saw in section 2.2, the MCR exhibits the mirror image to Relativized Minimality. 
This implies that the two minimality conditions imposed on reconstruction and 
upward movement follow from the same general principle (Call it P). The strongest 
implication of this suggestion is that reconstruction and upward movement obey the 
same condition and there is no essential difference between the two operations. If so, 
the theory of grammar should be symmetrical in the sense that it treats reconstruc¬ 
tion and upward movement in the same manner. Symmetrical grammar is preferable 
because we do not have to stipulate differences between upward movement and recon¬ 
struction, an important step toward an explanatory adequate theory of grammar. 
Accordingly, any theory that is not symmetric should be modified. 

However, there is no straightforward way to modify the standard derivational 
theory, which involves the derivational component to handle upward movement and 
the LF component to accommodate reconstruction. As long as upward movement and 
reconstruction take place in two different components, P has to be stated redundantly 
in both of them because there is no reason why two different components should obey 
the same principle (i.e., modularity). 

The redundancy problem with a derivational model will not arise in a theory in 
which the distinction between derivation component and LF is eliminated, hence no 
distinction between upward movement and reconstruction either. In such a theory, 
syntactic relations borne by movement and reconstruction are expressed by means of 
chains and the minimality conditions on movement and reconstruction are taken as 
constraints imposed on the well-formedness of interface representations. This theory 
is essentially the same as representational theories as is proposed by Rizzi (1986) 
and Brody (1995). In this paper, I cannot go into the details of the representational 
model for reasons of space and would like the reader to refer to Kuno (2004) for 
concrete proposals. 


4. Conclusion 

In the history of generative grammar, many attempts have been made to elucidate 
minimality conditions on upward movement, and some of these attempts have given 
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birth to the core principles of the theory of grammar in each era, such as the Supe¬ 
riority Condition of Chomsky (1973), Relativized Minimality of Rizzi (1990), the 
Minimal Link Condition of Chomsky (1995). In the current Minimalist theory, mini¬ 
mality conditions on upward movement are considered as constraints imposed on the 
establishment of feature-checking relation and the follow-up movement operation, 
and such constraints are regarded as incarnations of the general economy condition 
operative in the faculty of human language. This view was first proposed by Chomsky 
(1993) and has later been defended and developed by Boskovic (1997,1998), Chomsky 
(1995, 2000), Kitahara (1997), Richards (1997, 2001) and many others. While the 
economy-based theory of the minimality condition has considerably deepened our 
understanding of the nature of human language faculty, it has strengthened the 
derivational character of the computational system. Computation needs to be deri¬ 
vational; otherwise, the economy-based theory of the minimality condition cannot 
simply be formalized. 

The economy-centered derivational theory implies that upward movement 
behaves differently from reconstruction with respect to the way it obeys the mini¬ 
mality condition, under the assumption that reconstruction is an operation onto the 
LF representation that is the output of derivation. However, what we have seen is the 
opposite: Reconstruction obeys the minimality condition just like upward movement 
such as Wh-movement, QR, and object shift. This observation suggests that the theory 
of grammar should be symmetrical in the sense that it deals with upward movement 
and reconstruction in essentially the same manner. I have shown that the symmetrical 
grammar does not fit with the derivational theory for reasons of technicality and 
theoretical elegance. As an alternative to the derivational theory, I have suggested an 
outline of a representational theory that is able to express syntactic relations borne 
by upward movement and reconstruction in the same fashion. To the extent that the 
representational theory is maintainable, it weakens the significance of derivational 
economy in the theory of grammar. (This does not mean that economy plays no role 
in the theory of grammar. In fact, the present theory matches economy conditions that 
play a role in the interface representations, and it is possible to interpret the Chain 
Conditions as an “interface economy” condition.) 

Naturally, many questions remain with the proposed representational theory, but I 
hope that I have established some solid grounds for representational theories as well 
as offered some severe questions that derivational theories have to answer. 
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discussion and helpful suggestions. Earlier versions of this paper were presented at 2 nd East 
Coast 5 universities Syntax Workshop at University of Maryland (March 2004), 2 nd Theoretical 
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East Asian Linguistics workshop at National Tsing Hua University (June 2004), Strategies of 
Quantification at University of York (July 2004), a colloquium at Sapporo University (July 
2004), and 29 th Penn Linguistics Colloquium (February 2005). I am grateful to the audience in 
these places. Needless to say, the responsibility for remaining errors is mine. 

1. Sauerland and Elbourne (2002) derive the same generalization from Yatsushiro’s data and 
try to explain it in the standard T-model framework armed with PF-movement. However, as is 
shown in detail by Kuno (2004, To appear), there is a fatal drawback with their account. 


2. Sauerland’s (1999) argues that cases like (32) do not necessarily argue against the sensitivity 
of scrambling to a minimality condition. He argues that violation of the minimality condition 
can be avoided by assuming that two scrambled phrases first form multiple specifiers from which 
either of the two undergoes further scrambling, with the aid of an ancillary assumption that the 
elements in the specifiers of the same head are equidistant from outside. However, this solution 
seems to void his explanation of Muller’s Generalization because it will incorrectly legitimize 
the derivation illustrated in (i), where the XP is first scrambled to the Spec-FPl, making YP a 
remnant (i-a), then the remnant YP is scrambled to the inner Spec-FPl, which render XP and 
YP equidistant from a higher head (i-b), and finally YP is scrambled to the Spec-FP2 (i-c). 


(i) a. [ppjXPFj ... [ Yp ...t xp ...]] 

b. [ Fpl XP [ Fpi [ Yp ...t^...] F t ...t Yp ]] 

C. [p P2 [YP"dxp---] ^2 • • • [fpi XP [fpi *YP ^1 ■••t Y p]]] 

There is nothing wrong with this derivation. Hence, Sauerland loses his explanation. See Kuno 
(To appear) for details. 
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Abstract 

This paper discusses Japanese topic-constructions from the point of view of a mini¬ 
malist syntax-semantics interface, concentrating on the nara-construction. In 
particular, an interpretative mechanism of the Semantic Component is proposed for 
the interpretation of Japanese topic-constructions. It is argued that this interpretative 
mechanism requires the syntax to utilize a split CP (Rizzi 1997), and that this should 
be treated as an Interface Condition. It is also shown that the analysis advocated here 
further supports the Strong Minimalist Thesis (Chomsky 2001 and 2004a) and Onto¬ 
logical Minimalism (cf. Martin and Uriagereka 2000 and Chomsky 2004b). 


l. Introduction 

Since Rizzi (1997), there has been much interest in the CP-domain and many authors 
raise issues about the split-CP hypothesis (cf. E. Kiss 1998, Puskas 1997, Rizzi 2004 
and Belletti 2004). However, few authors pay attention to the relationship between 
the split-CP hypothesis and the semantic interface. Namely, which kinds of require¬ 
ments of the semantic interface necessitate a split CP? If we can give an answer 
to this question, it is clearly a favorable move in view of the Minimalist Program, 
which seeks to derive the properties of the syntactic computational mechanism of the 
Language Faculty from the requirements of the semantic interface (cf. Chomsky 1994 
and 2004a). 

In this paper, I will discuss Japanese topic-constructions from a minimalist view¬ 
point of the syntax-semantics interface, concentrating on the nara-construction, 
which exhibit a very rich interpretation. Also, I will attempt to specify the require¬ 
ments of the semantic interface which demand a split CP. Specifically, I will show that 
the interpretation of Japanese topic-constructions is deeply connected to the semantic 
interpretative mechanism in the Semantic Component and that Interface Conditions 
are responsible for the availability of the very rich interpretation which the nara- 
construction expresses. 
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Also, I will suggest that the semantic interpretative mechanism is a hierarchical 
four-dimensional structure (cf. Uriagereka 2002) and that, given this four-dimen¬ 
sional semantic interpretative mechanism, the syntactic computational mechanism 
must utilize a split CP. In Section 5, it will be indicated that this interpretative mecha¬ 
nism has an interesting implication in that it is built based on a topological mechanism 
and seems to give supporting evidence for the claim that Ontological Minimalism (cf. 
Martin and Uriagereka 2000 and Chomsky 2004b) is on the right track. 


2. nara-construction in Japanese 

In this section, I will describe some peculiarities of the nara-construction in Japanese, 
comparing it with a topic wa -construction and a nominative-ga copula construction. 
After that, I will analyze the nara-construction based on Carlson (1989). 1 

2.1 nara-construction and other copula constructions 

An example of the nara-construction, which receives a conditional and irrealis inter¬ 
pretation, is given below: 2 

(1) nara-construction in Japanese 
genogogakusya nara daihyoo(-da). 

linguist NARA representative(-COPULA) 

‘As for linguists, given their characteristics, it is appropriate for them to be repre¬ 
sentatives.’ 

Also, there are two other copula constructions in Japanese: a nomi native-ga copula 
construction in (2a) and a topic-wa construction in (2b): 

(2) a. gengogakusya ga daihyoo-da. 

linguist NOM representative-COPULA 
‘A linguist is a representative.’ 

b. gengogakusya wa daihyoo-da. 

linguist TOP representative-COPULA 
‘As for a linguist, he/she is a representative.’ 

As can easily be seen, the nara-construction in (1) expresses a very rich meaning 
including such information as linguist’s appropriateness as a representative, unlike 
the nominative-ga copula construction and the standard-wa topic copula construc¬ 
tion. Given the apparent similarity of the surface form of the sentences, other than the 
presence of nara, wa and ga, nara ought to serve a more complex function than wa or 
ga to create the interpretative differences between (1) and (2). Also, the nara- construc¬ 
tion in (1) is irrealis in the sense that it refers to some conditional but hopeful and 
desirable environment and it is true even if there is no linguist who is a representative 
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in the actual world, whereas the sentences in (2) have existential import. The relevant 
interpretations of the nara -construction are summarized in (3): 

(3) Japanese nara-c onstruction 3 
[NP1 nara NP2-da] 

NP1 - Individual/entity, embodying properties abstracted from Intensional 
Object (Carlson 1989) & Topic-marked phrase 
NP2 - Individual/entity, embodying properties abstracted from Kind (Carlson 
1989) 

As seen in (3), NP1 preceding nara bears intensionality, which will be explained in 2.2, 
whereas NP2 has a generic import, which makes it possible that the nara-construction 
expresses much richer interpretation than the sentences in (2) as a whole. 

Before I give a concrete analysis of the nara-construction, I will briefly review 
Carlson (1989) and illustrate what is meant by Intensional Object and Kind. 

2.2 Carlson (1989) and nara-construction 

According to Carlson (1989. 168), individuals are Intensional Objects, which are “the 
sorts of things that can appear at different times and places (and in different worlds) 
and still be the same even if the instances themselves are distinguishable”. I give 
examples involving Intensional Object in (4): 

(4) a. A guard stands in front of the queen’s palace. (Carlson. 1989. (7b)) 

b. John eats when he gets hungry. (Carlson. 1989. (35)) 

In (4a), the subject a guard is existentially interpreted. 4 In this case, a guard may exist 
at different times and places (= different instances), which are distinguishable them¬ 
selves such as one in front of the entrance gate in the early morning and one near the 
palace in the afternoon, yet it is still the same guard. Nonetheless, this subject NP is 
intensional at the same time in the sense that it cannot be automatically replaced with 
the person who I am pointing my finger at, even though the person I am pointing at 
is this guard and its extensional meaning is the same. Likewise, in (4b), the subject 
NP John may refer to different instances whenever John gets hungry and all of these 
different instances refer to John as individual. This subject is also intensional as a 
guard in (4a). Due to this, Carlson calls this sort of individual an Intensional Object 
and regards it as intensional. An existential interpretation of the subject NP is possible 
with an Intensional Object, because the individuals are quantified over at given points 
(instances) of references (Carlson 1989. 186) and it becomes possible to pick up 
different instances of the individuals. 

Also, he mentions another sort of individual, a Kind. For example, nominal 
expressions such as bears represent, like a proper name, an individual. Yet, this kind 
of expression, as a kind, is able to “denote multiple simultaneous instances at distinct 
locations in the same world” (Carlson 1989. 169). Thus, bears in (5a), unlike John 
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Smith in (5b), can “appear simultaneously” on the South Pole and the Indianapolis 
Zoo, whereas Smith can be in one of those places at a given time: 

(5) a. Bears hibernate. (Carlson 1989. 167) 

b. John Smith hibernates. 

Essentially, a Kind interpretation is a standard generic interpretation. 

Carlson ascribes the difference between Intensional Objects and Kinds to the 
reading of the NP itself and claims that there are two levels of intensionality. 5 Espe¬ 
cially, he suggests that the unbounded reading is related to the Intensional Object 
interpretation, whereas the bounded meaning is responsible for the Kind interpreta¬ 
tion. To clarify the distinction between bounded and unbounded readings, consider 
the sentence in (6): 

(6) Every friend of John’s likes sweets. (Carlson 1989. (43)) 

a. There is a necessary characteristic to like sweets on all friends of John’s 
potential friends as well as his present ones. 

unbounded / Intensional Object 

b. A common characteristic of all John’s present friends is to like sweets. 

bounded / Kind 

In (6a), the sentence is understood to express a requirement for anyone who might be 
a friend of John’s and this applies to both all present friends and potential friends of 
John. In a word, the subject NP is interpreted as intensional, though each instance of 
a friend of John’s is extensional. Carlson suggests that the interpretation (6a) may be 
derived, if the nominal phrase every friend of John’s covers all unbounded instances of 
John’s potential friends in the relevant context (cf. John’s life). According to him, the 
unbounded generic interpretation attributes the generic property of liking sweets to 
the meaning of the subject NP every friend of John’s, as shown in (7): 

(7) [Gn(likes sweets)] (Vx: friend of John’s (x)). (Carlson 1989. (45)) 

In this paper, I tentatively assume that there is an intensional operator in the semantic 
representation corresponding to (7), which gives intensionality to NPs (the individ¬ 
uals involving entities) when these NPs are bound by this operator. 6 

In (6b), the sentence, on the other hand, describes a common characteristic of all 
John’s present friends. For example, suppose that John has three friends. In this case, 
the generalization in (6b) may hold if we look at each of John’s three friends and find 
that each likes sweets, whereas we cannot determine whether John’s potential friends 
are required to like sweets by looking at these three friends. In that sense, the subject 
every friend of John’s covers bounded finite instances of John’s friends and all instances 
refer to tokens of different friends in different locations at the same period. 

Here, I assume, following Diesing (1992) that this type of a generic interpretation 
is induced when a generic operator is introduced in the semantic representation. An 
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NP is interpreted as Kind when it is bound by a generic operator in the restrictive 
clause, as discussed later. 7 

Let us turn to the nara-construction in (1), which is repeated below: 

(8) gengogakusya nara daihyoo(-da). 

‘As for linguists, given their characteristics, it is appropriate for them to be repre¬ 
sentatives.’ 

As I said, NP1 preceding nara has an intensionality and NP2 following nara seems 
to have generic import, which I tentatively attributed to the assumption that NP1 
embodies Intensional Object and NP2 Kind. Given the denotations of Intensional 
Object and Kind discussed above respectively, the relevant interpretation listed in (3) 
is now restated as follows. First, the subject (NP1) gengogakusya ‘linguists’ expresses 
their noticeable properties and behavior, abstracted and generalized from every 
distinguishable instance of different linguists in their whole history like instances of 
linguists thinking always critically, knowing several linguistic phenomena in several 
languages and working very hard on their own research, that is, the properties of 
linguists abstracted from Intensional Object. As a whole, it conveys their noticeable 
characteristics and habits like diligence. 

On the other hand, daihyoo ‘representative’ (NP2) expresses its typical charac¬ 
teristics, abstracted from general properties of multiple instances of representatives 
at different scenes at different places in the same time like a representative of United 
Nations, a representative of Microsoft and a representative of Harvard University, 
namely, the characteristics of representatives abstracted from Kind. As a result, it yields 
typical characteristics of representatives like the general necessity of diligence and 
leadership. As a whole, the sentence in (1) means that linguists, given their attributes 
and behavior, are appropriate individuals of a representative since they possess the 
preferable properties for being a representative. 

This analysis of the nara -construction is supported by the following contrasts 
between the nara-construction in (9) and other copula constructions in (10-11): 8 

(9) a. MIT nara Chomsky(-da). 

MIT NARA Chomsky(-COPULA). 

‘As for MIT, given its properties and environment, it is really appropriate 
for and has strong association with Chomsky.’ 

b. kekkon nara gaisikei(-da). 

marriage NARA foreign-owned(-COPULA) 

‘As for marriage, given my future and married life, it is appropriate to marry 
with a person who works at foreign-owned companies and I want to do.’ 

(10) a. *MIT ga Chomsky-da. 

#‘MIT is Chomsky.’ 


b. *kekkon ga gaisikei-da. 

#’Marriage is a foreign-owned company.’ 
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(11) a. 9 *MIT wa Chomsky-da. 

#’As for MIT, it is Chomsky.’ 

b. *kekkon wa gasikei-da. 

#’As for marriage, it is a foreign-owned company.’ 

As shown in (9-11), the nara-construction is possible in many contexts, where the 
nominative copula construction and the standard-wa copula construction would 
receive quite anomalous meanings. This contrast is easily explained by the analysis 
proposed above. Because the NPs in the nara-construction is interpreted as an Inten- 
sional Object and a Kind and behave as if they receive a much more sophisticated 
interpretation than a mere argument NP or predicative NP, a sentence involving the 
nara-construction can receive a special meaning which cannot be obtained in other 
copula constructions, whereas an NP in other copula constructions is given no special 
interpretation and receives a trivial interpretation, resulting in somewhat odd inter¬ 
pretations, as the translations show. 

In this section I started by describing the properties of the nara-construction. 
Then, I gave a brief review of Intensional Object and Kind in Carlson (1989) and attrib¬ 
uted the rich interpretation of the nara-construction in (8) to the assumption that 
NP1 obtains an Intensional Object interpretation and NP2 obtains a Kind interpreta¬ 
tion, which is also responsible for the occurrence of the nara-construction in several 
contexts. I summarize the peculiarities of the nara-construction in (12): 

(12) Peculiarities of nara-construction 

i. quite richer interpretation than typical copula constructions with ga and wa 

- NP1 (NP preceding nara) with the interpretation abstracted from Inten¬ 
sional Object (Carlson 1989) 

- NP2 (NP following nara) with the interpretation abstracted from Kind 
(Carlson 1989) 

ii. felicitous interpretation within several sentences (cf. (9)) 

Hereafter, I will investigate into a mechanism which gives rise to the peculiarities of 
the nara-construction and into the licensing conditions which allow this mechanism 
to work in such a way. The next section will introduce the Mapping Condition and the 
hierarchalized restrictive clause as a starting point to determine the mechanism which 
is the source of the unique properties of the nara-construction. 


3. Mapping Condition 

In this section, I will introduce the Mapping Hypothesis (Diesing 1992) and gener¬ 
alize it along with the recent proposal of the split CP hypothesis by Rizzi (1997). Also, 
I will propose that the restrictive clause is actually hierarchicalized. The generalized 
Mapping Hypothesis and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause will be used to analyze 
the nara-construction in Section 4. 
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3.1 Generalized Mapping Condition 

According to Diesing (1992), the interpretation of bare plural subjects may be 
ambiguous depending on whether a sentence involves a stage-level predicate or an 
individual-level predicate. For example, the bare plural subject/iremen in (13b), which 
contains a stage-level predicate, is ambiguous between a generic interpretation and an 
existential interpretation, whereas violinists in (13a), which contains an individual- 
level predicate is unambiguous. This bare subject has only a generic interpretation: 

(13) a. Violinists are intelligent. 

b. Firemen are available. 

Given these facts, Diesing (1992) proposes the Mapping Hypothesis in (14): 10 

(14) Mapping Hypothesis (Diesing 1992. 10. (14)) 

i. Materials from VP are mapped into the nuclear scope. 

ii. Materials outside VP are mapped into a restrictive clause. 

Considering the Mapping Hypothesis in (14) in the present context, bare plurals are 
interpreted differently depending on whether they are located within VP or outside 
VP. When bare plurals are positioned within VP, they are mapped into the nuclear 
scope and bound by an existential closure, assigned an existential interpretation. On 
the other hand, when bare plurals are positioned outside VP, they are mapped into the 
restrictive clause and bound by a generic operator, assigned a generic interpretation. 
Diesing suggests that the subject of an individual-level predicate is base-generated in 
IP-Spec and PRO stays in VP-Spec to be 9-marked, whereas the subject of stage-level 
predicate is base-generated in VP-Spec and moved into IP-Spec for case reason, as 
schematically shown below: 

(15) a. [jpViolinistSj are [ vp PRO; intelligent]] 
b. [ Ip Firemem are [ vp t i available]] 

Then, she derives the differences of the interpretational ambiguities of bare plural 
subjects between (13a) and (13b) from the schematic structures in (15). Because bare 
plural subjects of an individual-level predicate can occur only within IP-Spec, it must 
be mapped into the restrictive clause and bound by a generic operator, obtaining a 
generic interpretation. For this reason, the bare plural subject violinists in (13a) is 
unambiguous. On the other hand, bare plural subjects of a stage-level predicate have 
a reconstruction option and may be positioned in either IP-Spec or VP-Spec at LF, 
mapped into the nuclear scope or the restrictive clause, depending on whether they 
undergo reconstruction. When they are reconstructed, they are mapped into the 
nuclear scope and obtain an existential interpretation, while when they remain in IP- 
Spec, they are mapped into the restrictive clause and obtain a generic interpretation. 

The Mapping Hypothesis does a good job in simple cases, yet it may not be 
enough when one considers a syntactic projection above IP. As seen above, it nicely 
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distinguishes syntactic materials within IP, but does not say anything about syntactic 
materials above IP, especially, the CP-domain. 11 

Recently, several authors, such as Rizzi (1997) and E. Kiss (1998), have explored 
the domain of CP in detail. In particular, Rizzi proposes that CP is divided into four 
functional projections (hereafter, the split CP hypothesis), as shown in (16): 12 

(16) f-ForceP S P eC F ° rCe [to P P S P eC T °P° [focP S P eC F ° C ° [ P inP S P eC Fin ° tip ••••]]]]] 

If every semantic operator is correlated with a particular syntactic projection based on 
its own property, it seems plausible to assume that each functional projection within 
the CP-domain is associated with a corresponding operator. For instance, FocP is 
associated with a focus operator (cf. Rizzi 1997) and TopP is associated with a topic 
operator (cf. Huang 1984). If so, it is easy to think of a complex case where more than 
one operator co-occur and multiple variables are necessitated and, correspondingly, it 
seems that more than one restrictive clause is necessary. Clearly, these multiple occur¬ 
rences of operators, variables and restrictive clauses make the semantic representation 
quite complicated and make it difficult to relate an operator to a variable and a restric¬ 
tive clause appropriately. Also, in that case, it may be possible that an operator could 
bind two variables, one of which should be bound by another operator, which seems 
to violate the Bijection Principle in (17): 

(17) a. An operator must locally A’-bind one and only one variable. 

b. A variable must be locally A’-bound by one and only one operator. 

(Koopman and Sportiche 1982) 

To avoid this kind of problem, I would like to generalize the Mapping Hypothesis, 
taking the split CP hypothesis in (16) by Rizzi (1997) into consideration. Additionally, 
it is natural to assume that the restrictive clause is also hierarchicalized to be compat¬ 
ible with the split CP hypothesis. To achieve this revision, I generalize the Mapping 
Hypothesis as in (18) and hypothesize the hierarchicalized restrictive clause as 
in (19): 

(18) Generalized Mapping Hypothesis (Mapping Condition) 13 

The height of syntactic elements corresponds in general to the kind of interpreta¬ 
tion they receive and functional projections higher than T are mapped into the 
restrictive clause. 

(19) Hierarchicalized restrictive clause (cf. Chierchia 1995) 14 

i. The restrictive clause is hierarchicalized along with the functional projections 
of the CP domain and each restrictive clause corresponds to different func¬ 
tional projections within the CP-domain. 

ii. If x moves to Spec-FP, there is an operator a corresponding to the functional 
head F and, then, y is the restrictive clause of a. 
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Following the recent proposal of Chomsky (2001 and 2004a), I assume that the gener¬ 
alized Mapping Hypothesis and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause, properties of 
LF, follow from Interface Conditions (IC). Hereafter, I will refer to this generalized 
Mapping Hypothesis in (18) as the Mapping Condition (MC). 

Before moving to the next section, I have one thing to note. As I said in the 
introduction, the split CP hypothesis should be motivated by the requirements of 
the semantic interface. However, in this section I argued that the split CP hypothesis 
forces the restrictive clause to be hierarchicalized and the MC to be changed accord¬ 
ingly, which is the other way around from what I said in the introduction and clearly 
lacks the minimalist spirit. Nonetheless, as implied in the beginning of this section, 
I conveniently modified the Mapping Hypothesis and the restrictive clause for the 
analysis of the nara -construction in Japanese. In Section 5, I will motivate the MC 
and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause on minimalist grounds and revise these two 
proposals by adopting Uriagereka’s (2002) idea that the Language Faculty utilizes a 
hierarchical four-dimensional structure. Before doing this work, I will analyze topic 
constructions in Japanese and provide support for the hierarchicalized restrictive 
clause and the MC. 


4. Analysis 

In this section, I will explain the peculiarities of the nara-construction in terms of the 
MC by comparing the standard-wa topic construction and the nara-construction. 
After analyzing topic-constructions in Japanese, I will try to argue for my analysis, 
especially for syntactic positions of NP1 (NP preceding nara), nara and NP2 (NP 
following nara). The data presented support the hierarchicalized restrictive clause 
and the MC. 

4.1 Topic constructions with wa 

Before discussing the nara-construction, I would like to analyze the standard-wa topic 
construction first. An example of the standard-wa topic construction is given below: 

( 20 ) gengogakusya wa daihyoo-da. 

linguist TOP representative-COPULA 
‘As for a linguist, he/she is a representative.’ 

In the literature, topic phrases are commonly thought to be located in Spec-TopP 
(cf. Rizzi 1997 and Watanabe 2003). Assuming wa is a functional element marking a 
common topic in Japanese and occupies Top-head, NP-vra is located in TopP, as in 
(21); is, 16 
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(21) [ Topp linguist. [ Top wa] [ Tp t [ yp t [ sc t. representative] da J T Tp ] TopP ] 

By the MC, NP-wa is mapped into the restrictive clause of a topic operator and bound 
by this operator, as informally illustrated in (22): 

(22) (Top) x [x is linguist] (3x) y y is a representative & x is y. 

In contrast, I assume an NP with ga is located in Spec-TP (cf. Kuroda 1992) and 
mapped into the nuclear scope, bound by an implicit existential quantifier. 17 An 
example of the nominative copula construction is given in (23): 

(23) gengogakusya ga daihyoo-da. 

linguist NOM representative-COPULA 
‘A linguist is a representative.’ 

The syntactic structure of the nominative copula construction in (23) is given in (24a) 
and its semantic representation is illustrated in (24b): 

(24) a. [ Tp linguist [ vP t i [ sc f ; representative] da vP ] T Tp ] 

b. (Ex) x x, y, x is a linguist, y is a representative & x is y. 

In the next subsection, I will analyze the nara-construction based on the analysis of 
the standard-wa construction. 

4.2 nara-construction 

As discussed in Section 2, the interpretation of the rcara-construction, an example of 
which is repeated below, is very rich: 

(25) gengogakusya nara daihyoo-da. 

linguist NARA representative-COPULA 

‘As for linguists, given their characteristics, it is appropriate and suitable for them 
to be representative.’ 

Since, as shown in Section 2, the interpretation of NP-nara is in some ways similar to 
that of NP-wa, I assume it is mapped into one of the restrictive clause, not the nuclear 
scope. However, since NP- nara clearly functions as more than a mere topic, I would 
like to claim that the nara-construction differs from the topic wa-construction in the 
following two respects. First, in the nara-construction, not only the NP preceding 
nara (NP1) but the NP following nara (NP2) move to high functional projections FP, 
unlike the standard-wa topic construction (see (21)). 18 Clearly, this entails that these 
NPs may be mapped into the restrictive clause and bound by quantificational opera¬ 
tors due to the movement. In addition, I claim NP1 is interpreted as a topic as well as 
an Intensional Object in the nara-construction. 

More specifically, I claim that in the nara-construction NP1 (here, gengogakusya 
= ‘linguists’) is located in Spec-FPl where it is bound by an intensional operator in the 
restrictive clause of this operator and NP2 ( daihyoo = ‘representatives’) is located in 
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Spec-FP2 where it is bound by a generic operator, as shown in (26), resulting in their 
interpretations as Intensional Object and Kind respectively: 19 

(26) [ FP1 linguists; nara [ Fp2 representative^ F2 [ TopP t Top [ Tp t [ vP t [ sc 1.1] 
daj T]]]] 

These mappings are assured by the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. 20 
An intensional operator is positioned in a quantificational domain where it can bind a 
variable in the highest place and a generic operator binds a variable in the next highest 
place, as in (27): 21 

(27) (Int) x , (Gen) y , (Top) z [x is a linguist [y is a representative [z is a trace of x] ... [ 
... ] x is y. 

Also, I attribute the dual interpretations ofNPl with a topic and an Intensional Object 
to the fact that it moves first to Spec-TopP and then to Spec-FPl, as in (26). Then, 
the lower copy of NP1 in Spec-TopP is bound by a topic operator and NP1 in Spec- 
FPl is bound by an intensional operator, as illustrated in (27). Though this binding 
relationship might violate Chain Uniformity, I speculate that the Chain Uniformity 
is maintained unless the Uniformity Condition in (28) is violated: 22 

(28) Uniformity Condition 

Chain Uniformity of a is satisfied unless elements of a chain of a are bound 
both in either of the restrictive clauses and the nuclear scope simultane¬ 
ously. 

Now, it is a good place to ask why the «ara-construction has the peculiarities in (12), 
which are repeated below: 

(12) Peculiarities of nara-c onstruction 

i. quite richer interpretation than typical copula constructions with ga and 
wa 

NP1 (NP preceding nara ) with the interpretation abstracted from Inten¬ 
sional Object (Carlson 1989) 

NP2 (NP following nara) with the interpretation abstracted from Kind 
(Carlson 1989) 

ii. felicitous interpretation within several sentences (cf. (9)) 

First of all, why does the nara-construction have the rich meaning? This is due to the 
two properties of nara, discussed above. It is because nara moves NP1 and NP2 into 
FP and these NPs are mapped into the restrictive clauses of the relevant operators. 
Given the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause, these NPs are bound by the 
relevant quantificational operators, due to which NP1 can receive the Intensional 
Object interpretation and NP2 can receive the Kind interpretation, enabling the 
nara-construction to express the very rich interpretation as a whole, unlike other 
copula constructions. 
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Second, why can the nara -construction appear in a wide range of environ¬ 
ments? Because NP1 and NP2 are mapped into the restrictive clauses of the relevant 
quantificational operators and bound by these operators, receiving an intensional 
interpretation and the Kind interpretation respectively, these NPs express much more 
than their inherent meanings and thus contribute to the rich interpretation of the 
nara-construction. As a result, the nara-construction can exhibit the rich and licit 
interpretation of the sentences like ‘given my future and married life, I want to marry 
with a person who works at foreign-owned companies’, as in (9). 

In contrast, NPs in the nominative copula construction are mapped into the 
nuclear scope and bound by an implicit existential quantifier, unable to express more 
than their inherent meanings. Due to this poor mapping, the nominative copula 
construction in ( 10 ) exhibits quite strange meanings like ‘marriage is foreign-owned’, 
inducing unacceptability. Similarly, even if one of NPs is mapped into the restrictive 
clause in the standard-wa topic construction, it is bound by a topic operator and 
receives only a topic interpretation. Thus, this NP is interpreted as a topic with an 
existential meaning. Therefore, (11) are bad due to this poor mapping, leading to an 
anomalous LF interpretation like ‘as for marriage, it is foreign-owned’. 

Clearly, the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause explain the peculiarities 
of the nara -construction and the distribution of copula constructions in Japanese. In 
the next section, I will discuss the mapping phenomena in the nara -construction and 
show that the analysis in this subsection is actually reasonable. In addition, I will give 
a piece of evidence supporting the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. 

4 . 2.1 Evidence for mapping in the nara- construction 

According to Diesing (1992), the following sentences in (29) may have an interpreta¬ 
tion where variables introduced by the indefinites Japanese and violists may be bound 
by a quantificational adverb, an operator adjoined to TP by Quantifier Construal, 
giving rise to a quantificational interpretation: 

(29) a. lapanese often read newspaper. (cf. Diesing 1992) 

‘Many Japanese read newspaper.’ 

b. Violists seldom play the piano. 

‘Few violists play the piano.’ 

Diesing claims that a quantificational interpretation is obtained in (29) because the 
subject may be mapped into the restrictive clause and bound by the quantifica¬ 
tional adverb (adverbial quantificational operator), resulting in the following semantic 
representation: 

(30) a. often x [ x is a Japanese] x reads newspaper, 
b. seldom x [x is a violist] x plays the piano. 

As discussed in the previous subsection, NP1 in the nara -construction is mapped into 
the restrictive clause of an intensional operator, where it is bound by this operator. 
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This means that this NP is not bound by a generic operator, which implies that it 
is moved into the highest position in narrow syntax and escapes from binding by 
a generic operator given the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. If so, it 
should be the case that NP1 escapes from binding by an adverbial quantificational 
operator in a Japanese sentence corresponding to (29), whereas the NP preceding 
wa should be bound by this operator. These predictions are borne out. Consider the 
sentences in (31): 

(31) a. seijika nara taitei guutara-da. 

politician NARA mostly laziness-COPULA 

‘If some person is a politician, given its properties, it is mostly the case that 
this person has a general property of laziness.’ 

b. seijika wa taitei guutara-da. 

politician TOP mostly lazy-COPULA 
‘As for politicians, most ones are lazy.’ 

c. *seijika ga taitei guutara-da. 

politician NOM mostly lazy-COPULA 

In (31a), seijika ‘politician’ escapes from binding by an adverbial quantificational 
operator created by taitei ‘often’. 23 Given its interpretation in (31a), it is bound by 
the intensional operator as usual. On the other hand, the NP preceding wa does not 
escape from binding by an adverbial quantificational operator and receives a quanti¬ 
ficational interpretation in (31b). I assume that (31c) is bad, because there is no NP 
movement involved in this sentence and nothing is mapped into the restrictive clause. 
Consequently, an adverbial quantificational operator has nothing to bind, resulting 
in vacuous quantification. The relevant informal semantic representations are 
given below: 24 

(32) a. {Int x [x is a politician] Gen y [y is laziness]} ...[...] x is y. (= (31a)) 

b. taitei (often) x [ x is a politician] x is lazy. (= (31b)) 

c. * taitei [...] x is a politician, y is laziness &x is y. (= (31c)) 

Vacuous quantification 

Notice that the sentences in (31) and their semantic presentations in (32) lend a 
support for my analysis of the nara- construction as well as the MC and the hierar¬ 
chicalized restrictive clause, because, as my analysis predicts, each of the relevant 
quantificational operators correctly bind its corresponding variable introduced by 
bare plurals, depending on the syntactic positions of bare plurals. 

4 . 2.2 Evidence for places of NPs in nara-construction 

Another piece of evidence for our analysis of the nara-construction comes from 
so-called kagiru-sentences. In Japanese, several types of sentences require the topic- 
construction with wa. The following type of sentences A-wa B-ni kagi-ru ‘As for A, B 
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is best’ (kagiru-sentence KGS) is one of them. Examples of KGS are given below: 

(33) a. maguro wa sasimi ni kagi.ru. 

tuna TOP raw.fish DAT best 
‘As for tuna, raw tuna is best.’ 

b. American shorthair wa silver ni kagi.ru. 

American Shorthair TOP silver DAT best 
‘As for American shorthair, silver ones are best.’ 

Interestingly, nara can select and embed KGS under it as in (34), whereas multiple- 
topicalizations are impossible as in (35), indicating that the genuine topic-construction 
may not select and embed KGS: 25 

(34) a. sakana nara magruo wa sasimi ni kagi.ru. 

fish NARAtuna TOP raw.fish DAT best 

‘As for fish, given its properties and characteristics, raw tuna is best among 

tuna dishes.’ 

b. nekonara American shorthair wa silver ni kagi.ru. 
cat NARA American shorthair TOP silver DAT best 
‘As for cats, given their characteristics, silver ones are best among American 
shorthair.’ 

(35) a. *sakana wa maguro wa sasiminikagi.ru. 

b. *neko wa American shorthair wa silver nikagi.ru. 

The fact that standard-wa topic-construction can be embedded in the nara- construc¬ 
tion may suggest that nara occupies the head of the highest functional projection 
(i.e.FPl), and that, in turn, NP1, which precedes nara, is positioned within FPl-Spec. 
Also, it is natural to think that NP2 in (34) occupies the same position as NP-wa in 
(33) maybe because of the selectional properties of nara. Assuming that it should be 
the case that generic topic phrases are positioned above TopP and a generic operator 
quantifies a variable in the higher hierarchicalized restrictive clause than a topic 
operator due to the MC, it follows that NP-wa in (33) and NP2 in (34) occupy the posi¬ 
tion above TopP, FP2-Spec. 26 I take this as evidence indicating that NP2 is positioned 
within FP2-Spec in general in the nara-construction. 27 

In this section, I analyzed copula constructions in Japanese, concentrating on the 
rcara-construction. Especially, I claimed that in the rcara-construction, nara moves 
both NP1 and NP2 into higher functional projections and enables these NPs to be 
mapped into the higher restrictive clauses. As a result, NP1 is bound by an intensional 
operator and NP2 is bound by a generic operator, obtaining the Intensional Object 
interpretation and the Kind interpretation respectively and giving rise to the very rich 
interpretation of the nara-construction. For this reason, the nara-construction can 
appear in several contexts, unlike other copula constructions. Also, I provided two 
pieces of evidence (quantificational adverbs and KGS) for the analysis of the nara- 
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construction advocated here, which seem to argue for the MC and the hierarchicalized 
restrictive clause, too. 

In the next section, I will modify the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive 
clause along with Uriagereka’s (2002) idea that the Language Faculty may utilize a 
hierarchical four-dimensional structure, proposing that the semantic interpretative 
mechanism of the semantic interface (i.e. the Semantic Component) makes use of a 
four-dimensional structure. I will return to the analysis of the nara -construction in 
Section 6. 


5. Split CP and the semantic interpretative mechanism 

In this section, following Uriagereka’s (2002) idea that the Language Faculty 
utilizes a hierarchical four-dimensional structure, I will propose that the semantic 
interpretative mechanism of the Semantic Component consists of a hierarchical four¬ 
dimensional structure, incorporating the hierarchicalized restrictive clause into this 
four-dimensional semantic interpretative mechanism. Especially, I will argue that this 
four-dimensional semantic interpretative mechanism is theoretically favorable from 
the minimalist viewpoint (especially, in the view of the Strong Minimalist Thesis) in 
that the four-dimensional semantic mechanism may be built based on the topological 
mechanism, which Uriagereka (2002) suggests can be thought of as one of the general 
properties of natural science. 

Also, I will attribute the existence of a split CP to the properties of the four-dimen¬ 
sional semantic mechanism. Simply put, different semantic dimensions demand 
different types of functional heads within the CP-domain and, thus, it is necessary to 
divide CP in accordance with this mechanism. Here, the MC plays a role. The MC is 
(at least, conceptually) necessary to bridge the split CP in narrow syntax and the four¬ 
dimensional semantic interpretative mechanism. 

In Section 5.3, I will briefly touch on what Uriagereka call warping operations, 
which will be discussed in more detail in 6.2. I will begin by reviewing Uriagereka 
( 2002 ). 

5.1 Uriagereka 2002 

In Section 3,1 proposed the hierarchicalized restrictive clause for the semantic repre¬ 
sentation to be compatible with the split CP Hypothesis (Rizzi 1997). As admitted, 
this is only a speculation and equivalent to saying that because it is empirically pref¬ 
erable that syntactic structures of the CP-domain are complicated as Rizzi and other 
authors argue, the semantic representation is accordingly complicated, which is a 
mere descriptive account without any concrete evidence and conceptual motivation. 
Needless to say, this is not a minimalist account and, to say more, it is very strange 
in the view of IC that the semantic interface component observes the properties of 
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narrow syntax, not vice versa, though this account may explain the tiara-construction 
and other copula constructions in Japanese. 28 Thus, we should ask why the semantic 
representation is complicated in the way the syntactic structure of the CP-domain is 
and why there exists such a parallel correspondence between narrow syntax and the 
semantic interface. 

To solve these problems in a principled way, I would like to specify the properties 
of the semantic interpretative mechanism with the help of Uriagereka (2002). 

Uriagereka (2002) suggests that the Language Faculty utilizes the hierarchical four¬ 
dimensional structure, which is derived from the algebraic structure of numbering 
systems. 29 Conceptually, this suggestion is quite reasonable if the Language Faculty 
is a mental organ, because it is clear that other cognitive systems make use of the 
hierarchical four-dimensional structure. Not only mathematical cognitive systems 
dealing with number (cf. Chomsky 2004b) and topological objects (cf. diagrammatical 
objects), but also the visual system makes use of the four-dimensional structure. Let us 
look at the use of the four-dimensionality of the visual system by taking diagrammatic 
objects as an example. 

Among diagrammatic objects, lines are topologically dimensional objects and 
are an essential topological unit, functioning as atoms for every diagrammatic object. 
By topological operations applying to diagrammatic objects, lines are incrementally 
arranged into sides, stretching over space, and made into two dimensional objects, 
forming a part of sides. 30 We often see this topological operation in the actual world. 
For example, if three straight strings are connected with one another at each end, we 
can easily visualize them as a triangle with area, a two dimensional object. 31 Likewise, 
sides are multiply arranged into solids, expanding over area, and made into three 
dimensional objects, also forming a part of solids by topological operations. In fact, 
this topological operation can be achieved without difficulty in the actual world. When 
one makes a paper round, one can visualize this paper as a pillar, a three dimensional 
object. Moreover, topological operations can make a four-dimensional object which 
spreads over a sequence of time by putting solids into a successive continuation 
over a temporal sequence, again making solids a part of a created four-dimensional 
object. Interestingly, we can easily do even this topological operation. A rounded 
paper, which is visually recognized as pillar, can be visualized as the four-dimensional 
objects moving continuously over a sequence of time by squashing and stretching this 
paper constantly. 

To summarize, M-dimensional diagrammatic objects are made into the next 
higher n+1 dimensional objects by topological operations (cf. add area, space or 
time to diagrammatic objects), forming a part of the n+1 dimensional objects. Thus, 
topological operations organize a hierarchical structure. We have seen that these 
topological operations are easily achieved in a daily life with the help of the visual 
system. This implies that the visual system is equipped with a device dealing with 
a four-dimensional structure. In turn, it could be hoped that the Language Faculty 
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may similarly utilize a four-dimensional structure with topological operations, as 
claimed above. 

Finally, I note that Uriagereka calls these kinds of topological operations warping 
operations, which boost an n-dimensional diagrammatic object into the next higher 
n+1 dimension. 32 Thus, cognitive systems equipped with a four-dimensional structure 
may resort to warping operations to boost some object from a lower operation into a 
higher dimension. 

In the next subsection, I will investigate the semantic interface and attempt to 
specify the interpretative mechanism, taking Uriagereka (2002) into consideration. 

5.2 Four-dimensional structure and the semantic interface 

As a starting point, I would like to seriously inquire into what kind of linguistic 
elements function as elementary unit in the Semantic Component. This elemen¬ 
tary unit is thought to express a propositional meaning given that a proposition 
is an essential unit for the calculation of meanings. 33 Normally, syntactic expres¬ 
sions that convey a propositional meaning are (full or embedded) sentences, which 
always contain predicates. 34 Here, following Davidson’s (1967) claim that predi¬ 
cates of natural languages are predicates of events (see also Tenny and Pustejovsky 
2000). I assume that sentential predicates predicate events. 35 Thus, it follows that 
sentences expressing propositional meaning always involve a predication of events. If 
so, it is plausible to think that an atomic unit which expresses propositional meaning 
involves events and events as well as proposition function as an essential unit in the 
Semantic Component. 

Now, it is a good place to introduce a semantic interpretative mechanism with 
a hierarchical four-dimensional structure. I refer to it by the term the hierarchical 
Four-Dimensional Structure (4DS). I assume that 4DS is responsible for the semantic 
interpretation in the semantic interface, the Semantic Component. As mentioned 
above, events function as an essential unit in the Semantic Component. For this 
reason, I assume that events function as elementary elements in 4DS and, conse¬ 
quently, are simple one-dimensional (ID) objects, which function as atoms for every 
semantic expression, as lines function as atoms for diagrammatical objects. 36 

Also, I assume here that it is necessary for events to be anchored to a specific 
time to be assigned a truth-value (Ogihara 2006 and Parsons 1990). This suggests that 
linguistic objects in ID syntactically correspond to the projection of T (TP), given that 
T or the projection of T functions as anchoring events to a specific time. 37 Following 
Ogihara (2006), I assume that this specific tense anchor gives an existential inter¬ 
pretation to a whole sentence involving events and event participants. 38,39 Thus, the 
interpretation which is given to syntactic objects (actually, syntactic elements within 
TP and TP itself) in ID in 4DS is an existential interpretation, which goes along with 
Uriagereka’s (2002) suggestion that ID consists of simple materials given that an 
existential interpretation is semantically simple. 40 For this reason, I propose that TP 
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is a lexical maximal projection. In addition, given that TP may be considered a lower 
syntactic projection than functional projections within the CP-domain, it is natural 
that MC requires that syntactic materials within TP are mapped into ID in Multiple 
Transfer. 

Moreover, this presumption is compatible with the MC. The MC suggests that TP 
corresponds to the nuclear scope in the semantic representation, where an existential 
closure is applied and variables are given an existential interpretation. TP corre¬ 
sponds to ID where an existential interpretation is obtained, as in the nuclear scope. 
This suggests that the nuclear scope might be replaced with the lowest dimension 
within 4DS. 

This assumption is both empirically and conceptually supported. Historically, TP 
is often thought of as the basic syntactic projection where all lexical syntactic proper¬ 
ties are satisfied. For example, Chomsky (1986) suggests that TP corresponds to a 
Complete Functional Complex in which all grammatical roles like the subject and 
the object are satisfied. 41 Additionally, Hale and Keyzer (1993) assume that TP is the 
syntactic projection where the Lexical Relational Structure, a definition of which is 
given below, is fully expressed: 42 

(36) Lexical Relational Structure (LRS) 

The structures that express the relation among the arguments of lexical categories 

are characterized by the operation of two fundamental defining principles: 

a. Unambiguous Projection 

b. Full Interpretation 

It might be said that TP, where a specific tense anchor appears syntactically, is the 
extended vP/v*P-projection, where the event structure of predicates is expressed 
and an event argument and all arguments are base-generated. 43 Furthermore, given 
that vP and v*P is the extended projection of VP which is the projection of a lexical 
head, and that TP is the syntactic projection where all lexical properties are satisfied, 
as Chomsky (1986) and Hale and Keyser (1993) argue, the assumption made in this 
paper that TP is a lexical maximal projection is supported. This seems a reasonable 
result within the 4DS framework. Uriagereka (2002) states that “it is not unreason¬ 
able that the complexity we see on one side should correspond to the complexity we 
see in the other”. One may reverse this statement. Namely, it is not mysterious that 
the simplicity we see on one side (the Semantic Component) should correspond to 
the simplicity we see in the other side (narrow syntax). If so, it is natural that TP is 
syntactically the lexical maximal projection and semantically the simple dimensional 
syntactic object in 4DS. The lexical projection only contains simple syntactic elements 
such as lexical heads and relevant functional heads like T and vlv* which might be 
called extended lexical functional heads. In this sense, T and vlv* are different from 
functional heads within the CP-domain like Topic or Force in that the former have 
grammatical functions connected to lexical heads such as case-marking and the assign¬ 
ment of an external 0-role, whereas the latter do not have such grammatical functions. 
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Similarly, ID objects also consist of simple elements like events and a specific time 
anchor and receive a simple existential interpretation. Perhaps, the MC assures this 
relationship between the lexical maximal projection and ID objects by requiring that 
TP is mapped into ID. 

Next, I would like to offer conceptual support for 4DS. In 5.1,1 noted that lines are 
ID objects in topology, which are fixed to a specific surface spot. Likewise, ID syntactic 
objects are fixed to a specific time (maybe, for a long time interval as thick lines occupy 
a rather large surface area) in 4DS and receive an existential interpretation, giving 
rise to an existentiality in this world at the fixed specific time, which enables its truth- 
value to be evaluated with respect to this world at this specific time. Seemingly, lines 
and ID syntactic objects are formed in a similar way, fixed to a specific point on area 
or in time. If so, we can treat lines and ID syntactic objects (cf. TP) similarly, which 
implies that 4DS in the Semantic Component defines one-dimensional objects in the 
same way as topology does. Consequently, it might be safe to think that the Semantic 
Component utilizes the four-dimensional structure by applying similar operations to 
topological operations. If right, this is conceptually desirable, because it is indicates 
that the semantic interpretative mechanism 4DS makes use of topological operations 
based on topological notions and the Language Faculty does resort to this kind of 
operation creating a four-dimensional structure, which is assumed to be generally 
used by other cognitive systems. 

Now, we have specified ID in 4DS, as summarized in (37): 


(37) i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

v. 

vi. 

vii. 

viii. 


ID is the lowest dimension of 4DS, which is the semantic interpretative 
mechanism of the Semantic Component. 

ID is a dimension which consists of simple elementary elements. 

ID is a place where only an existential interpretation is obtained and corre¬ 
sponds to the nuclear scope of the MC. 

ID involves an elementary object functioning as atoms for linguistic 
objects (ID objects). 

ID objects express events which are anchored to a specific time. 

ID objects are syntactically extended lexical maximal projections where 
all lexical properties like case and 0-role are satisfied, that is, TP. 

ID objects are defined with topological notions as lines. 

The MC requires that TP is mapped into IDS. 


Let us now investigate multiple-dimensions of 4DS based on (37). As we saw above, 
multiple-dimensional objects are created from n-1 dimensional objects via topo¬ 
logical operations. Then, it may be that the Semantic Component creates multiple¬ 
dimensional objects in 4DS from n-1 dimensional objects via similar topological 
operations. 

Before entering the discussion, I would like to clarify, though informally, what 
each of the multiple-dimensions denotes. As indicated, ID objects express an event 
structure. This suggests that ID denotes a domain where an event structure and its 
arguments are represented with respect to a specific time. If so, it may be safe to 
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assume that an event structure and its arguments belong to this domain. Likewise, 
each of the multiple-dimensions denotes the domain where semantic objects like topic 
and generic are represented. Then, it can be said that these semantic objects belong 
to one of these domains. Also, it seems that some kind of applications are necessary 
in order that these semantic objects assign relevant semantic interpretations to their 
arguments, as a semantic functional application based on an event structure gives a 
propositional meaning in ID. Here, I assume that these applications are semantic 
functional applications. Also, I tentatively assume that every functional application 
needs to be associated with one of dimensions in 4DS. 44 For instance, if a certain 
functional application assigns an interpretation of a semantic object which belongs to 
the domain that 2D denotes, this functional application is associated with 2D. Conse¬ 
quently, its arguments and the interpretation resulting from it also belong to 2D and 
are represented in this dimension. 45,46 

Returning to 2D, it is noted that 2D is built based on ID. Similarly, 2D objects 
are created from ID objects. In ID, a specific tense anchor plays an important role 
in defining a ID object. Also, ID diagrammatic objects (e.g. lines) are incrementally 
arranged into 2D diagrammatic objects (cf. sides). More informally, topological oper¬ 
ations stop fixing lines at a specific surface spot, yet instead spread (i.e. place) these 
diagrammatical objects over a continuous sequence of (unbounded) points, making 
lines into sides. As a result, 2D consists of a continuous sequence of lines. 

If a similar kind of topological operation is utilized in 4DS, events (cf. sentences 
which correspond to TP, representing events with respect to the specific tense) should 
be spread over a continuous sequence of times, not fixed at a specific tense anchor and 
made into 2D linguistic objects. 47 

Then, a question arises. What are 2D linguistic objects? One immediate candidate 
that comes to mind is discourse-oriented elements. I pursue this possibility here. As 
written above, 2D consists of a continuous sequence of ID diagrammatic objects in 
topology. Likewise, a discourse consists of a sequence of sentences, an actual linguistic 
embodiment of ID objects (i.e. events) in our terms. 48 Also, discourse-oriented 
elements spread over a sequence of sentences, in the same way as ID diagrammatic 
objects spread over a continuous sequence of (unbounded) points. 49 For this reason, 
I assume that 2D is a discourse and 2D linguistic objects contain discourse-oriented 
properties like topic and focus, which is equivalent to saying that discourse-oriented 
properties are assigned to any linguistic objects in 2D, involving arguments of an event 
structure of predicates. 

Having defined 2D and 2D linguistic objects, I would like to turn to consider 3D 
in greater detail. As we have seen above, 3D and 3D linguistic objects are created based 
on 2D and 2D linguistic objects, namely a discourse and discourse-oriented proper¬ 
ties. If so, 3D should consist of a continuous sequence of discourses. Then, it follows 
that 3D linguistics objects spread over a continuous sequence of discourses, which are 
made from 2D linguistic objects (i.e. discourse-oriented linguistic objects). However, 
it is not clear what a sequence of continuous discourses is. 
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It may be helpful to reconsider the properties of a discourse and events in more 
detail. As I said, a discourse is a sequence of sentences. Also, events, ID linguistic 
objects, are anchored to different specific tense anchors to be evaluated with respect to 
a truth-value, forming sentences. However, there is one problem with this proposal. 
Events of a stage-level predicate like available and play a violin need to be evaluated 
in a more specific context, a specific place as well as a specific time. 50 For example, 
assuming that Real Madrid, the famous soccer team in Spain, visit Japan now, the 
sentence Real Madrid are visiting this country now may be true or false depending on 
where one utters this sentence. The sentence is true if uttered in Japan but false if in 
Korea. 51 Thus, when events are a stage-level, they must be anchored to both a specific 
time and specific place in ID to be evaluated with respect to a truth-value. 52 This addi¬ 
tional condition for events which stage-level predicates express might be attributed to 
their event structure in that a place argument is obligatory for an event structure of a 
stage-level predicate (see Krifka et al. 1995 and the papers in Carlson and Pelletier 1995 
for the discussion). Of course, it is not the case that all ID objects (i.e. events) must be 
anchored to a specific stage, given the existence of individual-level predicates. 

Let us return to a discourse. A discourse is a sequence of sentences and itself 
covers a sequence of times, not a stage or a place. For instance, a single discourse may 
continue over a bounded continuous sequence of times at one specific shared place, 
but not at multiple places let alone over a continuous sequence of places. In short, it 
spreads (i.e. continues) over sets of stages across a sequence of times at a specific place. 
If so, topological operations should incrementally arrange (i.e. spread) a sequence of 
discourses over a continuous sequence of places. As a result, a sequence of discourses 
should cover sets of stages which are thought to be a combination of a continuous 
sequence of times and a continuous sequence of places. 

This is what I propose for the definition of 3D. 3D consists of sets of a continuous 
sequence of stages. This continuous sequence of stages seems enough to cover all 
events in every time at every place throughout the real world and to represent this real 
world (one of possible world), when all stages in this possible world (= the real world) 
are included. Thus, I will assume that 3D corresponds to the possible world. 53 Also, 
I assume that 3D linguistic objects may receive a generic interpretation, obtaining a 
generic import, because 3D denotes a whole possible world and it suffices to examine 
it in order to evaluate how generic a certain characteristic is for entities or things as a 
whole. Regarding this point, discourse is not enough since one cannot evaluate to what 
extent a certain characteristic of a certain entity or thing can be generalized to other 
entities or things of the same class by looking at a discourse (a sequence of sentences). 
Moreover, if this continuous sequence of stages is unbounded, it should cover all sets 
of stages within one world over every time and every place. Thus, at the extreme, 3D is 
equivalent to all sets of stages in one possible world. In this case, 3D linguistic objects 
are assigned to an interpretation of universal truth like humans are mammals. 

Now, 3D is defined as a possible world, which consists of a sequence of discourses 
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(i.e. all sets of stages), suggesting that 3D linguistic objects spread over all stages of a 
possible world. 

Finally, I would like to specify the fourth-dimension (4D) and four-dimensional 
linguistic objects. From the discussions above, 4D should be an unbounded sequence 
of possible worlds. If so, it follows that 4D linguistic objects spread over a continuous 
sequence of possible worlds. 

Semantically, an unbounded sequence of possible worlds is equivalent to sets of all 
possible worlds, which are enough to represent an intensional world. Thus, I assume 
that 4D consists of sets of all possible worlds, which we might call an intensional 
world, where 4D linguistic objects are given an intensional interpretation and obtain 
intensionality. 

We specify each of multiple-dimensions of 4DS, namely 2D, 3D and 4D, and 
the linguistic objects of each dimension. I summarize the properties of each of these 
dimensions below: 54 

(38) Multiple Dimensions in 4DS 

2D: a sequence of sentences -> discourse: sets of stages over a sequence of 
times 

A dimension where discourse-oriented interpretations like topic and focus 
are given to 2D linguistic objects. 

3D: sets of a continuous sequence of stages (a combination of a specific time 
and specific place) in one world 
-> a whole possible world: cf. universal truth and genericity 

A dimension where a 3D-related interpretation such as a generic inter¬ 
pretation and an interpretation of universal truth is given to 3D linguist 
objects. 

4D: sets of possible worlds -> an intensional world: intensionality 

A dimension where an intensional interpretation is given to 4D linguistic 
objects. 

Clearly, the interpretations which are available in multiple-dimensions are those 
normally reflected within the CP-domain in narrow syntax, as Japanese topic construc¬ 
tions indicate. Then, it seems natural to assume that multiple-dimensions correspond 
to functional projections within the CP-domain, as the simple dimension ID corre¬ 
sponds to the lexical maximal projection TP. Further, this correspondence between 
the syntactic projections in narrow syntax and 4DS has an implication that the latter, 
a property of the Semantic Component, characterizes the syntactic structures in the 
former. If so, the MC, which is revised as in (39), should be conceptually necessary 
because the latter imposes the MC on the former to assure this correspondence and 
an appropriate mapping, pertaining to the Strong Minimalist Thesis that the Language 
Faculty is an optimal solution to IC: 

(39) Syntactic materials are mapped into the appropriate dimension, depending on 
their syntactic height. 
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Probably, the MC reflects what Uriagereka (2002) intends when he says, “it is not un¬ 
reasonable that the complexity we see on one side should correspond to the complexity 
we see in the other”. The MC in fact requires that, when syntactic materials are posi¬ 
tioned in the highest syntactic position, arguably as a result of some complex syntactic 
operations, they are mapped into the highest dimension 4D in 4DS, which is the most 
complex dimension in 4DS. 

Also, we get two welcoming results by specifying the multiple-dimensions of 4DS. 
First, the hierarchicalized restrictive clause proposed in Section 3, which is repeated 
below, is nicely incorporated into 4DS: 

(19) i. The restrictive clause is hierarchicalized along with the functional projections 
of the CP domain and each restrictive clause corresponds to different func¬ 
tional projections within the CP-domain. 
ii. If x moves to Spec-FP, there is an operator a corresponding to the func¬ 
tional head F and, then, y is the restrictive clause of a. 

As observed in Section 4, there is a so-called operator hierarchy, which is regulated by 
(19ii). Due to (19), an intensional operator binds a variable in the highest restrictive 
clause, a generic operator binds a variable in the next highest restrictive clause and a 
topic operator binds variables in the lowest restrictive clause. Though this operator 
hierarchy appears to be supported empirically by the analysis of the Mara-construction 
in Section 4, it was mysterious why such a hierarchy exists. 

The multiple-dimensions of 4DS give an answer to this question and concep¬ 
tual support for the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. Given that quantificational 
phenomena are dealt with by the semantic interface (that is, the Semantic Component), 
it seems necessary that every quantifier is associated with one of the multiple-dimen¬ 
sions in 4DS, where it has a quantificational domain. Because 4DS involve hierarchy 
intrinsically, an operator-hierarchy should be observed. For example, the dimension 
of an intension (i.e. 4D) is the highest dimension in 4DS in (38). Also, if the quanti¬ 
ficational domain of every quantifier is determined according to its quantificational 
characteristics and it is necessary that every quantifier must bind a variable in the 
corresponding dimension, the restrictive clause needs to be hierarchicalized in accor¬ 
dance with the multiple-dimensions in 4DS. For example, because 3D is the dimension 
of genericity and the next highest dimension in 4DS, a generic operator binds a vari¬ 
able in the next highest restrictive clause (in the present term 3D), whereas because a 
topic operator is discourse-oriented, it is necessary that its quantificational domain is 
the lowest multiple-dimension 2D, the dimension of discourse-oriented properties. 

The second welcome result of 4DS is more conceptual. As discussed in 5.1, topo¬ 
logical operations may generally be used to build a four-dimensional structure of other 
cognitive systems, not only mathematical systems but the visual system. In this subsec¬ 
tion, I have pursued the possibility that the Language Faculty incorporates algebraic 
structure of mathematics (i.e. the topological mechanism), also utilizing the same 
kind of topological operations to build the four dimensional structure in the Semantic 
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Component (see note 46). Interestingly, it has also been shown that the Language 
Faculty might create the four dimensional structure 4DS of the Semantic Component 
including linguistic dimensional objects in a similar way that the topological system 
creates the diagrammatic four-dimensional structure and the diagrammatic objects. If 
this is real, the Language Faculty might be said to observe general properties of natural 
science (cf. algebraic structures), which could argue for the Strong Minimalist Thesis 
(especially, in the sense of “principled explanation beyond explanatory adequacy” 
in Chomsky 2004a) and Ontological Minimalism (Martin and Uriagereka 2000 and 
Chomsky 2004b). 

Now, I would like to summarize the whole architecture of 4DS, which is illustrated 
in (40) and schematized in (41): 

(40) Architecture of 4DS 

a. 4DS 

i. the semantic interpretative mechanism of the Semantic Component 
equipped with the hierarchical four-dimensional structure, which 
consists of the lowest dimension ID and the multiple higher dimensions 
2D, 3D and 4D. 

ii. the Language faculty utilizes general operations of natural science (topo¬ 
logical operations) to create 4DS in a similar way as the topological 
system does. 

iii. The MC assures the structural correspondence between the syntactic 
structures in narrow syntax and 4DS. 

b. Simple Dimension - ID 

i. a dimension which consists of simple elementary elements functioning as 
atoms for all dimensions and where only an existential interpretation is 
obtained. 

ii. ID objects (i.e. events) need to be anchored to a specific time (a specific 
stage, a combination of time and place, when events describe a stage-level 
event) and are syntactically the extended lexical maximal projections 
(TP). 

c. Multiple-Dimension - 2D, 3D and 4D 

i. dimensions which consist of complex elements and where complex 
(=rich) interpretations are obtained. 

ii. dimensions which are syntactically expressed by functional projections 
within the CP-domain. 

iii. a functional item obtains a richer interpretation, as it is mapped into the 
higher dimension. 

iv. dimensions which correspond to the restrictive clause and where relevant 
quantifiers have their quantificational force. 

2D - a discourse: a dimension of discourse oriented properties (topic 
operator) 

3D - a possible world (generic operator) 
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4D - an intensional world: a dimension of intensionality (intensional 
operator) 


Em 




Before closing this subsection, I will consider the question why a split CP is neces¬ 
sary. As we saw, 4DS contains multiple-dimensions which correspond to functional 
projections within the CP-domain. The multiple-dimensions consist of three different 
dimensions which cover different semantic domains, exhibiting different interpreta¬ 
tions. Consequently, these dimensions deal with different semantic functions (cf. 
introducing different types of quantifiers). For example, 2D is different from other 
multiple-dimensions in that 2D expresses discourse-oriented properties in a sequence 
of sentences and only deals with referents anchored to a specific stage in the real world. 
Also, it does not deal with other than discourse. Since they are distinctive in semantics, 
it seems natural that these three dimensions demand different functional projections 
in order to map syntactic materials appropriately into one of these dimensions. This 
is also reasonable given the MC. Accordingly, the CP-domain, which corresponds to 
multiple-dimensions, should be divided into at least three or more projections. 55 In 
other words, a split CP may be said to be semantically motivated. 

In addition, it is argued here that the Language Faculty utilizes the hierarchical 
four-dimensional structure 4DS in the Semantic Component. Also, it is indicated that 
the topological methodology and semantic considerations, which constitute the proce¬ 
dure creating 4DS, necessitate that in the architecture of 4DS, the simple dimension 
correspond to the lexical maximal projections TP, whereas the multiple-dimensions 
correspond to the functional projections within the CP-domain. If this is right, CP 
may need to be split into at least three projections to observe the parallelism between 
narrow syntax and the Semantic Component in the Language Faculty. Consequently, 
a split CP is also conceptually required. 

This is a welcome move from the viewpoint of the minimalist framework. Actu¬ 
ally, 4DS necessitates the split CP by imposing the MC on narrow syntax. This 
indicates that narrow syntax is characterized by the MC and the semantic interface 
(i.e. the Semantic Component), conforming to the Strong Minimalist Thesis. 


(41) 


Sets of all possible worlds 
Intensional world 

Sets of all stages 
Possible world: genericity 

Sequence of sentences 
Discourse-orient properties 

Event Structure 
Existential interpretation 
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5.3 Warping operations and 4DS 

At the end of 5.1, I implied that the Language Faculty may make use of a warping 
operation, which boosts an n-dimensional object into the next higher n+1 dimension. 
In this subsection, I will briefly discuss such warping operations and try to specify 
their role in the Language Faculty. In Section 6 ,1 will argue that they are restricted to 
syntactic operations in narrow syntax. In particular, I will claim that the only possible 
warping operation is Throwing in, the lexical insertion of functional heads directly 
from the Lexicon. 

According to Uriagereka (2002), each dimension is connected with the next 
dimension by a relevant warping operation (an operation warping relevant elements 
from one dimension to the next higher dimension). Then it follows that warping 
operations are restricted to those applied to vertical cuts, across dimensions. As 
we saw, vertical cuts in 4DS are restricted to those from a simple lowest dimension 
(syntactically, the lexical maximal projection TP) into the higher complex multiple- 
dimensions (syntactically, functional projections within the CP-domain) and those 
within the multiple-dimensions . 56 In other words, a warping operation may boost 
ID linguistic objects, which are supposed to receive existential interpretations, into 
the multiple-dimensions in order that these ID objects may pick up new additional 
discourse-oriented properties or receive totally new semantic interpretations, such as 
genericityorintensionality. In addition, awarping operation enables multi-dimensional 
objects to obtain new semantic interpretations in the relevant multiple-dimensions 
and boost them into new different linguistic objects, which cannot be done if these 
objects remain in the lower multiple-projections. For example, when a 2D object is 
warped into 3D, this 2D object is assigned a new interpretation related to 3D, which 
cannot be given in 2D, spreading over all sets of stages in a possible world, not merely 
a sequence of sentences. 

In the previous subsection, I argued that the parallelism between narrow syntax 
and the Semantic Component necessitates the existence of functional projections 
within the CP-domain in order for syntactic materials to be mapped into multiple- 
dimensions. Given the MC, syntactic materials should be placed within the projections 
of these functional heads in narrow syntax in order for these syntactic materials to be 
mapped into the multiple-dimensions and obtain the relevant interpretations in these 
dimensions. If so, a warping operation is possible only when functional heads within 
the CP-domain are syntactically projected. When there are no functional projections 
within the CP-domain, applications of a warping operation violate this parallelism 
and the MC. In other words a warping operation in 4DS should be restricted to 
syntactic operations and presupposes the existence of functional heads and functional 
projections within the CP-domain. 

Here, it is helpful to consider the following comment by Uriagereka (2002. 300): 
“if expression X is syntactically more complex than expression Y, we expect expression 
X to correspond to a semantically more complex object than expression Y.” Taking 
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this comment seriously, and provided that a warping operation is restricted to narrow 
syntax, it is safe to assume that a warping operation is syntactic operations that make 
syntactic structures more complex. 57 Plausible candidates for this kind of syntactic 
operations are merge and move. 58 As discussed above, functional heads within the 
CP-domain are the key in a warping operation. Given this, it is reasonable to think 
that warping operations in 4DS are restricted to merge or move involving functional 
heads within the CP-domain in narrow syntax. When a specifier position of functional 
heads needs to be filled (for instance, for EPP reason), syntactic materials are merged 
with the specifier position of these functional heads via movement or base-generation 
and warped (mapped) into the multiple-dimensions, where these receive semantic 
interpretations. 

I will propose in 6.2 that an only possible warping operation in the Language 
Faculty is the lexical insertion of functional heads directly from the Lexicon, which I 
call Throwing in. 

In this subsection, I claimed that the semantic interpretative mechanism of the 
Semantic Component utilizes the four-dimensional structure, with the help of the 
idea from Uriagereka (2002) that the Language Faculty may utilize a four dimen¬ 
sional structure. This implementation of the semantic interpretative mechanism with 
the four-dimensional structure (4DS) has several interesting consequences, which 
conform to the Strong Minimalist Thesis and Ontological Minimalism. For example 
it is indicated that there is a possibility that the Language Faculty uses a topological 
mechanism, which can be thought as a general property of natural science, to build 
4DS. In addition, it is suggested that there is the parallelism between syntactic struc¬ 
tures and 4DS and the MC, one of IC, regulates this parallelism relationship. Namely, 
narrow syntax is characterized by IC and 4DS of the Semantic Component. Further¬ 
more, I showed that a split CP is semantically and conceptually motivated, given 
the MC. I will continue the discussion of syntactic warping operation in the next 
subsection. In particular, I will claim that Throwing in is the only syntactic warping 
operation. 


6. Further issues 

In Section 4,1 gave the analysis of the nara- construction, explaining its peculiarities 
based on the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. Specifically, I argued that 
nar a triggers movements of NP1 preceding nara and NP2 following it, enabling them 
to be mapped into the higher restrictive clauses and bound by an intensional operator 
and a generic operator respectively, which result in the rich interpretation of the nara- 
construction. 

Though the proposed analysis may explain the peculiarities of the nara-construc- 
tion, I have not given any explanation to why these movements are possible. In 
the previous section, I replaced the hierarchicalized restrictive clause with 4DS. As 
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implied in 5.2, the analysis of the Mara-construction may be translated into 4DS in 
the following way. Assuming that nara triggers movements of NP1 and NP2 into the 
higher functional projections as before, NP1 is moved into FPl-Spec and NP2 into 
FP2-Spec, as repeated below: 

(25) gengogakusya nara daihyoo-da. 

linguists NARA representative-COPULA 

‘As for linguists, given their characteristics, it is appropriate and suitable for them 
to be representative 1 . 

(26) [ FP1 linguists; nara [ Fp2 representative^ F2 [ TopP t Top [ Tp t [ vP t [ sc 11 ] da vP ] 
T]]]] 

Then, the MC requires that NP1 and NP2 be mapped into the appropriate dimensions 
depending on their syntactic height. In addition, because nara induces intension- 
ality (see the discussions in Section 2 and Section 4), it should be mapped into 4D, 
where it obtains an intensional interpretation. Given that NP1 is located in Spec of 
FP1 whose head nara occupies, it is mapped into 4D and bound by an intensional 
operator, receiving an intensional interpretation, as required. Also, we saw in Section 
4 that NP2 is positioned in the next higher functional projection FP2. If so, NP2 
should be mapped into the next higher dimension 3D, where it is bound by a generic 
operator and receives a generic interpretation, as desired. Finally, a lower copy of NP1 
left in TopP-Spec is mapped into the discourse dimension 2D and bound by a topic 
operator, receiving a topic interpretation. As a result, the nara-construction expresses 
the very rich interpretation. I schematized the analysis of the nara-construction with 
4DS below: 


— " := 



4D [HnguistSi]x 


Intx 

3D [representatives ] y 


Gen y 

2D [ linguistsi (copy) ] z 


Top z 

ID 




4DS is clearly responsible for the unique interpretations of nara and relevant NPs. 

However, there remains an important question: why does nara trigger movements 
of NP1 and NP2? Actually, these movements result in boosting NP1 linguists and NP2 
representatives from the simple lowest interpretation ID into the multiple-dimensions 
in 4DS, suggesting that a warping operation is relevant to these movements since only 
this operation boosts a lower-dimensional linguistic object into higher dimensions. 59 

As argued in 5.3, a warping operation should be restricted to merge or move of 
functional heads within the CP-domain in narrow syntax. When a specifier posi¬ 
tion of functional heads needs to be filled, syntactic elements are merged into the 
specifier position of these functional heads through movement or base-generation. 
Interestingly the same syntactic operations are observed in the analysis of the nara- 
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construction here. The functional head nara is inserted into the head of FP1 and NP1 
and NP2 are subsequently moved into functional projections within the CP-domain. 
For this reason, I assume that the merge of nara into FI-head and the subsequent 
movements of NP1 and NP2 are warping operations. 

Now, the question becomes general. What drives warping operations? Given the 
observation of Japanese copula constructions in Section 2, a warping operation should 
be optional. 60 If so, a warping operation needs to satisfy IC (Chomsky 2001 and 2004a) 
to apply. 

In the following subsection, I will specify IC which justifies optional syntactic 
operations, taking the analysis of Object Shift (OS) in Chomsky (2001) as a starting 
point. In 6.2, I will propose that an only possible warping operation is Throwing 
in, which inserts functional heads within the CP-domain from the Lexicon into a 
syntactic derivational workspace. Also, I will indicate that Throwing in exhibits a 
couple of interesting and desirable consequences. Finally, I will close this section 
by noting the parallel consistency of syntax-semantics and asymmetry between the 
numeration/TP/simple dimension on one side and Throwing m/CP/multiple-dimen¬ 
sions on the other side. 

6.1 New Outcome Condition 

OS is an optional movement operation observed in Scandinavian languages. Examples 
of OS are given below: 

(43) Examples of OS (Holmberg 1999) 

a. Jag kysste henne inte [ Vp i v i o ]. 

I kissed her not 

‘I did not kiss her.’ 

b. *Jaghar henne inte [ VP kysst f ]. 

I have her not kissed 

c. Jag har inte [ vp kysst henne). 

I have not kissed her 

‘I have not kissed her.’ Swedish 

As is well known, OS can only apply when certain conditions are met. The most 
familiar condition is Holmberg’s Generalization (Holmberg 1986) in (44): 

(44) OS is possible iff there is a V-T movement. 

Holmberg (1999) replaces (44) with the new generalization in (46) by raising the 
contrasts in (45), which indicate that OS is impossible when an indirect object remains 
within VP: 

(45) a. Jag gav inte [ vp t Elsa den). 

I gave not Elsa it 

‘I did not give Elsa it.’ 
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b. *Jag gav den 

inte[ vp t v 

Elsa t ]. 

o J 

I gave it 

not 

Elsa 

c. Vem gav du 

den inte 

tvp f v ho *o - 

Who gave you 

it not 


‘To who did not you give 

it?’ 


(46) New Holmberg’s Generalization (Chomsky 2001. cf. Holmberg 1999) 61 

(i) OS is a phonological operation that satisfies the condition (ii) and is driven 
by the semantic interpretation of the shifted object (new information speci¬ 
ficity/ definiteness, focus, etc.; call the interpretive complex INT). 

(ii) OS cannot apply across a phonologically visible category asymmetrically 
c-commanding the object position except adjuncts. 

However, this new Holmberg’s generalization faces a conceptual problem, because it 
requires look-ahead property. 62 Thus, Chomsky abandons it and assumes that OS is a 
movement operation of object into v*P-Spec, proposing the following analysis (2001. 
(60-61)): 

(47) Optional operations can apply only if they have an effect on outcome: in the 
present case, v* may be assigned an EPP-feature to permit successive-cyclic A- 
movement or Int (under OS). 

i. v* is assigned an EPP-feature only if that has an effect on outcome. 

ii. The EPP position of v*P is assigned Int. 

iii. At the phonological border of v*P, XP is assigned Int’. 

Because the optional operation OS only applies when the EPP position of v*P is 
assigned Int, the application of OS should create a new interpretation and have an 
effect on outcome. Thus, OS applies, only when the EPP position of v*P is assigned Int 
and creates new semantic outcome under Chomsky’s proposal. 

Given that optional syntactic operations are constrained in that they can apply 
freely only when satisfying IC, it is theoretically preferred to generalize Chomsky’s 
proposal into other cases of syntactic operations. I restate Chomsky’s proposal as 
the New Outcome Condition in (48) by limiting my attention to an influence on the 
outcome of the Semantic Component: 

(48) New Outcome Condition (NOC) 

An optional syntactic operation applies freely only if its application influences the 
interpretation of this output by the Semantic Component. 

I assume that a warping operation is possible only if its application satisfies the NOC, 
because it is optional. 

6.2 Throwing in as a warping operation 63 

From the discussion in the previous subsection, it is natural to think that a warping 
operation is possible only when its application satisfies IC, such as the NOC, because 
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it is an optional operation. Given 4DS, it is clear that it applies freely when available; 
since it always results in boosting syntactic materials into the higher dimensions in 
4DS and these syntactic materials pick up new interpretations in these dimensions, 
its application always influences the interpretation of the output by the Semantic 
Component. It follows that a warping operation always satisfies the NOC. However, 
this does not answer the first question: what drives warping operations? 

As argued in the beginning of this section, a warping operation is restricted 
to merge (and move) of functional heads within the CP-domain. Thus, in order to 
answer what drives a warping operation, it may be helpful to investigate into the 
trigger of merge of these functional heads. 

First, one may argue that these functional heads should be merged with an existing 
syntactic object, because they appear in the numeration. However, this argument is 
somewhat questionable. Normally, it is assumed that the numeration is a lexical selec¬ 
tion from the Lexicon (Chomsky 1995). Given that lexical items are initially merged 
in 0-positions (cf. Chomsky 1995, 2000 and 2001), this choice is presumably based on 
selectional requirements and 0-properties of syntactic heads (cf. Chomsky 2000 and 
2004a, Collins 2002 and Uriagereka 1999). 64 Because selectional requirements and 
0 -properties are necessarily satisfied, lexical verbal heads and their arguments always 
appear in a sentence. The same thing is applied to light verbs: light verbs should appear 
always when selectional requirements require the external argument and Agent 0-role 
is selected in an event structure (or an argument structure). Thus, the numeration 
should consist of only syntactic elements which an event structure (or an argument 
structure) of lexical heads necessitates (see Chapter 2 in Munakata 2005 for the discus¬ 
sion). In addition, given that events are needed to be anchored to a specific time as 
argued in 5.2, it is natural to think that the numeration contains T, suggesting that a 
syntactic structure created from the numeration is TP, not CP. This is reasonable given 
4DS, because the simple lowest dimension ID corresponds to the lexical maximal 
projection TP, where all of lexical properties are satisfied, which functional heads 
within the CP-domain are irrelevant. 

On the other hand, functional items within the CP-domain are optional. It is 
generally unnecessary for them to appear. The sentence may be uttered without a 
sentential-topic and a focus element, for example. In addition, these functional items 
may freely appear in the structure, whatever selectional requirements and 0-proper¬ 
ties are. Thus, it is unnatural for the numeration, which is considered to be based on 
lexical requirements and 0-properties of syntactic heads, to contain these functional 
items within the CP-domain, since nothing seems to require these functional items 
to always appear and to be contained in the numeration. If so, these functional items 
need to be inserted derivationally by some syntactic operation. 

Here, following Munakata (2005), I assume that functional heads within the CP- 
domain can be inserted only by Throwing in, the lexical insertion of functional heads. 
Essentially, Throwing in inserts functional heads within the CP-domain directly from 
the Lexicon into the syntactic computational workspace, generating functional projec- 
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tions within the CP-domain. In addition, I propose that Throwing in is available only 
when syntactic elements in the numeration are exhausted and the lexical maximal 
projection TP is formed. 

Because functional heads within the CP-domain are inserted only by Throwing 
in, it follows that only Throwing in can create functional projections within the CP- 
domain. Then, the syntactic computational mechanism must resort to Throwing in 
to map syntactic materials into the multiple dimensions in 4DS. If so, it follows that 
application of Throwing in is indispensable in order for syntactic materials to obtain 
the interpretations only available in the multiple-dimensions, for example, discourse- 
oriented properties, genericity and intensionality. In short, Throwing in, which is 
an only possible warping operation, is syntactically responsible for the mapping of 
syntactic materials into the multiple-dimensions. This application of Throwing in 
clearly satisfies the NOC. 

Moreover, Throwing in explains why the interpretations in multiple-dimensions 
are optional. This is because Throwing in is a warping operation which is optional and 
only it can give rise to the interpretations involved in these dimensions. 

Finally, let us explain the ««ra-construction with Throwing in. The example of the 
nara-construction is repeated below: 

(25) gengogakusya nara daihyoo-da. 

linguists NARA representative-COPULA 

‘As for linguists, given their characteristics, it is appropriate and suitable for 

them to be representative 1 . 

(26) [ FP1 linguists; nara [ Fp2 representative F2 [ TopP t Top [ Tp f; [ vP f; [ sc f; t.] da vP ] 

T]]]] 

As mentioned at the top of this section, due to its inherent intensionality, nara is a 
functional head which must be interpreted in 4D in 4DS. 65 An application of Throwing 
in to nara results in moving NP1 {gengogakusya ‘linguist’) and NP2 ( daihyoo ‘repre¬ 
sentative’) into the functional projections within the CP-domain. This application of 
Throwing in clearly satisfies the NOC, because it results in warping nara and these 
NPs into higher dimensions in 4DS. In particular, NP1 is moved into the Spec-FPl, 
perhaps because nara necessitates its specifier position to be filled due to its selectional 
requirement, and mapped into 4D, receiving an intensional interpretation. Supposing 
that nara selects the functional head F2, Spec-FP2 is available. 66 As a result, NP2 is 
moved into FP2-Spec and mapped into 3D, where it obtains a generic interpretation. 

In this subsection, I proposed Throwing in. In particular, I claimed that only 
Throwing in can generate functional projections within the CP-domain. In addi¬ 
tion, I maintained that the only possible warping operation is Throwing in, which 
might suggest that warping operations (i.e. Throwing in) are triggered by the demand 
to generate functional projections within the CP-domain and, consequently, map 
syntactic materials into the multiple-dimensions in 4DS. 
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Before closing this section, I would like to discuss the parallel consistency between 
narrow syntax and the Semantic Component and the asymmetry between numera¬ 
tion/TP/simple-dimension and Throwing m/CP/multiple-dimensions, as well as why 
Throwing in exists. 

6.3 Parallelism and asymmetry 

In the previous subsection, I suggested that the numeration corresponds to the lexical 
maximal projection TP. TP corresponds to ID in 4DS, linguistic objects of which 
function as the basis of every linguistic dimensional object and receive an existential 
interpretation. Also, I claimed that a lexical choice in the numeration is based on 
selectional requirements and 0-properties of a lexical head and thus the numeration 
is obligatory. For this reason, the numeration is the source of TP, where these lexical 
properties are satisfied. In turn, TP is the source of ID, where I assume syntactic argu¬ 
ments of an event structure must be reflected. 

On the other hand, I maintain that functional heads within the CP-domain may 
be introduced into the syntactic derivational workspace only by Throwing in, which 
means that only this syntactic operation is able to generate functional projections 
within the CP-domain. Also, I assumed that syntactic materials within these func¬ 
tional projections are mapped into multiple-dimensions in 4DS due to the MC, which 
suggests that these functional projections correspond to the multiple-dimensions in 
4DS. Moreover, I argued that Throwing in is optional and thus needs to satisfy the 
NOC to apply, which results in the optionality of the functional projections within 
CP-domain. Because these functional projections are optional, the corresponding 
interpretations in multiple-dimensions are optional, which also derives from the fact 
that Throwing in is optional, because it is the only possible warping operation. 

Looking into issues discussed above more seriously, we can see that there exists an 
interesting asymmetry between obligatriness and optimality across input, syntax and 
semantics, which I call the parallel consistency and asymmetry, as illustrated below: 

(49) Input Syntax Semantics 

obligatory numeration TP (lexical projections) ID (event + tense) 

optional Throwing in CP (functional projections) multiple-dimensions 

As we saw, the parallel consistency of syntax and semantics is rather natural because it 
is regulated by the MC and, perhaps, comes from the internal consistency within the 
Language Faculty, whose source is not certain. However, there are few reasons why 
there exists the consistency between the numeration and ID, even though the syntactic 
computational mechanism maps syntactic elements in the numeration into ID via TP. 
Also, there is some doubt as to why there is the consistency between Throwing in and 
multiple-dimensions. Seemingly, we need a principled explanation. 

Actually, there is a hint for this consistency. As seen in the previous subsection, 
lexical choice of the numeration is determined based on selectional requirements 
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and relevant 0-properties of an event structure of a certain lexical head. Since TP is 
generated from syntactic items in the numeration, it may be said that it syntactically 
corresponds to an event structure. Also, ID is required to reflect every argument of an 
event structure and an event structure itself. This is reasonable given that TP, which 
syntactically reflects all arguments of an event structure, is mapped into ID because 
of the MC. Thus, an event structure and its selectional requirements are responsible 
for the obligatory characteristic of the numeration, TP and ID and the parallel consis¬ 
tency among these. Now, one question arises. Why does an event structure need to 
be satisfied? 

Note that an event structure and relevant lexical properties involving 0-properties 
and selectional requirements are conceptual matters of language (cf. Uriagereka 1999). 
In addition, given that a sentence is supposed to express an event, syntactic elements 
which an event structure selects and 0-marks are obligatory in nature and should be 
always reflected in the numeration. Then, it is natural to think that the external system 
requires that the Language Faculty satisfy selectional requirements of an event struc¬ 
ture in some way as an IC (cf. Uriagereka 1999 and Munakata 2005). 

Here, I propose that the Conceptual-Intentional System is actually divided into 
a Conceptual-System and an Intentional System, following Uriagereka (1999). In 
particular, I assume that the Conceptual System is connected to the numeration, 
whereas the Intentional System is connected to the Semantic Component. 67 Then, 
it is natural that the numeration is formed based on selectional requirements and 
0-properties of lexical heads, if the Conceptual System requires that the numeration 
should reflect conceptual matters. Also, we can give a principled explanation to why 
an argument NP must be initially merged into a 0-position, if the Conceptual System 
imposes an IC regulating an initial merge of an argument NP on the syntactic compu¬ 
tational mechanism through the numeration and this IC requires that narrow syntax 
strictly reflects conceptual matters such as selectional requirements and 0-properties 
of a lexical head, forcing the syntactic computational mechanism to initially merge 
an argument NP based on the 0-grid. This is why the consistency among the numera¬ 
tion, TP and ID is captured and the selectional requirements and 0-properties of 
an event structure are observed among them (see Chapter 2 in Munakata 2005 for 
the discussion). 

How about the optional side? An optional side reflects intentional matters, which 
are also linguistically optional in that people does not express intention. For example, 
people do not always use a sentential topic or refer to a focused element even though 
these can be expressed by a topic-marker and a focus-related position and belong to 
discourse-oriented properties in 2D in 4DS, which are clearly intentional matters. 
The optional syntactic operation Throwing in is also relevant to intentional matters, 
because its application results in creating the intentional interpretations available in 
the multiple-dimensions of 4DS. Thus, it is safe to assume that the Intentional System 
deals with the optional side of the Language Faculty, necessitating the consistency 
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among Throwing in, functional projections within the CP-domain and multiple- 
dimensions in 4DS. 

Here, I would like to answer why Throwing in is necessary and intimately related 
to functional projections within the CP-domain and multiple-dimensions in 4DS. In 
order for the external cognitive systems to reflect its relevant properties on narrow 
syntax, an input is necessary. Because the Conceptual System is connected to the 
numeration, which is an input to narrow syntax, it can reflect its properties. 

On the other hand, because the Intentional System is connected to the Semantic 
Component, which receives a syntactic output from narrow syntax, there is no input 
corresponding to the properties of the Intentional System. Thus, the Language Faculty 
should resort to other syntactic operations which may function as input to narrow 
syntax in order to reflect the properties of the Intentional System in narrow syntax. 
This syntactic operation is Throwing in functional heads within the CP-domain. Then, 
the Intentional System can reflect its properties only through Throwing in and the 
Language Faculty satisfies these properties of the Intentional System by this syntactic 
operation. Therefore, Throwing in is necessary. For this reason, it is optional because 
the properties of the Intentional System are optionally expressed in language unlike 
the properties of the Conceptual system. Also, it has only influences on the proper¬ 
ties of the Intentional System reflected by the multiple-dimensions in 4DS, because 
Throwing in always results in warping relevant syntactic elements into these multiple- 
dimensions. 

I have established the new parallel consistency and asymmetry, which is illus- 


trated below: 68 

(50) 

Obligatory Side 

Optional Side 

Relevant External System 

Conceptual System 

Intentional System 

Input 

Numeration/ lexical items 

Throwing ini functional 

narrow syntax 

TP/ lexical maximal 

items 

CP/ functional projec¬ 


projection 

tions 

Semantic Component 

ID/ simple dimension 

multiple-dimensions 


As shown, this parallelism consistency and asymmetry originates from IC and the 
properties of the external systems. On the obligatory side, conceptual matters are 
indispensable for language and consequently the Conceptual System always requires 
that conceptual properties are reflected in narrow syntax and ID, whereas on the 
optional side, intensional matters are optionally expressed in language and thus the 
Intentional System sometimes necessitates that intentional properties are reflected in 
narrow syntax and the multiple-dimensions in 4DS. 

Again, the picture in (50) seems to pertain to the Strong Minimalist Thesis, 
showing that the Language Faculty is an optimal solution to IC. We can give a prin¬ 
cipled explanation to the asymmetry and consistency depicted in (50). 
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7. Conclusion 

In this paper, I dealt with Japanese copula constructions, focusing on the nara- 
construction. In particular, I specified the characteristics of the nara-construction 
based on Carlson (1989) and the differences between the nara-construction and the 
other copula constructions. Also, I have analyzed the nara-construction as well as the 
standard-wa topic-construction and the nominative copula-construction, utilizing 
the MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause. 

Then, I proposed the semantic interpretative mechanism 4DS. In particular, I 
suggested that the Language Faculty uses a topological mechanism, which can be 
thought as a general property of natural science, to build 4DS. This is a really inter¬ 
esting result in view of the Strong Minimalist Thesis and Ontological Minimalism. 
Also, I argued that 4DS semantically and conceptually motivate the split CP. 

Moreover, I proposed Throwing in. Especially I argued that only Throwing in can 
generate functional projections within the CP-domain. Also, I suggested that it is an 
only possible warping operation, which warps lower dimensional linguistic objects 
into higher dimensions in 4DS, where they receive new interpretations. 

Finally, I derived the parallel consistency and asymmetry observed within the 
Language Faculty from IC and the different properties of the Conceptual System and 
the Intentional System, as summarized in (50). The result is consistent with the Strong 
Minimalist Thesis that the Language Faculty is an optimal solution to IC. 

To conclude this paper, generative linguists may utilize the Strong Minimalist 
Thesis and Ontological Minimalism as useful compasses to investigate the Language 
Faculty and to study linguistic phenomena. Finally, beyond explanatory adequacy is 
not illusion, but a true research object in the linguistic study, which we can achieve in 
future based on the Strong Minimalist Thesis and Ontological Minimalism. 


Notes 

* This paper is presented at the Workshop of Minimalist Theorizing held at Indiana University. 
I would like to thank the audience for helpful comments and suggestions: especially I am 
thankful to Yoshihisa Kitagawa. Also, I am very grateful to Cedric Boeckx for his editorial 
work. Moreover, I appreciate Yoshio Endo, Daisuke Inagaki, Maya Kobayashi, Roger Martin, 
Toshiyuki Ogihara, Christopher Tancredi, Yuji Takano and Akira Watanabe for their helpful 
comments and suggestions. Especially, I am very grateful to Yoshio Endo, Roger Martin and 
Christopher Tancredi for very insightful discussions. Finally, I am thankful to Keiko Inada and 
Akira Nakayama for getting me to notice the nara-construction. Needless to say, all remaining 
errors are of my own. 

1 . An extended version of Section 2 and 4 appears in Section 3.1 in Munakata (2005), though 
there I do not adopt Carlson (1989) and have changed the analysis of the nara-construction. In 
particular, I reanalyze the nara-construction based on Kratzer (1991) and extend the analysis 
another type of the nara-construction. Also, I do not assign any special status to the NP 
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following nara and attempt to derive the peculiar interpretation of this NP from an implicit 
modal interpretation of the copular part. See Munakata (2005) in details. 

2 . The nara-construction also seems to have a non-irrealis interpretation in the following 
sentences in (i-ii): 

(i) Hideki nara daihyooo o si.ta. 

Hideki NARA representative ACC did 

‘As for Hideki, given his properties and behavior, it was appropriate that he served as 
a representative.’ 

(ii) Hideki nara gakkoo-da. 

Hideki NARA school-COPULA 

‘As for Hideki, given his habit and characteristics, it is probable that he is at school.’ 

(iii) sin-da nara yuruso-o. 

die-Past NARA allow-let. 

‘If one died, I would forgive him.’ 

Though I do not discuss this type of the nara-construction here, I attribute the lack of the 
irrealis reading of daihyoo to the lack of movement of this NP. Even in these sentences, nara- 
constructions express rather rich meanings and the NP preceding nara seems to bear irrealis. 

Also, I concentrate on the nara-construction appearing in copula sentences in this paper, 
though I admit that I should change my analysis to deal with the nara-construction with verbal 
predicates or other types of predicates like (iii), because only nominal phrase can be interpreted 
as Kind and predicates do not express a Kind in any sense. Thanks to Chris Tancredi for 
reminding me of this point. 

3 . Actually, the nara-construction licenses counter-factual unlike the topic-construction with 
wa, as shown below: 

(i) (During a trip to England) 

Nihon nara pro susi ga tabe-rare.ru-noni. 

Japan NARA sushi NOM eat-can-counter factual 
‘If this was in Japan, we could eat sushi.’ 

(ii) *Nihon-wa pro susi ga tabe-rare-ru-noni. 

Thanks to Toshiyuki Ogihara for pointing this out to me. 

4 . This sentence also has a standard generic interpretation every guard stands in front of queen’s 
palace , where the subject is interpreted universally. Though this is false, Carlson says that this 
generic interpretation of a guard comes from a Kind interpretation of this subject. 

5 . Carlson says that it is necessary to understand these two levels of intensionality in dealing with 
the interpretation of certain NPs. Also, according to him, the interpretation of intensionality is 
related to the aspect of predicates and elements from discourse and, possibly, other respects of 
context, which I ignore in this paper. 

6 . To be compatible with Carlson (1989), I will say that an NP is interpreted as intentional, 
when an intensional operator binds it. Due to this, it can refer to its different stages (i.e. 
instances) at different places and at different times. 

7 . Actually, Carlson posits the following representation for Kind and assumes that the generic 
predicate like sweets applies to each of John’s friends: 
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(i) Vx: friend of John’s (x) [[Gn(like sweets)] (x)] 

In this paper, I do not take the Carlson’s analysis in (i). 

Also, Carlson assumes that Kind individuals can also be interpreted intensionally. However, 
as discussed, the unbounded reading is distinct from the bounded reading in that the former 
clearly expresses intensionality. One relevant fact supporting this idea is that the Intensional 
Object interpretation is easily available when there is an extra sentential constituent in the 
sentence, which he calls the related constituent, helping pick out instances of an NP assigned 
an Intensional Object interpretation (cf. the adverbial clause in (4b)). Also, in a typical generic 
sentence with wa in Japanese, the subject does not denote its properties, unlike in the nara- 
construction in (1). Rather it refers to instances of the subject, like a Kind subject, as seen 
in (ii): 

(ii) inu wa juujun-da. 

dog TOP obedient-Copula 
‘Dogs are obedient.’ 

For this reason, I assume in this paper that Intensional Object has the more special status than 
Kind and use intensionality to refer to only an interpretation of Intensional Object (i.e. the 
unbound reading of NPs). 

8 . In Japanese, gaisikei ‘foreign-owned’ is used to refer to a ‘foreign-owned company’. It is 
important to notice that gaisikei can refer to employees of a foreign-owned company in the 
uara-construction as shown in (9b), which is impossible in the typical copula constructions in 
( 10 - 11 ). I attribute this apparent mysterious reference to the Mara-construction in general and 
speculate that gaisikei refers to multiple instances of the individuals/entities associated with a 
foreign-owned company as well as multiple instances of different foreign-owned companies at 
the same period, though I will not discuss it here due to the limit of space. 

9 . This sentence is ungrammatical with a genuine topic reading, though grammatical with a 
contrastive reading under a pair-list context. In this paper, I will only deal with wa which is used 
to express a genuine topic reading or a thematic topic reading, ignoring the focalized contrastive 
topic reading induced by wa (see Munakata 2002 for discussion of this type of wa). 

10 . In the current framework, it may be good to replace VP with vP, within the Spec of which 
an external argument is base-generated. 

11 . Actually, this is not a fault of the Mapping Hypothesis itself, as commented by Chris 
Tancredi (p.c.). Thus, it is not necessary that this hypothesis deals with syntactic materials 
within the CP-domain, though this paper tries to incorporate these materials within the CP- 
domain into the Mapping Hypothesis. 

12 . I omit the iterative TopP. 

13 . I assume that syntactic materials outside TP, not VP (vP/v*P), are mapped into the restrictive 
clause. The reason I choose TP rather than VP in (18) will be made clear in Section 5. See also 
note 10 . 

14 . I thank to Chris Tancredi for helping me formulating the hierarchicalized restrictive clause 
in (19). 

15 . In this paper, I will ignore the concrete analysis of small claus and tentatively use a flat 
structure of small clause for convenience. See Heycock (1994) and Cardinatti and Guasti (1995) 
for the analysis of small clause. 
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16 . It is controversial whether a Japanese NP-wa is base-generated (cf. Hoji 1985, Saito 1985 
and 1987 and Tateishi 1991) or derived by movement (cf. Kuroda 1992 and Watanabe 2003). 
Although I assume a movement approach to wa in (21), there is no problem for my analysis 
even if NP-wa is base-generated. 

17 . In this point, I depart from Diesing (1992) who claims that the nuclear scope corresponds to 
VP/vP. I will explain why TP, not VP/vP, corresponds to the nuclear scope in Section 5. 

18 . In Munakata (2005), I do not assume that NP2 is moved into FP2-Spec. Instead, I assume 
that it is quantified by a modal operator in-situ. 

19 . In this paper, I only speculate that an intensional operator is associated with FP1 and a 
generic operator is associated with FP2. Also, I do not identify what FI and F2 are. Rather, I 
tentatively assume that FI is the functional head within the CP-domain related to intensionality 
and F2 is that related to genericity. 

20 . As Yoshio Endo pointed out to me, this analysis cannot be applied to the complements 
of intensional verbs like look for , where intensional verbs cause the complements to bear 
intensionality. I will leave this to a future research. 

21 . I will give an answer to why an intensional operator binds a variable in the highest restrictive 
clause and a generic operator binds a variable in the next highest one in Section 5. 

22 . There is no violation of the Bijection Principle, given that NP1 moves through TopP-Spec 
into FPl-Spec, leaving a trace within TopP-Spec. This trace is changed into a variable and the 
MC assures that this variable is bound by a topic operator, because it is positioned within TopP, 
which corresponds to the restrictive clause of a topic operator in the semantic representation. 

23 . In the nara- construction, it seems that the quantificational adverb taitei does not serve 
as an operator. Rather, this adverb modifies a logical relationship between NP1 and NP2 (if x 
is NP1, then x has the relevant properties to NP2). Also, NP2 seems to be bound by a generic 
operator not an adverbial quantificational operator in (31a), avoiding vacuous quantification 
by a generic operator, which indicates that NP2 is positioned above TP and mapped into the 
restrictive clause. 

24 . See note 23 for what a role taitei ‘mostly’ plays in (32a). 

25 . In Japanese, multiple topicalizations are possible, though the second topic can be only 
interpreted as Contrastive-Topic, whose status is controversial as to whether it is truly a topic 
marker (see Saito 1985, Watanabe 2003 and others). 

26 . Evidently, it is equivalent to say that the position of NP-wa differs depending on whether 
it receives a generic interpretation or a mere topic interpretation, which implies that there are 
two types of wa. I have little to say about this issue in this paper. 

27 . It might be said that KGS also lent support to MC and the hierarchicalized restrictive clause, 
because it clearly shows that nara occupies a higher position than wa both syntactically and 
semantically, which these proposals would predict. 

28 . The same complaints apply to MC: the Mapping Hypothesis is generalized into the MC 
because a restrictive clause is hierarchicalized. This is a trivial restatement of the relationship 
between the Mapping Hypothesis and the restrictive clause. 

29 . Muromatsu (1998) and Castillo (2001) instantiate Uriagereka’s idea in the nominal domain. 
Also see Uriagereka (2002) for a possible implementation of this idea in the verbal domain. 
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30 . More specifically, generative functions of the rules of Euclidean space are applied. 

31 . Here, I assume that the visual system is a cognitive system and mean that this system can 
depict these diagrammatical objects as image in the actual world. See also note 54. 

32 . Admittedly, lowering operations are also plausible in this context and Uriagereka seems to 
imply that this kind of operation is possible, though I do not deal with this kind of operation 
in this dissertation. 

33 . This is a reasonable assumption, because truth-values are usually computed at the level of 
a proposition. 

34 . Small clauses are another candidate, though it is uncertain whether they express a 
proposition. Rather, it may be plausible to think that it simply expresses an event. As below, 
I will claim that an event needs to be anchored at some specific time (I will assume that an 
infinitival to, whose tense is discussed in detail in Chomsky and Lasnik (1993) and Martin 
(1996), also expresses a specific time). Because small clauses lack a tense value (cf. Parsons 1990. 
15) and their tense should be provided by a matrix or an embedded tense, I exclude them as a 
possible candidate here. 

35 . Note that events cover states within the Davidsonian framework. 

36 . Actually, events are not an appropriate term. Here, I mean an event structure, which 
contains a conceptual representation of an event, an event argument, argument structure 
and necessary arguments involved in this event (see Munakata 2005 for the relevant issue). 
Throughout this paper, I refer to an event structure by events. 

37 . It is normally assumed that T selects vP/v*P, which express events, as its complement. 

38 . Ogihara assumes that this specific tense anchor is an implicit temporal adverb like in the 
past. See Ogihara (to appear) for details. 

39 . Later, I will claim that event participants (namely, arguments) can be boosted up into the 
higher dimensions by a warping operation, which enables these arguments to obtain more 
complex interpretations only available in the higher dimensions. See the discussion in the next 
subsection. 

40 . Also, I assume that only an extensional interpretation is assigned in ID, which entails that 
a proposition is extensional in general. 

41 . Thanks to Roger Martin for pointing this out to me. 

42 . According to Hale and Keyser (1993), they partly mean by Unambiguous Projection that the 
LRS representations embody biunique structural-thematic relationships for all lexical items. 

43 . This is reasonable given that 0-properties of an event structure are satisfied within vP/v*P. 

44 . Ideally, the semantic types that functional applications yield are fixed, depending on which 
dimension functional applications are associated with. Though I think that this possibility is 
worth pursuing, I do not discuss this in this paper and will leave it to future research. 

45 . I speculate that TP, which is equivalent to a proposition in this approach, may be taken as 
argument of functional applications associated with any dimension, even if it does not belong 
to this dimension, because of the fact that it is a ID linguistic object. 

46 . As will be made clear below, I will claim that 2D and 3D denote extensional worlds like 
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ID, whereas 4D denotes an intensional world. This indicates that 2D and 3D significantly differ 
from 4D in semantics. Though I leave this issue to future research, it may be important to 
consider the following topological rule stated by Uriagereka (2002 (4)): 

(i) If operation ~0 is not closed in system X, applying -O to the objects x of X creates 
new sort of objects x\ so that a new system X’ is created with the x’ objects, such that 
X is a part of X’. 

If 4DS is created by topological operations observing a similar rule to (i), multiple-dimensions 
in 4DS are linked to the next dimension in a part-of-relation, which seems to suggest that there 
is not so much difference among these dimensions. 

47 . Here, I assume that a specific tense anchor, not a specific place point, functions as a starting 
point from which events spread over, because events are anchored to this tense anchor in 
definition (also see the discussion below). I will discuss what events looks like if events are 
spread over a sequence of places below. 

48 . Also, I assume a discourse is analyzed in terms of File Change Semantics (cf. Heim 1983). 

49 . For example, a topic element spreads over (cf. appears in) a sequence of sentences across 
time (namely, discourse) and a selection of topic is possible when the discourse is established. 

50 . Individual-level predicates, which describe events (more appropriately, state) originating 
from individual characteristics like tall or intelligent, raise no problems in this respect because 
the truth-values of individual-level predicates are evaluated with respect to tense but not place. 
For example, it is impossible that John is tall everywhere (cf. #]ohn is tall in Japan but not in 
America ) in the actual world but it is probable that John was not tall when he was a baby. 

Also, a generic interpretation of a stage-level predicate is excluded here. As made clear 
soon, I assume that a generic interpretation is a by-product of 3D. 

51 . Because of the existence of now, time is fixed to an utterance time. 

52 . I call a combination of a specific tense and specific place as stage. Thus, it is appropriate to 
say that, when stage-level predicates express events, it must be anchored to a specific stage for 
its truth value to be evaluated. 

53 . Here, I use a possible world instead of a real world, because language an refer to an 
imaginary entity of a possible world and this entity may have a generic import, as indicated in 
(i) (see Heim and Krazer 1998): 

i. Unicorns have a horn. 

54 . One may wonder why the upper limit of the dimensional structure of the Semantic 
Component is 4D and there is no higher dimension than 4D, even though it is mathematically 
possible to create much higher dimensional objects than 4D and dimensional objects higher 
than 4D physically exist in the actual world. One possibility is that the cognitive systems of 
human being cannot deal with the dimension higher than 4D and the same restriction is applied 
to the Language Faculty, one of the cognitive systems. For example, the visual system may be 
able to deal with 4D-images but it seems that it cannot handle higher dimensional objects 
than 4D. 

Another possibility is that because language does not contain higher dimensional linguistic 
objects than 4D, the Language Faculty does not need to deal with this kind of dimensional 
objects. In fact, it seems that there is no linguistic object that requires higher dimensions than 
intensionality. Or maybe 4D is conceptually suitable and easy for the cognitive system to deal 
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with. For this reason, objects like image and language are fitted into the four-dimensional 
structure. Consequently, the Language Faculty makes use of 4DS. The answer to this question 
is quite complicated and seems an empirical matter. In addition, it is possible that cognitive 
systems differ in this point (see also Uriagereka 2002 for the discussion). Thanks to Roger 
Martin and Chris Tancredi for the discussion of this issue. 

55 . In the case that CP is split into more than three projections, these must be distinguished into 
three zones of functional projections to be mapped appropriately into the multiple-dimensions 
in 4DS. In this light, if the forty seven functional categories which Cinque (1999) proposes turn 
out to be necessary, they should be categorized into three types. 

56 . As is clear, I also assume that a warping operation may boost an M-dimensional object 
into the higher n+a (4>a>l) dimension, which is mathematically possible and plausible. For 
example, lines can combine directly into 3-d shapes, as with axes. Thanks to Chris Tancredi for 
reminding me of this point. 

57 . Here, I understand Uriagereka to mean syntactic structures by “syntactic expressions” and 
take a “semantically more complex object” to be a warped object , though I might be wrong. 

58 . Agree and Delete are excluded here, because these syntactic operations rather simplify 
syntactic structures by valuing or deleting uninterpretable features. Also, I ignore copy and 
pied-piping which are assumed to be part of move. See Chomsky (2001), Nunes (2004) and 
Watanabe (2006) for discussion. 

59 . For example, if no movement is involved as in nominative-ga copula constructions, which 
repeated below, the sentence and NPs can only get an existential interpretation: 

(23) gengogakusya ga daihyoo-da. 

linguists Nom representative-Copula 

‘Linguists are representatives.’ 

60 . If obligatory, NP1 and NP2 are always moved and mapped into the higher dimensions, 
which makes it impossible that these NPs receive an existential interpretation, contrary to the 
facts. 

61 . In fact, Holmberg (1999) says that OS is a stylistic operation, applying in a component of 
grammar called Stylistic Syntax, which deals with the output of what he calls Formal Syntax. 
According to him, movement in Stylistic Syntax is restricted to adjunction and so-called stylistic 
movement including stylistic fronting, which is normally assumed post-syntactic phenomenon. 
Because he says that OS is a PF-operation, his analysis of OS cannot escape from a look-ahead 
problem. 

62 . See Chomsky (2001) and Bobaljik (2002) for detail. 

63 . See Munakata (2005) for the detailed proposal of Throwing in and arguments for it. 

64 . Uriagereka (1999) correctly points out that some justification is necessary to explain why 
the numeration as well as an initial merge of lexical items is based on selectional requirements 
and 0-grids. He notes that this problem is solved if the numeration reflects conceptual matters 
(e.g. conceptual structure of lexical items), including an argument structure. See Uriagereka 
(1999) and Chapter 2 in Munakata (2005) in details. 

65 . I assume that the Lexicon contains the information about which dimension functional 
heads within the CP-domain are interpreted in. 
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66 . I speculate that the insertion of F2 is triggered by Throwing in nara in a bottom-up fashion, 
perhaps due to its selectional requirement. Maybe, this selectional requirement is justified by 
the semantic representation of Intensional Object in (7). In (7), the generic property of liking 
sweets, which may be thought of as a 3D property and syntactically related to F2, is attributed 
to the interpretation of Intensional Objects of the subject NP. 

67 . See Section 2.3 in Munakata (2005) in details. 

68 . I show in Munakata (2005) that the picture in (50) has several interesting consequences, 
including the formation of phases. See Section 2.5 in Munakata (2005) for this issue. 

Also, note that the Intentional System always deals with the linguistic output (i.e. the semantic 
interpretation of sentences) accessing the Semantic Component. 
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Abstract 

This paper seeks to provide evidence that the phase boundaries defined by Chomsky’s 
Phase Impenetrability Condition delimit a phonological as well as syntactic unit, as 
expected if phasal domains are separate Spell-Out objects. The main claim is that 
the natural PF-correlate of introducing a syntactic phase boundary, in terms of the 
prosodic hierarchy of (i.a.) Selkirk 1995, is the introduction of a cp-boundary, yielding 
a Maximal f Condition such that a phonological phrase can be no larger than a 
syntactic phase. I demonstrate that this condition, when applied to the domain of 
pronominal Object Shift (OS) in Germanic, allows a simple account of the distribution 
of weak-pronominal objects, one that follows simply from their prosodic deficiency. 
In particular, the obligatoriness of pronominal OS and its sensitivity to basic word- 
order type (VO/OV) derives immediately from phase-cyclic mapping to PF, lending 
compelling syntax-external support to Chomsky’s notion of the phase and, more 
generally, to the phase-based program of minimalist theorizing. 


1. Introduction 

Chomsky (2000, 2001, 2004, 2005a) argues on conceptual and empirical grounds 
that the syntactic derivation is composed of a number of smaller units, called phases, 
which are identified with the ‘propositional’ categories CP and (transitive) vP. Each 
phase represents a point at which the syntactic object is accessed and evaluated (‘spelt 
out’) by the interface components PF and LF, thereby rendering the domain of the 
previous phase inaccessible to further operations in the syntax (in accordance with 
the Phase Impenetrability Condition (PIC), to which we presently return). This single¬ 
cycle, multiple Spell-Out model of phasal derivations (see Uriagereka 1999 for an 
independent proposal along similar lines) has since spawned a rich line of enquiry in 
the minimalist literature, with many authors reworking and re(de)fining Chomsky’s 
notion of the phase to produce neat and compelling syntactic analyses of a vast range 
of empirical phenomena (including wh-copying, A- and A-bar reconstruction, locality 
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and island constraints, that-trz.ce effects, Merge-over-Move effects, covert move¬ 
ment and QR, object shift, impersonal passives, preposition-stranding, to name just 
a few). 1 

However strong the syntactic evidence for phases, though, there is still a relative 
paucity of work arguing for their existence beyond the syntax and at the interfaces 
themselves. This is a potentially troubling imbalance, since if the domain of a phase is 
a separate Spell-Out unit, then we should equally expect to find evidence for the reality 
of this unit on the phonological side of the PF-interface (such that, as I will argue 
below, a phonological phrase (cp) can be no larger than a syntactic phase, cf. (1)). That 
is, if phases compose interface representations, then evidence from the phonological 
side of the syntax-PF interface should converge with the syntactic evidence to show 
that Spell-Out does indeed apply cyclically to these units (Simpson & Wu 2002 make 
a similar point). 2 

This paper aims to show that the phase boundaries defined by Chomsky’s PIC 
do indeed delimit a phonological as well as a syntactic unit, a hypothesis that can be 
stated as in (1). 

(1) Maximal (p Condition 

A phonological phrase cp (...co, etc.) can be no larger than a phase. 

In particular, I demonstrate that this condition, when applied to the domain of 
pronominal Object Shift (OS) in Germanic, allows a simple account of the distribution 
of weak-pronominal objects. OS therefore provides direct evidence for (1), as expected 
if phases have phonological as well as syntactic effects. To the extent that this proposal 
is successful, it lends compelling, syntax-external support to Chomsky’s notion of the 
phase, to his identification of phase heads with the categories C and v*, and thus more 
generally to the phase-based program of minimalist theorizing. 

In section 2 I present the basic paradigm of Germanic OS and the particular 
pronoun-related problem which any adequate theory of OS must address. A brief 
review of some recent approaches that may be applied to this problem leads to the 
suggestion that a solution should be sought at PF. Section 3 develops the proposal, a 
natural extension of the PIC to the phonological domain, and presents independent 
motivation and support from rc’f-contraction, ECM constructions and complemen¬ 
tizer deletion. I return to the OS paradigm in section 4, and show that the facts of 
weak-pronoun distribution now follow simply from the prosodic deficiency of these 
elements. Section 5 summarizes and concludes. 


2. The data: object displacement in North and West Germanic 

As is well known, all the modern Germanic languages, with the exception of English 
(though see Johnson 1991, Lasnik 1999 and others for a contrary view), exhibit short 
leftward displacement of definite objects to a VP-external position, albeit to varying 
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degrees and under varying conditions. Although a full summary of the huge litera¬ 
ture on this topic and the dialectal microvariation that has been uncovered cannot 
be attempted here (the reader is referred to Holmberg 1999, Thrainsson 2001 and 
Bobaljik 2002 for detailed recent surveys and analyses), the core patterns which 
must be accounted for seem reasonably clear. In the OV languages (German, Dutch, 
Afrikaans), Object Shift (or ‘shortTA-’scrambling) of full DPs and pronouns alike is 
possible (and, in some cases, obligatory; see below) irrespective of the position of the 
main, lexical verb (cf. (2a,d)), whereas in VO Scandinavian, OS is permitted only where 
the lexical verb is finite and moves out of the VP, a restriction known as Holmberg’s 
Generalization (HG). 3 Further, the Scandinavian languages except Icelandic allow 
only pronominal objects to undergo OS (cf. (2b) vs. (2c)), and, indeed, pronominal 
OS is obligatory in Scandinavian (at least in Danish, Norwegian and Icelandic). This 
key difference between the apparent optionality of full-DP OS (in those languages that 
allow it at all) 4 and the obligatoriness of pronominal OS is highlighted in the familiar 


data set in (2), based on Thrainsson 2001. 

(2) Core data 

a . Der Student las (es/das Buck) nicht (das Buch/*es) [German] 

b. Nemandinn las (hana/bokina) ekki (bokina/*hana) [Icelandic] 

c. Studenten Iceste (den/*bogen ikke (bogen/*den) [Danish] 

The-student read (it/the-book) not (the-book/it) 

‘The student didn’t read it/the book.’ 

d. Der Student hat (es/das Buck) nicht (das Buch/*es) gelesen [German] 

e. Nemandinn hefur (*hana/*bokina) ekki lesid (bokina/hana) [Icelandic] 

f. Studenten har (*den/*bogen) ikke Icest (bogen/den) [Danish] 

The-student has (it/the-book) not read (the-book/it) 

‘The student hasn’t read it/the book.’ 


The various differences between the patterns of OS displayed by the languages in (2) 
are summarized in the table in (3). 

(3) Pronouns Full DPs Nonfinite 

(weak) main verb 


Mainland Scandinavian 
Icelandic 

German/Dutch (‘scrambling’) 


Obligatory 

Obligatory 

Obligatory 


No No (HG) 

Optional No (HG) 

Optional Yes 


For the purposes of the present paper, the key question arising from (3), as stated 
above, is the following: Why is pronominal OS obligatory wherever it is possible (i.e. 
HG-environments in the VO languages) in those languages in which it occurs, and not 
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simply optional like full-DP OS (cf. Holmberg 1986, Vikner 1994)? It is clear from (2a- 
d) that a weak-pronominal object is barred from remaining in situ just in case the verb 
moves in a VO language, and barred from doing so outright in an OV language (cf. 
(2d), where the pronoun must shift despite the nonfinite, in-situ verb). In the unique 
case of weak pronouns, then, HG actually holds biconditionally in the VO languages - 
i.e., not only does OS imply V-movement (cf. the ‘traditional’, equidistance approach 
of Chomsky 1995) but V-movement also implies OS. This additional constraint on the 
distribution of weak pronouns vis-a-vis full DPs is what we shall seek to formalize and 
explain in the remainder of this paper. 5 

To this end, let us first briefly review three recent accounts of object shift and 
pronoun (dis)placement in the minimalist literature. Holmberg (1999) extends the 
empirical domain of HG so that OS is contingent not only on V-movement but 
on the evacuation of any “phonologically visible” category between the launch and 
landing sites of the shifted object. OS then becomes a “PF-operation”, applying in a 
component of the grammar dubbed “Stylistic Syntax” where it is driven by the seman- 
ti co-prosodic properties of the shifted item, formalized via the feature [±Foc(us)]. 6 An 
element bearing the [-Foe] feature must move out of the focus domain (i.e. VP, cf. 
Diesing 1992) to a position where it can be governed by a phonologically visible [+Foc] 
element such as the verb or another argument (“[-Foe] must be governed by [+Foc]”, 
p.25). Pronouns are obligatorily, inherently specified as [-Foe], whereas Icelandic full 
DPs are only optionally [-Foe], hence the noted asymmetry between pronominal and 
full-DP OS. Whether this truly solves the problem in question or merely ‘technicalizes’ 
and restates it is debatable, however, since what is lacking is an explicit and predictive 
theory of the different conditions for [±Foc]-assignment across different languages. 

Chomsky’s (2001) own proposal, a revision of Holmberg’s, seeks to eliminate the 
semantics-sensitive, Greed-based complications of Holmberg 1999 by maintaining a 
local, formal syntactic imperative for driving OS, namely an EPP-feature optionally 
added to the v* phase head in languages for which this will have an effect on outcome. 7 
These are the [+OS] languages, in which an interpretive complex Int’ (new, focussed, 
non-specific semantics) is assigned to the “phonological border” of v*P, and the ‘new 
outcome’ that arises from EPP-driven movement to the v*P edge is the evasion of Int’ 
(the edge of v*P is, by hypothesis, assigned the complementary semantics, Int). Since 
this OS rationale applies to pronouns and full DPs alike, the full-DP/pronoun asym¬ 
metry must simply result from the incompatibility of inherently anaphoric elements 
(i.e. pronouns) with Int’ semantics - an unshifted pronoun will result in severe 
deviance. 8 

Essentially, then, Chomsky’s tack is to assign the Int’ complex not to the element 
that shifts (as Holmberg does) but rather to a position in the structure. Whilst this 
succeeds in localizing the problem and removing lookahead to the interface, one 
might yet question whether a ‘property of positions’ is really a desirable or plausible 
alternative given the minimalist assumptions of Bare Phrase Structure and Inclu¬ 
siveness (or “No Tampering” in terms of Chomsky 2005a), according to which no 
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structure exists independently of the lexical items that project it. Further, since the 
edge of a phase subsumes the “phonological border” in the relevant cases (i.e. the edge 
becomes the phonological border if something moves to it), there must be some way 
of distinguishing these notions independently of structure if each is to be assigned 
contradictory semantics (Int to the former, Int’ to the latter), with Int presumably 
overriding Int’ just in case border = edge. The phonological-border approach is in any 
case problematic if we assume the external argument to merge in Spec-v*, as Chomsky 
does, since it is then unclear that the internal argument would ever be in the border 
zone of v*P at the point in the derivation where OS to Spec-v* must apply (i.e. prior to 
raising of the external argument to Spec-T, given strict cyclicity). 

Grohmann (2000) provides a different LF-based rationale for the scrambling of 
weak pronouns in OV Germanic. Weak pronouns are argued to be “LF-clitics” (cf. 
also Laenzlinger 1998) which raise as XPs out of the VP-domain in the overt syntax 
and then cliticize to a person- or point-of-view-related functional head at LF. The 
movement in question (or at least the ultimate step of covert cliticization) is driven 
by the hypothesized (^-deficiency of weak and clitic pronouns; the functional head to 
which they cliticize then supplies the missing (“deficient”, “underspecified”) features 
via a checking relation. Like Holmberg (1999), this movement is therefore ‘greedy’, 
driven by properties of the moved element rather than its host; like Chomsky (2001), 
it cannot provide us with an account of all of the facts in (2)/(3) - Grohmann’s char¬ 
acterization of weak pronouns is aimed at OV Germanic and would seem unable to 
allow for HG effects in the VO languages, whereas Chomsky 2001 works well for VO 
languages but fails to predict the obligatoriness of pronominal scrambling in OV (2d) 
(see section 5 for more on this point). 

Where all three approaches converge, however, is in the central role that they 
attribute to the presumed semantic, LF-interpretive properties of weak pronouns ([± 
Foe], Int’, LF-cliticization to a point-of-view head, etc.). This leaves the one essential, 
irreducible fact about weak pronouns completely mysterious and incidental - namely, 
their prosodic deficiency, i.e. the very fact that they are weak at all. 9 Just why should 
obligatory OS be a property of prosodically deficient elements only? The various LF- 
related assumptions and technical devices assumed by these authors are arguably 
missing this point and surplus to the requirements of a maximally simple account of 
the facts at hand (though, to be fair, only Grohmann’s is specifically a theory of weak 
pronouns, and the technology in Holmberg and Chomsky extends to full-DP OS as 
well as pronominal OS). In order to come closer to the level of‘principled explanation’ 
strived for under the Strong Minimalist Thesis (as reformulated in Chomsky 2004, 
2005b), I therefore propose that a much simpler, arguably more natural account of 
the facts in (2)/(3) should be located at the interface with PF, not LF. This will allow 
us to take seriously the prosodic deficiency of weak pronouns whilst at the same time 
dispensing with the LF-related paraphernalia of [±Foc] features, government rela¬ 
tions, Greed-driven movement, extra/covert cycles and even OS /Int parameters, none 
of which seem necessarily imposed by the interfaces or reducible to general principles 
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of computational efficiency. Instead, we will appeal to just a single theoretical device, 
the phase, to which we now return . 10 


3. Phase integrity 

The phase, via its corollary the PIC, imposes a maximum-length restriction on 
syntactic dependencies (thereby defining certain locality domains in a minimalist 
syntax). When a phase head is merged, the complement domain of the next lower 
phase head is sent to Spell-Out, with the result that only the head and specifier (‘edge’) 
material of the lower phase head remain accessible to subsequent operations. Given 
the structure [ zp Z ... [ Hp a [H YP] ] ], with Z and H the heads of (‘strong’) phases, the 
phase HP is thus spelt out when Z (i.e. the next strong phase head) is merged, at which 
point the domain of H (i.e. YP) becomes invisible for the remainder of the derivation. 
Consequently, any operations initiated by head Z can only search as far as the edge of 
HP. Since phases are identified as C and v, if Z = C and H = v then VP (= YP) is acces¬ 
sible to probing by T but not by C. That is, C introduces a phase boundary between v 
and VP. (See M. Richards 2004: Chapter Three for a much fuller, critical discussion of 
phases and the PIC.) 

If, as suggested at the outset of this paper, phases are also expected to have visible 
effects on the PF side of the syntax-PF interface, what kind of evidence should we now 
be looking for? In other words, what is the PF equivalent of a phase boundary being 
introduced between v and VP? To answer this question, we need to briefly review 
some theoretical assumptions about the nature of the syntax-PF interface. I will adopt 
the framework of prosodic phonology as elaborated in the papers in Inkelas & Zee 
(1990) and elsewhere, outlining two of the main devices employed in this framework, 
both of which have been extensively motivated in the literature. 

3.1 Prosodic phonology: a theory of the syntax-PF interface 

In order to make the theory of the syntax-phonology connection as restrictive and 
testable as possible, it is desirable to limit the amount of access that the rules and 
operations of the phonological component have to syntactic information. Phonology 
should no more be able to refer to purely syntactic notions (such as categories, labels, 
traces, c-command, government, dominance, sisterhood, 0 -marking, agreement, etc.) 
than syntax can to the segmental content of the lexical items it manipulates. We do 
not expect to find a syntactic operation that moves to the front of the clause all phrases 
whose head contains a bilabial fricative; similarly, we would also like to minimize, in a 
principled manner, the extent to which phonological rule domains are defined by the 
syntax. To this end, prosodic phonology assumes that the syntax-phonology relation is 
mediated by an intervening level of prosodic representation, the ‘prosodic hierarchy’. 
Phonological rules thus refer only to the constituents of this prosodic structure (the 
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“indirect reference” hypothesis), a version of which is given in (4). 11 

(4) Prosodic hierarchy 

( ) Utterance 

( )( ) International Phrase (IntP) 

( )( )( )( ) Phonological Phrase (cp) 

( )( )( )( )( )( )( )( ) Phonological Word (co) 

As an independent level of representation, the prosodic structure in (4) is further 
subject to a number of wellformedness constraints which together ensure a strictly 
layered and exhaustive parse of the syntactic string. Relevant here is that a prosodic 
constituent of level C n must be properly and exhaustively contained in a prosodic 
constituent of the immediately dominating level C n+1 . In other words, a co cannot 
straddle a cp-boundary, and a cp-boundary imposes a boundary at all lower levels of the 
hierarchy (see Selkirk & Shen 1990, Condoravdi 1990, Truckenbrodt 1995:29-31 for 
further discussion). Thus, analogously to syntactic structure, a constituent of the hier¬ 
archical prosodic structure in (4) cannot be immediately dominated by two distinct 
mother nodes (as is the middle co in (5a)): 

(5) “No Straddling ” 

a. Ill-formed b. Well-formed 

( )( )„ ( )( )„ 

( )( )( ) u ( )( )( )„ 

As argued in Truckenbrodt 1995, the ill-formed (5a) results in an ordering paradox 
such that the offending co is temporally contained in two distinct and sequentially 
ordered phonological phrases. The phonological material in the co in question would 
therefore have to both precede and follow itself, violating the irreflexivity requirement 
on linear order (cf. Nunes 1999). 

The upshot of this “no straddling” constraint is that the following two ‘top-down’ 
effects are implied: (a) if two adjacent feet/syllables are in the same co, then they must 
also be in the same cp; (b) if two adjacent feet/syllables are in different cp’s, then they 
must also be in different co’s. These will become important in the following. 

With the above framework in place, we are now in a position to formulate the 
expected PF equivalent of introducing a (syntactic) phase boundary between a phase 
head and its complement domain (i.e. between C and TP, and between v and VP). On 
a minimal extrapolation of the PIC to the PF-interface, the phase will represent an 
upper bound on the size of phonological phrases (i.e., that level of the prosodic hier¬ 
archy that is defined by syntactic constituency, cf. note 11). 12 In other words, we may 
assume that, at point of Spell-Out, a cp-boundary is introduced, with the result that 
two adjacent categories straddling a phase boundary will belong to separate cp’s (and 
thus separate co’s, by the “no straddling” effect in (5)). This arguably natural assump¬ 
tion that a cp-boundary is introduced at each point of Spell-Out implies the following 
constraint on syntax-PF mapping, one that preserves the integrity of syntactic phases 
at the PF-interface: 
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(6) Phase Integrity Condition 

For two adjacent categories to be parsed inside the same cp (and any lower 
prosodic category), they must be spelt out in the same phase. 

That is, we derive the Maximal cp Condition given in (1), which states that no cp can be 
larger than a phase. 

We now have everything we need to identify and explain the extra constraints that 
regulate the distribution of weak-pronominal objects in Germanic OS constructions. 
Before we do so, though, let us first illustrate how ( 6 ) might work on the basis of inde¬ 
pendent evidence from phenomena other than OS. 

3.2 Empirical evidence for Phase Integrity at PF 
3 . 2.1 Neg-contraction resolving biclausal ambiguity 

Firstly, it is well known that examples such as (7a) involve ambiguity according to 
whether negation takes scope over the matrix clause or only over the embedded predi¬ 
cate (wide and narrow scope, (7b-c), respectively), and that this biclausal ambiguity is 
resolved by contraction of is not to isn’t, which allows only the wide-scope interpreta¬ 
tion of negation (7d). 

(7) a. The point is not to scare the public 

b. [[The point is not] [to scare the public]] 

c. [[The point is] [not to scare the public]] 

d. The point isn’t to scare the public 

e. <is not> -> <isn’t> / (_ ) a 

Assuming the contracted form n’t to be a clitic/affix that forms a single phonological 
word (co) with itshost,itfollowsfromM)SfraddZmg(5) that the cliticization schematized 
by the rule in (7e) is possible only if is and not are in the same phonological phrase (cp). 
By ( 6 ), this situation will only obtain where no phase boundary intervenes between 
these string-adjacent items. In so far as the two readings correspond to a structural 
ambiguity (i.e. not is merged in the matrix clause in (7b), but in the embedded clause 
in (7c)), the lack of contraction in (7c) can be attributed to Phase Integrity ( 6 ), as 
shown in ( 8 ). Contraction, as in (7d), is only possible where n’t is merged in the matrix 
clause, i.e. the same clause as its host. This suggests that ( 6 ) is at least a necessary 
condition on nof-contraction at PF. 

( 8 ) "'[The point [ T ,is [ yP v def ...V [ cp C [[n’t] T ... ]]]]]] 

( // ~) 9 

T cp-boundary forced at merge of matrix v. f 13 
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3 . 2.2 ECM in English versus French 

We might also invoke (6) to explain the differences between French and English 
regarding the availability of ECM constructions (9), as discussed in Kayne 1981. 

(9) a. John believes Bill to be stupid 

b. *Jean croit Robert etre stupide 
John believes Robert to-be stupid 
‘John believes Robert to be stupid.’ 

c. Le gargon que je croyais etre stupide 
The boy that I believed to-be stupid 
‘The boy that I believed to be stupid.’ 

Neeleman & Weerman (1999) propose a PF analysis of ECM constructions such that 
the matrix verb and ECM subject have to appear in the same cp (for reasons of the ECP 
and case-licensing at PF, not relevant here). If we adopt this central insight, the facts in 
(9) follow straightforwardly from Phase Integrity if the relevant ECM verbs in English 
but not French are able to select a TP complement (T d f in Chomsky’s terms). 

In (10a), the string-adjacent believes and Bill are straightforwardly parsed into 
the same cp, and thus the ECM relation is established. In (10b), a phase boundary 
intervenes between the adjacent verb and ECM subject: when matrix v is merged, the 
complement domain of embedded C, containing the ECM subject in embedded Spec- 
T, is spelt out (by the PIC) and thus cannot be parsed inside the same <p as the matrix 
verb. However, if the ECM subject moves to the matrix CP, as arguably occurs when 
the ECM subject is relativized (10c), then the copy left by successive cyclic EPP-driven 
movement via Spec-v will still be accessible to the matrix verb (in T) after the respec¬ 
tive domains of embedded C and matrix v are spelt out, allowing the verb and ECM 
subject (copy) to be parsed together as <p-mates by (6). 

(10) a. English (no V-to-T; ECM verb selects T def complement) 

John believes Bill to be stupid 
[ vP ...v ...V [ Tp [Subj] T def ...]]] 

( \ 

b. French (V-to-T; verb selects CP complement only) 

*Jean croit Robert etre stupide 

[...T [ vP ...v ...V [ CP C [[Subj] T ... ]]]] 

( // )„ 

T ip-boundary forced at merge of matrix v 

c. Le gargon que je croyais t. t. etre stupide 

[Subj.] ...[T [ vP [t] v...V[ Cp [t!]C[[t]T...]]]] 
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3.2.3 Null complementizer distribution 

In their discussion and analysis of complementizer deletion in English, Boskovic & 
Lasnik (2003), following Pesetsky (1992), propose that the null complementizer is a 
PF-affix requiring an adjacent host. However, to account for the data in (11), Boskovic 
& Lasnik have to make additional stipulations, such that the host must specifically be 
a [+V] category, with a further special exception for copulas. 

(11) a. *It seemed at that time [ cp 0 [ Tp David had left]] 

b. *What the students believe is [ cp 0 [ Tp they will pass the exam]] 

c. ’''Mary believed Peter finished school and Bill [ cp 0 [ Tp Peter got a job]] 

(Boskovic & Lasnik 2003:529 (3a,b,d)) 

Sensitivity to syntactic categories would be unfortunate for a phonological rule like 
affixation (cf. the Indirect Reference hypothesis of section 3.1). These extra stipu¬ 
lations are, in fact, unnecessary given the Phase Integrity condition in (6). Since 
PF-affixation involves restructuring at the level of the phonological word (w), as sche¬ 
matized in (12), and since V (host) and C (null affix) must be in the same <p in order 
to form a single u) (cf. the wellformedness theorem in (5)), such PF-affixation should 
be subject to (6). 

(12) <VC>^<[V-C]>/(_J U 

It follows from the Phase Integrity approach that adjacency alone will be insufficient 
for affixation (and other adjacency-dependent PF operations) just in case a phase 
boundary intervenes between the string-adjacent items. In the present case, an inter¬ 
vening phase boundary blocks affixation between null C (which we can take to be an 
enclitic element) and left-adjacent host (irrespective of its syntactic category). We 
can therefore explain the ungrammaticality of (lla-c) without the need for syntactic 
subcategorization at PF or stipulations about copulas. Copula be fails as host in (lib) 
since it occupies the matrix T position. The PIC inserts a cp-boundary between matrix 
phase-head v and its complement VP, thus separating matrix T from the null C head 
(the same applies for Bill in matrix Spec-T and the null C head in (11c)). (11a) is then 
ruled out if adjuncts are separate phases/spell-out domains (cf. Uriagereka 1999, 
Chomsky 2004). 14 


4. Weak pronouns as PF-clitics 

We can now return to the main empirical concern of this paper - an explanation of the 
pronominal OS paradigm in (2), repeated here for convenience. 
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(2) Core data 

a. Der Student las (es/das Buck) nicht (das Buch/*es) [German] 

b. Nemandinn las (hana/bokina) ekki (bokina/*hana) [Icelandic] 

c. Studenten Iceste (den/*bogen) ikke (bogen/*den) [Danish] 

The-student read (it/the-book) not (the-book/it) 

‘The student didn’t read it/the book.’ 

d. Der Student hat (es/das Buck) nicht (das Buch/*es) gelesen [German] 

e. Nemandinn hefur (*hana/*bdkina) ekki lesid (bokina/hana) [Icelandic] 


f. Studenten har (*den/*bogen) ikke Icest (bogen/den) 
The-student has (it/the-book) not read (the-book/it) 

‘The student hasn’t read it/the book.’ 


[Danish] 


At first blush, it would seem that phase theory is unlikely to offer a characterization of 
the extra conditions that regulate and obligatorize the placement of weak pronouns. 
Take the rough generalization in (13), based on Svenonius 2001a. 

(13) A weak pronoun is spelt out in the same phase as the lexical verb. 

Although this captures the basic patterns for the VO/Scandinavian languages, it fails 
to cover the OV facts if we maintain Chomsky’s C/v definition of phases - the shifted 
object in (2d), which we take to occupy Spec-v, is in a different phase from the in-situ 
lexical verb for spell-out purposes (since the PIC imposes a phase boundary between 
v and its complement, VP). However, (13) will serve us well as a first approxima¬ 
tion since, once we derive why this generalization holds at all (i.e. even for the VO 
languages), the OV languages fall immediately into line. 

Recall the salient characteristic of weak pronouns, that which distinguishes them 
from strong pronouns, namely their prosodic deficiency. This is the core, defining 
property that any theory of weak-pronoun placement should take into account (and, 
ideally, it is the only property that an explanatory account should have to appeal to). 
Let us formalize this prosodic deficiency as in (14). 

(14) A weak pronoun is not an autonomous prosodic word (co). 15 

In order to be interpretable at PF and thus not incur a violation of Full Interpretation 
(FI), weak pronouns therefore require hosting by a preceding word at PF (cf. Ertes- 
chik-Shir & Strahov 2004 for a similar characterization of weak pronouns). That is, 
they are enclitic PF-affixes (like the null complementizers of section 3.2.3) that move 
as independent XPs in the syntax and cliticize to the left-adjacent category only at PF 
(i.e. post-movement, contra Erteschik-Shir & Strahov). 16 

Thus, a strong pronoun maybe attributed the prosodic structure in (15a) - it is an 
autonomous, stress-bearing unit, capable of independent realization - whilst a weak 
pronoun is necessarily realigned as part of the prosodic structure of its host u) (15b) 
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since the only way to prosodically license such an unfooted syllable is to parse it inside 
another w. 17 


(15) a. Strom form 


<P 



© 

1 

© 

1 

1 

Ft 

1 

1 

Ft 

1 

1 

a 

1 

0 

feed 

HIM 

( 


( 

)( 


b. Weak form 
9 


CO 



a a 

feed ' m 

( )* 

( )«, 


The weak pronoun (PF-clitic) and its host are, by definition, part of the same to. As 
such, they instantiate exactly the same word-level reanalysis scheme as that given 
above for n’f-contraction in (7e) and for null-complementizer affixation in (12). We 
therefore predict that the distribution of weak pronouns should likewise be subject 
to the restrictions imposed by Phase Integrity (6) - for affixation to obtain, the weak 
pronoun and its left-adjacent host must be parsed inside the same cp and so must 
minimally belong to the same syntactic phase. Any intervening PIC-induced phase 
boundary will block hosting and so render the weak pronoun uninterpretable at PF; 
in such cases, FI dictates that the strong form of the pronoun be realized (as this is 
then the only way to yield a wellformed PF). 18 The preliminary generalization in (13) 
can now be restated in the form of the constraint in (16), which derives immediately 
from (6). 

(16) Weak pronouns as ‘phasal’ a ffixes 

A phase boundary cannot intervene between a weak pronoun and its host. 

In practice, (16) prevents a weak pronoun from appearing at the left edge of a phono¬ 
logical phrase (and thus of a phasal domain) - these pronouns may in that sense be 
informally characterized as phasal affixes. The facts in (2), including the problematic 
asymmetry between full DPs and weak pronouns with regard to obligatoriness of 
shifting, now follow without further ado. 

Firstly, the availability of postverbal weak pronouns in the nonfinite (i.e. unshifted, 
non-HG) environment in (2e-f) is trivial since no phase boundary intervenes between 
the in-situ verb and its complement, allowing the indicated prosodization to take 
place. The more interesting cases, then, are those where pronominal OS is obligatory, 
i.e. (2a-d). By (16), we predict (correctly) that these obligatory environments should 
be exactly those where the PIC would separate the unshifted pronoun from its left- 
adjacent host and so result in their being parsed into separate cp’s (by Phase Integrity, 
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(6)), bleeding hosting and the realization of the weak form of the pronoun. Let us take 
an unshifted and a shifted example from both a VO and an OV language to show how 
this is borne out, starting with VO (Icelandic). 

(17) Icelandic (VO) (= (2b)) 19 

a. Unshifted pronoun 

*[ CP [Nemandinn] [ c . [las] ... [ vV ekki [ vp t v hana]]] 

( )( K )„ 

b. Shifted pronoun 

[ CP [Nemandinn] [ c [las] ... [ vP hana [ vY> ekki [ vp t v t obj ]]] 

( )( \ 

Upon merger of matrix C, the complement domain of v (i.e. VP) is spelt out by 
the PIC, forcing a <p-boundary to be inserted at the left edge of VP. That is, the PIC 
imposes a phase boundary, and therefore also a cp-boundary, between v and VP. It 
follows that the unshifted pronoun in a head-initial (VO) language like Icelandic will 
fail to find a legitimate, left-adjacent, phase-mate (and thus <p-mate) host wherever the 
verb leaves VP (cf. (17a)). OS is therefore obligatory here if the pronoun is to be spelt 
out as weak. 20 By undergoing EPP-driven OS into the vP-edge, the pronoun in (17b) is 
able to be ph(r)ased with the left-adjacent word, allowing the weak form to be realized 
via encliticization. The extra constraint on the placement of weak pronouns, namely 
the bidirectionality of HG in the case of pronominal OS (as opposed to full-DP OS) 
identified in section 2, has therefore been reduced to (16) - a weak pronoun cannot be 
stranded at the left edge of a phasal domain. 

Turning next to OV Germanic, we see that the exact same factors are at work, as 
shown for German in (18). 21 

(18) German (OV) (= (2d)) 

a. Unshifted pronoun 

*[ CP [Der Student] [ c [hat] ... [ vP nicht [ vp esgelesen ]]] 

( - )( )„ 

b. Shifted pronoun 

[ CP [Der Student] [ c [hat] ... [ yP es [ vP nicht [ vp t Qh) gelesen]]] 

< - )( )„ 

Again, merger of matrix C imposes a phase/<p-boundary between v and VP. The 
unshifted object inside the head-final VP in (18a) is therefore stranded without a 
legitimate, left-adjacent, phase-mate (<p-mate) host by the PIC, irrespective of whether 
the verb moves or not. Hence pronominal OS is obligatory in an OV language even 
where the lexical verb is nonfinite and thus remains inside VP (yielding (18b)). We 
thus derive the well-known lack of HG effects in OV languages (cf. (3), and (2d) versus 
(2e-f)). 22,23 
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5. Concluding remarks 

We set out to identify and explain the minimal extra conditions on weak pronoun 
placement in Germanic that are responsible for the lack of flexibility and optionality 
that obtains with these elements in OS environments by contrast with full DPs (i.e. 
the bidirectional HG effect in VO Scandinavian, and the generalized, anti-HG obliga¬ 
toriness in OV West Germanic). The account proposed in sections 3 and 4 offers a 
principled explanation of the patterns in (2) by proceeding from the one inalienable 
property of weak pronouns, their prosodic deficiency, and locating the distribu¬ 
tional consequences of this property entirely within the PF component where they 
most naturally belong. This property, in turn, allows us to make do with the barest 
of assumptions and eliminate all but the most necessary stipulations. The prosodic 
realignment of weak pronouns with their hosts, a requirement ultimately imposed by 
FI, is shown to be sensitive to syntactic phase boundaries, providing direct evidence 
for the reality of Chomsky’s phases at the PF interface in the form of a maximal size 
restriction on prosodic constituents ((l)/(6)). 24 This restriction, which is the minimal 
extension of the PIC to PF and prosodic constituency that can be expected if phases 
constitute the units of Spell-Out, finds further empirical support in various domains 
outside of weak-pronoun distribution in Germanic (section 3.2). 

The analysis has a number of further implications and conceptual advantages over 
previous minimalist accounts of the distribution of weak-pronominal objects. Firstly, 
it cuts across the VO/OV divide without having to make special provisions for either 
word-order type. In particular, it can explain the obligatoriness of weak-pronominal 
OS in OV languages (cf. (2d)) without the need to stipulate that such languages are 
always [+OS], as Chomsky’s (2001) account would be forced to do; that is, the Deriva¬ 
tion by Phase approach would require the stipulation that the “phonological border” 
of vP in OV languages is obligatorily assigned the Int’ semantic complex (unlike VO 
languages, which are free to vary in this [+/-OS] property, raising the awkward ques¬ 
tion of why there should be no [-OS] OV languages). Indeed, the need for a separate 
OS/HG parameter is eliminated in the present proposal, since it makes the simple 
prediction that a weak pronoun cannot be the leftmost element inside VP (rather than 
vP); the effects of word-order type fall out immediately, and OS and Scrambling can 
therefore be treated as two sides of the same VO/OV coin. 25 

Secondly, we have no recourse to special allowances for vP-adjuncts (e.g. negation 
in (2) and the other adverbial elements taken as diagnostics for OS in the literature, cf. 
Collins & Thrainsson 1996), a concession that is common to many OS analyses - cf. 
the inability of adverbials to govern [-Foe] in Holmberg 1999, their apparent invis¬ 
ibility for the purposes of determining the phonological border in Chomsky 2001, and 
their unavailability as hosts for “prosodic incorporation” in Erteschik-Shir & Strahov 
2004. On the present account, adverbial hosts are barred in the same way as any other 
illegitimate adjacent host-candidate, viz. by the PIC, which implies that adjacency is 
merely necessary, not sufficient, for affixation to obtain. 
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Finally, as mentioned above, the present analysis exploits the prosodic deficiency 
of weak pronouns rather than any inherent semantic properties (real or otherwise). The 
‘structural deficiency’ of weak pronouns (cf. Cardinaletti & Starke 1996, Grohmann 
2000 ) resides solely in their prosodic rather than syntactic structure, as is desirable 
since the apparent lack of any logical connection between syntactic deficiency and 
prosodic weakness should ideally render the former notion redundant in an expla¬ 
nation of the basic distributional patterns. We thus avoid the postulation of [±Foc] 
features, weak/strong (((-features, and the associated complexities of Greed-driven 
movement. Further, the present analysis refers only to phases and the PIC; it thus 
dispenses with the extra notion of phonological border and the associated stipula¬ 
tions and complexities regarding the positional assignment of interpretive complexes. 
Counterintuitive measures such as ‘LF-cliticization’ to empty heads are replaced by 
transparent PF-cliticization driven by indispensable prosodic requirements. Since 
this cliticization at PF is fed by OS in the syntax, the latter operation conforms to the 
requirement that an optional operation have an effect on outcome (Chomsky 2001:34 
(60)). As we have seen, the obligatory absence of pronominal OS in (2e,f) follows since 
cliticization is available in situ, and so the optional EPP-feature would therefore not 
be motivated in this case. Since pronouns always inherently encode old information 
(unlike nonpronominal DPs), irrespective of whether they are strong or weak, it is 
not clear that ‘new outcomes’ could ever be motivated via the LF-interface. That is, if 
it is semantic rather than prosodic properties that motivate pronominal OS (via the 
licensing of an optional EPP-feature in the syntax), the only effect on outcome is the 
avoidance of a deviant interpretation (a clash of semantic complexes) rather than the 
creation of a new one (cf. also note 8). If we are to maintain a local implementation of 
optional, ‘surface-semantic’ operations without the need for direct PF-LF interaction 
and global contamination of the syntax, then the only interface at which weak- 
pronominal OS can be motivated is PF. This, in turn, allows a maximally simple theory 
to emerge that eliminates the redundant technology of LF-based approaches. 

In sum, weak pronouns appear precisely where Chomsky’s multiple spell-out 
model would predict such prosodically deficient elements to appear. It is hoped that 
the theoretical and conceptual parsimony of this approach comes closer than previous 
accounts to the minimalist goal of explaining syntactic phenomena purely in terms of 
‘natural’ interface conditions. 


Notes 

* Thank you to the audiences at the Minimalist Theorizing workshop, Bloomington (University 
of Indiana) June 2004, and the interfaces workshop of the Mediterranean Syntax Meeting, Rhodes 
(University of the Aegean), June 2005, for their many insightful comments and suggestions on 
the material presented in this paper. This research was supported by a postgraduate award from 
the Arts and Humanities Research Board (UK). 
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1 . See, amongst others, Uriagereka 1999, Nissenbaum 2000, Svenonius 2000,2001a/b, Chomsky 
2001, Boskovic 2002, Abels 2003, Adger 2003a, Felser 2003, Legate 2003, Sauerland 2003, Muller 
2004, Wurmbrand & Bobaljik 2003, Ishii 2004. See also Boeckx & Grohmann 2004 on the 
parallels between phases and GB barriers and for a critique of the whole approach. 

2 . The work of Fox & Pesetsky (2003 et seq.) could be interpreted as evidence for phases at 
the PF interface in so far as their linearization statements are regulated in a post-syntactic 
component. Also, Adger 2003b, Legate 2003 and Kahnemuyipour 2004 offer phase-based 
analyses of stress assignment. For the LF interface, see Bonthuis 2004 for arguments that phases 
are implied by the logical form of semantic representations. 

3 . OS therefore fails to obtain in embedded clauses in Mainland Scandinavian, since these 
languages, unlike Icelandic, are verb-second (V2) for main clauses only. Examples of embedded 
clauses have thus been omitted from ( 2 ) for the purposes of the exposition, since their behaviour 
(and analysis) is essentially identical to that with nonfinite verbs in compound tenses, as in ( 2 f). 
However, see Zwart 1994 for an opposing view, in which the nonfinite verb in Icelandic (2e) 
does not remain in situ but also raises out of VP. 

4 . The optionality is “apparent” since OS becomes obligatory under a given reading of the DP 
in question; thus (2a) is degraded with das Buch unshifted. However, under the assumption 
that the syntax is blind to the semantics of the atoms and constituents it manipulates (i.e. no 
lookahead, no pseudosemantic Topic/Focus features on lexical items, etc.; cf. Chomsky 2001), 
this does not (and cannot) entail that OS is obligatory with a definite DP; rather, it must be that 
a shifted DP is (obligatorily interpreted as) definite. See Biberauer & Richards (this volume) for 
further relevant discussion of this point. 

5 . Note, therefore, that what I am proposing here is not a theory of OS per se, let alone a 
complete theory of OS that encompasses full DPs too (I offer such a theory in M. Richards 2004). 
Rather, I am attempting to identify the minimal conditions on the placement and realization 
of weak pronouns in a minimalist system, those that exist independently of and in addition 
to whatever principles and devices must be invoked in any given theory of OS (full-DP or 
otherwise). The advantages of my proposal over previous accounts are therefore conceptual 
rather than empirical. 

6 . Erteschik-Shir &Strahov (2004) propose a similar architecture in their approach to scrambling 
and OS phenomena, with a post-narrow-syntax level of “P-syntax” in which operations are 
driven by Topic and Focus features, albeit with a general rule of “prosodic incorporation” 
(PI) instead of a special OS operation. Since PI accounts for both pronominal and full-DP OS 
alike, they have to assume that full DPs can undergo PI (essentially, cliticization) to their host. 
Whilst shifted DPs are certainly destressed at the level of the phonological phrase or some such 
higher-level prosodic constituent (cf. section 3.1 below), they still bear word-level stress and 
would therefore seem unlikely candidates for (word-level) cliticization, especially where the 
host is itself another full DP (as will obtain in the case of full-DP OS in a non-subject-initial 
V2 clause in Icelandic). Since I do not subscribe to the view that discourse-significant, ‘surface 
semantic’ operations like OS cannot be (narrow-)syntactic (on the contrary, I assume that they 
must be; cf. Chomsky 2001:15 (13)), I instead pursue the aim here of naturalizing OS into the 
standard derivational architecture of the Minimalist Program, with OS an EPP-driven syntactic 
movement operation like any other. 

7 . Chomsky 2001:34 proposes an economy principle to the effect that the assignment of 
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optional EPP-features to phase heads must “yield a new outcome” (cf. Reinhart 1995). Failure to 
yield such an outcome results in an unmotivated feature in violation of Full Interpretation. 

8 . Note that convergence per se, then, is not at stake for Chomsky, which seems correct 
for the genuinely optional cases, i.e. full-DP OS (cf. note 4), but much less so in the case of 
unshifted weak pronouns, which no amount of pragmatic context-tweaking can rescue. Rather, 
an unshifted weak pronoun is impossible (ungrammatical) and must be realized as strong 
(stressed at PF, animate at LF, etc.). Since strong pronouns are as inherently anaphoric/old (i.e. 
/nf’-incompatible) as weak ones, LF would seem to be the wrong interface at which to situate 
this restriction on weak pronouns, hence a PF approach is to be preferred (cf. below). 

9 . As defined by Cardinaletti & Starke (1996), weak pronouns are unable to be stressed, 
conjoined or modified. See also Laenzlinger (1998) and Grohmann (2000) for further discussion 
of the three-way (strong/weak/clitic) typology of pronouns in Romance and Germanic. 

10 . To be sure, the proposal in sections 3 and 4 is by no means the first attempt at a purely 
PF-based approach to OS or weak-pronoun placement. Bobaljik’s (2002) morphophonological 
analysis, for example, places both the motivations for and the restrictions on overtly shifted obj ects 
entirely within the PF-component (in the form of adjacency conditions on PF-/morphological 
merger), thus avoiding the lookahead problems of using the semantics or the phonology to 
make decisions in the syntax. Tellingly for our present concerns, however, Bobaljik’s otherwise 
entirely PF-internal account of OS and FIG still has to invoke LF considerations precisely to 
explain the obligatoriness of (pronominal) OS - pronunciation of the lower copy in an OS chain 
would result in a (globally-regulated) mismatch between the copies respectively privileged by 
PF and LF (since it is the higher, VP-external copy that is interpreted at LF, again in the manner 
of Diesing (1992)). Indeed, Bobaljik does not distinguish between shifted pronouns and full 
DPs in this respect and so is unable to account for the extra restrictions on weak-pronoun 
placement identified above. The account proposed in sections 3-4 combines the twin virtues of 
(a) a purely LF-free analysis, and (b) a syntactically localized account, by essentially transposing 
Chomsky’s (2001) analysis from LF to PF (the ‘effect on outcome’, in his terms, becomes a PF 
one; cf. note 18). 

11 . See inter alios Flayes 1990, Selkirk & Shen 1990, Zee 8 c Inkelas 1990, Inkelas 8 c Zee 1995, 
Selkirk 1995, Truckenbrodt 1995 for detailed discussion. Some authors propose additional levels 
in the hierarchy (such as Major and Minor Phrases, Clitic Groups, etc.); these are not necessary 
for our purposes here. The hierarchy also continues below the level of the phonological word 
(foot, syllable, ...) and thus into the domain of prosodic morphology (cf. McCarthy 8 c Prince 
1995). In addition, prosodic phonology requires an algorithm to map syntactic onto prosodic 
constituency, such as Selkirk’s ‘end-based’ alignment rules, which map syntactic phrases (XPs) 
to cp-phrases via their (left or right) edges. 

12 . Note, then, that there is no implication (given (5)) that phases should impose boundaries 
at higher levels of the hierarchy, such as at the Intonational Phrase and Utterance levels. 
Clearly, there are phonological rules that apply to the entire, reconstituted string, such as the 
determination of intonational contours; but this does not mean that syntactic phases cannot 
have an effect on lower-level prosodic categories and thus feed or bleed those phonological rules 
that refer to the latter. 

13 . See Legate 2003 and M. Richards 2004 for arguments that defective, nontransitive v is a 
(strong) phase. 
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14 . Boskovic & Lasnik, too, invoke an intervening prosodic boundary to explain the unavailability 
of complementizer drop with right-node-raised clauses (cf. * They suspected and we believed L p 
0 [ Tp Peter would visit the hospital]], their (3c)). They argue that RNR’d complements are to 
be parsed as separate intonational phrases (i.e. IntP in (4)), hence affixation is blocked between 
the null affix and its adjacent host. Since an IntP boundary implies a cp boundary (by (5)), this 
is of course perfectly compatible with the present proposal. An (2004) generalizes the IntP 
approach to claim that all the cases of illicit complementizer drop involve clausal complements 
in “noncanonical” positions and that such noncanonically-placed clauses are obligatorily 
parsed as separate IntPs. However, he rejects a null-affix analysis and instead seeks to derive 
complementizer drop from a general ban on empty IntP edges. This ban is then claimed to 
be the PF counterpart of the PIC, though they would appear to be conceptually and logically 
unrelated, to my mind at least. In the proposal I am putting forward here, the PF counterpart of 
the PIC is simply the PIC - same units, same effect (i.e. isomorphic phase boundaries at syntax 
and PF, yielding equivalent inaccessibility to syntactic and phonological operations alike). 

15 . That is, it is smaller than a foot, hence its inability to bear stress. A stressed syllable is the 
head of a foot (the minimal stress-bearing unit), and every foot must be dominated by (i.e. 
contained in) a to for prosodic wellformedness (cf. section 3.1). Thus no to can be smaller than 
a foot. 

16 . Thus in interrogative and adverb-initial V2 clauses, for example, the weak pronoun in the 
vP-edge is hosted by the left-adjacent subject DP rather than the verb - there is never any ‘choice’ 
of host, then, and no category-sensitivity is required. Note also that, since they are enclitic, weak 
object pronouns cannot appear in clause-initial position - as Grohmann (2000) shows, only 
strong pronouns may appear in the pre-V2 position in Germanic. Weak subject pronouns, on 
the other hand, are not restricted in this way and are, of course, legitimate in initial position. 
Since the enclitic property of weak object pronouns has to be stated as a primitive of the theory, 
the obvious (but uninteresting) solution is simply to treat weak subject pronouns as proclitics. 
I leave the issue open. 

17 . The structures in (15) are based on Selkirk 1995. (15b) is Selkirk’s “internal clitic”. 

18 . Hence, wherever OS can in principle apply (i.e. HG environments in VO languages and 
universally in OV languages), unstuffed pronouns are obligatorily strong, and, conversely, 
strong pronouns only optionally undergo OS - it follows that the strong form is the default, 
‘unmarked’ form in OS environments. The weak form is the result of OS in the syntax (and not 
the teleological motivation for it, thus lookahead plays no part); it is this otherwise unavailable 
‘effect on outcome’ at the PF-interface, i.e. the realization of the weak form, that licenses the 
optional EPP-feature on v, in the manner of Reinhart 1995, Chomsky 2001, etc. 

19 . And identically for Danish (2c). Main-clause V2 German (2a) shares this analysis too, albeit 
with the base positions of V and O in (17a-b) switched around for OV order. 

20 . In the VO case (17a), the pronoun is forced to form a cp on its own. As a weak pronoun 
is an illegitimate autonomous w (cf. (14) and note 15), it violates a fortiori the minimal size 
requirements for all higher-level constituents on the prosodic hierarchy. Only the strong form 
of hana can be parsed in isolation and thus allow a convergent PF-object to be obtained. (In the 
case of German (18a), below, no such convergent alternative is possible since es is an inherently 
weak form that lacks a strong allomorph, perhaps by virtue of its inherent inanimacy - cf. 
Cardinaletti & Starke 1996.) 
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21 . To be sure, there are some subtle language-specific differences dividing the OV and VO 
languages. Whilst the EPP-shifted weak-pronominal object must always appear in the leftmost 
specifier of vP with respect to vP-adjoined adverbials (cf. Vikner 1994, Grohmann 2000), a fact 
which follows if adverbials are separate phases (see end of section 3.2.3) and thus illegitimate 
hosts by ( 6 ), there is crosslinguistic variation as to whether a shifted direct object (DO) pronoun 
must also appear to the left of a (shifted) indirect object (IO). In German, the IO does indeed 
count for the ‘leftmost’ requirement of shifted pronominal DOs (cf. (i)), whereas in Swedish and 
Norwegian, IO-DO order must be preserved post-movement (at least where IO is a full DP; cf. 
Anagnostopoulou 2004), as in (ii). 

(i) Der Student hat (es) dem Mann (*es) nicht gegeben 

The student has (it) the man (it) not given 

(ii) Jag gav (*den) Elsa (den) inte 
I gave (it) Elsa (it) not 

Given a ‘tucking-in’ approach to IO-DO order preservation (N. Richards 1999, Anagnostopoulou 
2004), a syntactic account of the stricter German placement seems unlikely (rather, a local 9 - 
internal PF inversion or alignment rule might be at work, cf. Anderson 2000 on Slavic clitics), 
but I will not pursue the matter here. 

22 . On an antisymmetrical approach (Kayne 1994), the pronominal object in OV German 
would have to have raised to a specifier above VP in (18a) and (18b) alike, and should therefore 
be able to parse with its left-adjacent host by ( 6 ) in either case (i.e. whether or not OS applies). 
The analysis presented here thus provides evidence that direct objects in OV languages are no 
different from those in VO languages - that is, they display VP-internal behaviour in VO and 
OV language-types alike, suggesting that the syntax is essentially symmetrical. 

23 . Ian Roberts (p.c.) points out that this analysis raises the question of how the weak- 
pronominal object is hosted in a nonfinite embedded OV clause, as in Er versuchte, es zu lesen 
[‘he tried to read it’]. For now I will simply assume (as I am forced to do) that the complement 
clause of restructuring verbs must be smaller than a CP phase; the discussion and analysis of 
restructuring infinitives in Wurmbrand 2001, Wurmbrand & Bobaljik 2003 lend some support 
to this claim (i.e. the ‘non-restructured’ infinitival phrase may simply be a vP, with es in its edge 
and thus matrix-accessible). 

24 . Moreover, the analysis supports the extensional definition of phase heads as C and v and 
so, to that extent, provides evidence against the richer phase systems of Svenonius 2001a/b, 
Epstein & Seely 2002, Muller 2004, and others. However, it casts doubt on Chomsky’s use of 
‘phonological isolability’ as a diagnostic for phasehood - it is the complement of a phase head 
(i.e. VP), rather than the phrase projected by the phase itself (i.e. vP), that is spelt out by the 
PIC; likewise, it is the former rather than the latter category that is isolated at PF (in the form of 
a cp-boundary blocking cliticization out of the spelt-out unit). The units of cyclic spell-out are 
thus uniform on both sides of the syntax-PF interface. (Boskovic 2002 gives further arguments 
against invoking PF-isolability in the C/v definition of phases.) 

25 . That is, the analysis paves the way for all three properties - HG, ±OS, and VO/OV - to 
be subsumed under a single linearization parameter (akin to the GB head-parameter); see M. 
Richards 2004. 
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Abstract 

This paper considers certain properties and consequences of “label-free” syntax as 
proposed in Collins (2000,2002). We focus on the generative procedure that produces 
labels and projection, namely, Merge and argue for the “simplest” form of this 
structure building operation: Merge A, B = (A, B}. This “simple” statement of Merge 
is motivated on Minimalist grounds, and it results in the elimination of labels (and 
projection). We then consider the consequences of labellessness for the definition 
of derivational c-command (as proposed in Epstein 1999 and Epstein et al. 1998). 
Finally, we explore Collins’ statement of subcategorication and selection, with respect 
to which c-command plays a central role, noting a number of problems and sketching 
possible solutions compatible with a strongly derivational, label-free system. 


l. Introduction 

This paper argues for a modification of Merge and explores the consequences of the 
modification for the derivational definition of c-command (developed in Epstein in 
a series of important recent papers). Following Collins (2000, 2002), I’ll attempt to 
defend the proposal that (1), the characterization of Merge given in Chomsky (1995) 
“Bare Phrase Structure,” (henceforth BPS) be replaced with (2): 

(1) “Merge A and B” produces {A, {A, B}}, where A is the label of the derived cate¬ 
gory. 

(2) “Merge A and B” produces {A, B}. 

I’ll argue that (2) represents a simplification of Merge that is motivated on Minimalist 
grounds, and does not lose empirical coverage. 

It will be argued further that the proposed simplification of Merge has as its 
consequence the elimination of labels, and more generally, the elimination of projec¬ 
tion. If Merge is defined as in (2), then there are no labels nor projection (as labels and 
projection are characterized in BPS). Within the generative tradition, 1 Collins (2000, 
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2002) “Eliminating Labels” (hereafter EL) is the first to suggest that labels (and projec¬ 
tion) can (and should) be eliminated. EL suggests that constituents be represented as 
in (3), not as in (4), 

(3) (A, B} 

(4) {A, {A, B}} 

The present work attempts to advance this central insight of EL I’ll argue that the 
source of the elimination of labels (and projection) is to be found in the modification 
of Merge (i.e. (2)). Viewing the matter derivationally, I ask the question: If representa¬ 
tions are indeed label free (as proposed by Collins), why do they have this property; in 
other words, can labellessness be explained? 

EL presents a set of important insights that motivate the present work. EL argues 
that (3) replace (4); and EL suggests that label-free syntax is tenable in that principles 
and operations of the syntax that appeal to labels (specifically, X’-theory, Selection, the 
Minimal Link Condition, and the PL Interface) can operate in an empirically adequate 
manner without labels. EL argues that the effects of labels can be deduced from inde¬ 
pendently motivated principles of the syntax. However, EL does not consider the 
consequences of the elimination of labels for the definition of Merge nor for the defini¬ 
tion of c-command. But, an examination of the consequences of label-free syntax for 
Merge and c-command is important since labels and projection figure crucially in the 
BPS statement of Merge; indeed. Merge produces labels and projections, and labels 
figure prominently in the definition of c-command as well. 

In section 2, I’ll argue that we can deduce that labels are syntactically “inert,” that 
labels cannot participate in syntactic relations. Label “inertness” follows from BPS, 
along with the hypothesis that derivational c-command is a necessary condition for 
the application of syntactic operations. I’ll attempt to show that in effect labels are 
“already” eliminated in the syntax. 

I’ll argue in section 3 that the “actual” elimination of labels and projection follows 
directly from a revised version of Merge, that version given informally in (2), and that 
this simplification is well-motivated on Minimalist grounds. In section 2,1 argue that 
labels are “inert.” But, although they are inert, labels (and projection) are still present 
in the representation of BPS constituent structure, i.e., a label is a member of the set 
which constitutes a constituent. In section 3, I’ll argue that labels and projections 
should be eliminated; that they are not merely inert, but rather non-existent. 

As for c-command, I’ll argue in section 4 that it must be defined derivationally; 
that a representational definition of this crucial syntactic relation is not compatible 
with a label-free syntax. However, I will argue that the definition of derivational 
c-command, and more specifically the definition of “term” adopted from BPS in 
Epstein (1999) must be modified in order to carry out the label-free syntax program 
established by EL. 

finally, in sections 5 and 6 I’ll present a series of potential problems with the EL 
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theory of subcategorization, and certain other problems for the label-free program, 
and will sketch potential solutions. 


2. Deducing the elimination of labels from bare phrase structure, deri¬ 
vational C-command, and the derivational theory of syntactic rela¬ 
tions 

EL considers four major areas where labels have traditionally been used: 


(5) a. 

X’-theory 

b. 

Selection (subcategorization) 

c. 

Minimal Link Condition 

d. 

PF Interface 


EL argues that in each of these areas, labels need not be appealed to; relevant syntactic 
generalizations in these domains can “...be derived from the interaction of economy 
conditions, the properties of individual lexical items..., and interface conditions” (EL, 
p. 44) 2 . Rather than review the details of EL’s interesting treatment of (5), I’d like to 
start my discussion with another area where labels have figured prominently, specifi¬ 
cally, in the definition of the relation of c-command. The standard representational 
definition of c-command appeals to the notion “first branching node.” But if a “first 
branching node” is a phrasal label, the elimination of labels will clearly impact the 
representational definition of c-command - similarly, as we’ll see in detail below, for 
derivational c-command. 3 C-command, moreover, plays a central role in EL’s theory 
of Selection, and in EL’s recasting of the Minimal Link Condition. But the matter of 
how c-command is defined in a theory without labels is not addressed in EL. Since c- 
command is (crucially) exploited in the EL program, the definition of c-command in 
a label-free syntax becomes important. Indeed, within EL’s own program, c-command 
is arguably the single most important elementary syntactic relation. 

In this section, I will argue that the “elimination” of labels is, in fact, deducible 
from independently motivated mechanisms of the grammar. Specifically, I will show 
that the claim in (6), 

(6) Labels cannot be involved in syntactic operations; labels are syntactically inert, 
and are, in effect, “already” eliminated (i.e. for all intents and purposes, absent) 
from the syntax. 

is deducible from the derivational definition of c-command proposed in Epstein (1999) 
and Epstein et al. 1998 combined with the proposal that derivational c-command 
between X and Y is a necessary condition for a syntactic operation to involve X and 
Y (like, for example, feature “checking” between X and Y). EL essentially asserts 
that the labels of phrasal categories can be eliminated. What is argued here is that 
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elimination of the labels of phrasal categories can, in fact, be deduced from a certain 
set of (natural) definitions and principles. I present the deduction itself, with rather 
little commentary, in this section, which lends support to the central claim of EL that 
labels can, and should, be eliminated. But, our paths to that conclusion, and certain 
key details of the resulting label-free syntax, are different. 

2.1 The definition of merge in bare phrase structure 

Consider (7), the characterization of Merge from BPS 

(7) The algorithm for the Merge of A and B, where A projects: 

i. create the set {A, B} 

ii. make a copy of A 

iii. create the two-membered set consisting of the copied A and the set {A, B}; 
thus create {A, {A, B}} (see BPS: 395-400) 

Merge “puts” two elements A and B into a set (i.e. Merge creates a set containing A 
and B), thus {A, B}. But Merge also renders the set {A, B} that it creates a member 
of another set, a set containing the initial set {A, B} and what is called the label of the 
second set. Thus, Merge creates the set {A, (A, B}}, which consists of A (called the 
label, and italicized merely for ease of exposition) and the set (A, B}. What is called 
the label, namely A, is nothing more than a copy of A. In BPS, the label, A, of the set 
{A, {A, B}} is identified with A. 4 BPS states that relative to the set {A, {A, B}} where 
this set is formed by Merge of A and B: “A is either A or B,” (BPS: 397; my emphasis, 
TDS). Consequently, in the set {A, {A, B}}, the label, A, is the category A (A and A 
are instances of the same thing). 5 Let me point out further that the copy-and-build- 
second-set suboperation of Merge is basically what projection is in the BPS system; 
i.e. projection is steps ii and iii of (7) above. We see, then, that Merge in BPS is a three- 
step operation; it involves the creation of two sets (steps i and iii) and it involves the 
copying of the head of one of the “mergees” (step ii). 

2.2 The Derivational Definition of c-command, the notion “term,” and 
the centrality of c-command in syntactic operations 

Consider next the derivational definition of c-command given in Epstein (1999): 

(8) Derivational Definition of C-command (from Epstein 1999:329): 

X c-commands all and only the terms of the category Y 

with which X was paired (by Merge or by Move) in the course of the 
derivation. 

This definition appeals directly to the notion “term.” The definition of “term” adopted 
by Epstein is as follows. Note that this definition of term, from Chomsky (1995), is 
entirely (set-) representational, i.e. defined on the output representations created by 
Merge, as characterized in (7): 
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(9) Definition of “term:” for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. if L is a term of K, then the members of the members of L are terms of K From 
Chomsky (1995) 

It was pointed out above that EL does not present an explicit definition of c-command, 
even though c-command figures crucially in the EL theory of subcategorization and in 
the EL reformulation of the Minimal Link Condition. Since there is no definition of “c- 
command” given in EL, it is not clear that EL would accept (8)/(9). However, I’ll argue 
later that the standardly assumed, “first branching node” definition of c-command, 
which is purely representational, is not compatible with a label-free syntax. In fact, I’ll 
suggest that a derivational definition of c-command is required. Moreover, I adopt the 
view of Epstein (1994/99) that the derivational definition of c-command is superior 
to the representational definition (I presuppose Epstein’s argumentation here). And I 
adopt Epstein’s specific formulation as given in (8) and (9) to keep the present discus¬ 
sion as concrete as possible. 

Finally, consider (10), proposed by Epstein (1999): 

(10) X may enter into a syntactic relation with Y ifFX derivationally c-commands Y. 

From (10), it follows that c-command between X and Y is a necessary (but not always 
sufficient) condition for a syntactic operation to involve X and Y. 

So far, we have put into place the BPS characterization of Merge; Epstein’s deriva¬ 
tional definition of c-command, which make crucial use of BPS’s notion of “term”; and 
we’ve reviewed the natural assumption that derivational c-command is a necessary 
condition for syntactic operations. I will now argue that it follows from Merge, Deri¬ 
vational c-command, and (10) that labels cannot participate in syntactic operations; 
that the “elimination” of labels is, in fact, deducible. 

2.3 Labels are never derivationally c-commanded by any category 

There is an interesting (and, as far as I know, unnoticed) consequence of derivational 
c-command, a consequence which arises given the definition of “term” that deriva¬ 
tional c-command assumes; the consequence is this: 

(11) The label of a category X is never derivationally c-commanded (by any category 
Y). 

The label of a category X is never derivationally c-commanded because the label of the 
category X is by definition never a term of X (and recall that A c-commands all and 
only the terms of the category with which A is concatenated). To illustrate the point, 
consider (12), the output of the Merge of the and picture, under the definition of Merge 
given in PBS: 

(12) {the, {the, picture}} 
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The entire object {the, (the, picture}} is a term by (9i) - repeated below for ease of 
reference, 

(9) Definition of “term:” for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. if L is a term of K, then the members of the members of L are terms of K 
From Chomsky (1995) 

First, the set {the, {the, picture}} = K, so by (9)i this is a term. Next, the set {the, {the, 
picture}} in (12) has two members: the (called the label) and the set {the, picture}. The 
first member of the set {the, {the, picture}}, namely the, is not a member of a member, 
and therefore the is not a term of {the, {the, picture}}. The second member of the set 
{the, {the, picture}}, namely the set {the, picture} DOES itself have two members, the 
and picture. Therefore both the and picture are each terms of {the, {the, picture}} (by 
(9ii)). Overall, then the set {the, {the, picture}} has three terms: (i) {the, {the, picture}}, 
(ii) the, and (iii) picture. But, the label the is not a term of {the, {the, picture}}. 

Let us now merge the object in (12) with see. This Merge of see and {the, {the, 
picture}} produces (13), assuming that see projects: 

(13) {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}} 

In (13), the lexical category see does not derivationally c-command the label, the, of the 
category {the, {the, picture}} that see is merged with. Recall, the label the is not a term 
of {the, {the, picture}} and see by definition derivationally c-commands all and only 
the terms of what see is Merged with. Thus, (13) illustrates (14) 

(14) The label of a category X is not derivationally c-commanded by the category Y 
with which X is concatentated (by Merge or Move). 

Informally put, the label of X is never locally derivationally c-commanded by Y (where 
by “locally” we mean “by the category with which X itself is concatentated”) since the 
label of X is not a term of X (the label is never a member of a member of X). 

But in fact the stronger claim of (11), i.e. that a label is never derivationally c- 
commanded, locally or non-locally, also follows. The label of X is not derivationally 
c-command by the category Y with which X is concatenated, nor is the label of X 
derivationally c-commanded by any “higher” category Z which is Merged with Y. To 
illustrate, suppose we Merge the object in (13) with Bill, and suppose that the verb 
projects. This Merge produces (15) 

(15) {{see , {Bill, {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}}} 

Bill derivationally c-commands all and only the terms of the category with which Bill 
is Merged. Bill was merged with the category in (15a), 

(15) a. {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}} 

This entire object is a term (“for any structure K, K is a term of K”). Thus, Bill c- 
commands the entire object. The set {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}} with which Bill 
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was Merged has two members (“if L is a term of K then the members of the members 
of L are terms of K”): 

(15) b. The members of {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}} are 
member 1: see 

member 2: {see, {the, {the, picture}}} 

Since it is not a member of a member, see is not a term of {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}}; 
thus, Bill does not c-command see. Member 2, i.e. {see, {the, {the, picture}}}, does 
have members, namely see and the set {the, {the, picture}}. Thus, see and {the, {the, 
picture}} are members of the members (of L where L is a term of K), and so are terms. 
As a consequence of this. Bill derivationally c-commands see and {the, {the, picture}}. 
Notice that Bill derivationally c-commands the lexical item see, and Bill c-commands 
the SET {the, {the, picture}}. 

So far so good. But notice that Bill does not derivationally c-command the 
label of {the, {the, picture}}. As we just saw, the set {the, {the, picture}} is a member of 
a member of the set {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}}}. The set {the, {the, picture}} thus 
counts as a term of the larger set. Since {the, {the, picture}} is a term of the larger set, 
then we now appeal to the second part of the definition of term in (9), repeated here 
again for ease of reference, 

(9) Definition of “term:” for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. if L is a term of K, then the members of the members of L are terms of K 

So in the present case, the set {the, {the, picture}} counts as L of (9)ii. And the members 
of the members of L= {the, {the, picture}} will count as terms; but note that although 
the is a member of L= {the, {the, picture}}, the is not a member of a member of this set. 
Therefore the label the is NOT a term. Overall, then, Bill does not c-command the label 
the; and nothing “higher” than Bill will c-command the label either. 

Labels are never derivationally c-commanded since labels are never terms. A label 
is never a structure K, and hence a label can’t be a term under clause (9)i. A label is 
produced by the structure building operations Merge and Move; but the label itself is 
not the output of the structure building operations. The output of the Merge of A and 
B is the set {A, {A, B}}; the label of that set is produced by Merge, but the label itself is 
not a “structure”. Moreover, a label is never a member of a member of a term of K. We 
see, then, that (11) follows. 

2.4 Labels never derivationally c-command (any category) 

Not only are labels never c-commanded, but moreover, labels do not derivationally 
c-command other categories. This follows straightforwardly since labels are never 
themselves Merged with any category (and more generally, labels themselves are never 
concatenated, by Merge or Move, with any category). A label is “created” by Merge, 
but the label itself is not the final output of Merge. Rather, a label is always contained 
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within the set that is the final output of Merge. The final output of the Merge of A and 
B is not the label A, but rather the set {A, {A, B}}, which contains the label. And within 
this set, the label A is inaccessible to Merge. 

2.5 Labels are syntactically inert; they are, in effect, “already” eliminated 

Notice, then, that in effect, labels are already “eliminated.” This is deducible from (i) 
the definition of Merge in BPS; (ii) the definition of derivational c-command; and 
(iii) the hypothesis that derivational c-command is a necessary condition for the 
application of a syntactic operation. We have argued that it follows from the above 
three premises that labels are not c-commanded and do not themselves c-command 
any category. Therefore, labels cannot participate in syntactic operations; 
they are syntactically inert. Labels are, in effect, “already” eliminated. 

Two questions (at least) immediately arise from the above deduction of the 
syntactic inertness of labels: 

(16) a. Why are labels proposed in BPS in the first place? 

b. Does the “elimination” (i.e. the syntactic inertness) of labels result in the 
loss of important information? 

2.6 Why are labels proposed in the first place? Are labels necessary for 
interface interpretation? 

Question (16a) is considered in more detail in section 4. But note that, even without 
derivational c-command, BPS does, at least implicitly, realize that labels play no 
role in the syntax; labels are not terms and only terms are “functioning elements” 
of the syntax - thus labels are not functioning elements. Consider (17), which is an 
“informal,” graph-theoretic transposition of BPS’s set-theoretic phrasal construct: 

(17) XP 
/ \ 

ZP X’ 

/\ /\ 

z w x y 

ZP names the actual set {z, {z, w}}; and X’ names the set {x, {x, y}}; and XP represents 
{x, {{z, {z, w}}, {x, (x, y}}}}. Regarding (17), BPS states that “The functioning elements 
in [(17)] are at most the nodes of the informal representation: that is, the lexical termi¬ 
nals z, w, x y; the intermediate element X’ and its sister ZP; and the “root element” ZP 
standing for the full structure formed.” BPS then states “These [elements] alone can 
be functioning elements; call them the terms of XP...” and finally (and crucially for 
the present discussion), “Terms correspond to nodes of the informal representations, 

WHERE EACH NODE IS UNDERSTOOD TO STAND FOR THE SUB-TREE OF WHICH IT IS THE 

root” (BPS: 398-399, my emphasis, TDS). It is clear from the last quote that the node 
X’ in (17) does NOT represent the label of the set {x, [x y}}; but rather X’ represents the 
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entire set {x, {x, y}}; i.e. it represents “the sub-tree of which it is the root.” The entire 
set {x, {x, y}} is a functioning element (it is a term) but the label of this set, namely x, 
is NOT a term and is NOT a functioning element. There is something of a mis-match 
between the graph-theoretic and the set-theoretic representations of BPS phrases. 
Compare (18a) and (18b) for example: 

(18) a. X’ b. {x, {x, y}} 

/\ 
x y 

We might be tempted to think of the node X’ as the label of the set in (18)b. But, the 
node X’ does NOT equal the label x of {x, {x, y}}. Rather, X’ is just the name of the entire 
set {x, {x, y}}. 

To summarize, we have deduced that labels (understood in the sense of BPS) are 
syntactically “inert.” They CANNOT play any role in the syntax; and this seems to be 
recognized even in BPS itself. This immediately gives rise to the question in (16a), that 
is, why are labels proposed in BPS in the first place? It can’t be because the label is 
required by the syntax; indeed, the syntax can’t “use” the label at all, the label is not a 
“functioning element.” Rather, according to BPS, labels are required AFTER the syntax 
(by the interfaces). BPS states: 

(19) “Applied to two objects a and p, Merge forms the new object y. What is y? y 
must be constituted somehow from the two items a and p...The simplest object 
constructed from a and p is the set {a, P), so we take y to be at least this set, where 
a and P are the constituents of y. Does that suffice? Output conditions dictate 
otherwise; thus verbal and nominal elements are interpreted differently at LF and 
behave differently in the phonological component, y must therefore at least (and we 
assume at most) be of the form {8, {a, p}}, where 8 identifies the relevant proper¬ 
ties of y; call 8 the label of y.” (BPS: 396) 

The idea here seems to be that the LF and PF interfaces must be able to distinguish 
what are traditionally referred to as NPs vs. VPs. Thus, LF must recognize that the set 
(A, B} is verbal or nominal. And the implication is that the intefaces can distinguish 
a verbal from a nominal element only with labels. Looking at the matter in a graph- 
theoretic way, we might say that the interfaces must distinguish [destroyed it] from 
[destruction of it] and that the interfaces can make the distinction only by “seeing” the 
nodes V’ and N’. Thus: 

(20) a. V’ b. N’ 

/ \ / \ 

V NP N NP 


destroy it destruction it 

The traditional idea is that the two elements destroy and it COMBINED are/is a verbal 
object; whereas the elements destruction and it COMBINED are/is a nominal object. 
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But recall from our discuss above that the nodes V’ in (20a) and N’ in (20b) do NOT 
represent the labels of the corresponding set-theoretic object of BPS. In more precise 
BPS terms, the object destroy it is represented as: 

(21) a. {destroy, {destroy, it}} 
and the object destruction of it is represented as in 

(21) b. {destruction, {destruction, it}} 

The entire set (21a) is what V’ stands for in (20a). But the interfaces can’t inspect just 
this set {destroy, {destroy, it}} and determine that it is “verbal” or “nominal”. Rather 
the interface must look inside the set; the interface must (apparently) “look” at the 
label of the set, which is a MEMBER of the set. It is not clear, however, how the label 
facilities this. If the interfaces must in fact look inside the set to see the label; then 
why couldn’t the interfaces look inside what BPS claims is the “simplest” set, namely 
{destroy, it} and “see” the verbal element destroy? We have to stipulate that the label is 
what the interface looks at to determine how to interpret a set, to interpret that set as 
verbal or nominal. So it is not clear that labels are required even in this sense. 

2.7 Does the inclusion of labels create trouble? 

As for question (16)b, namely, “Does the elimination of labels result in the loss of 
information?” note that although a category X does not derivationally c-command 
the label of the category Y with which X is concatenated; X DOES derivationally c- 
command the category with which the label is identified. To illustrate, consider (22), 
which was discussed in a different context above, 

(22) {see, {see, {the, {the, picture}}} 

As shown, see does not derivationally c-command the label the. However, see does 
derivationally c-command the lexical category the. The label the is not a term of {the, 
{the, picture}} since the label the is not a member of a member of {the, {the, picture}}}. 
However, the lexical category the IS a term of {the, {the, picture}}} since it is a member 
of a member of {the, {the, picture}}}. We pointed out earlier that the label the is identi¬ 
fied with (i.e. the label is an instance of) the. The label the and the lexical category the 
are occurrences of precisely the same thing. Overall, then, there is nothing lost relative 
to the specific information contained in the label itself. Specifically, see can have a rela¬ 
tion with the. The is identical with the label the. Thus, in effect, see does not “loose sight 
of’ the information contained in the (even though see does not c-command the). 

So, again, an important question arises: are labels necessary? Or, to put the matter 
historically, why were/are labels postulated to begin with? The hypothesis, which I 
share with EL, is that labels are not necessary, But the question of why labels are postu¬ 
lated within BPS remains, and will be taken up in more detail a bit later. 
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In this section we presented a deduction of the “elimination” of labels. The argu¬ 
ment is summarized as follows: 

Premise 1: “phrases” and labels are defined as in BPS; i.e. assume Merge as in BPS 

Premise 2: Derivational c-command is defined as in Epstein (1999) 

Premise 3: Derivational c-command is a necessary condition for syntactic relations. 

THEREFORE: labels do not participate in syntactic relations. 

Since labels, as defined in BPS, are not terms, and since derivational c-command 
crucially appeals to terms (X derivationally c-commands all and only the terms of 
Y with which X is Merged), it follows that labels never c-command nor are they 
c-commanded by any other category. Since c-command is required for a syntactic 
relation, then labels can’t participate in syntactic relations. 

Having completed the deduction, let us turn to other issues in Collin’s label-free 
syntax program. 


3. “Simplifying” merge results in the elimination of labels and 
projection 

In section 2 above, it was argued that although labels are indeed postulated in BPS 
representations (i.e. the label A is a member of the set {A, (A, B}}, labels themselves are 
syntactically inert. In this section I argue that the actual elimination of labels (and 
projection) results from a modification (which arguably represents a simplification 6 ) 
of the operation Merge, as Merge is defined in BPS. I argue that the simplification of 
Merge is desireable on Minimalist grounds. Like EL, I argue that the labels of phrasal 
categories can (and, in fact, should) be eliminated; that is, that the label, as defined in 
BPS, is NOT part of constituent structure representation. However, I consider a set of 
arguments for this conclusion, and I explore consequences of it, that EL does not. 
Both PBS and EL note that the “simplest” statement of Merge is: 

(23) “Simplest” algorithm for Merge of A, B: 

Create the set {A, B} 

What Merge does here is (merely) establish a relationship between A and B, by putting 
A and B into a set. That’s it. 

What BPS actually adopts, however, is the more complex mechanism with three 
sub-operations, the details of which were considered above in section 2.1: 

(24) “Actual” PBS algorithm for the Merge of A and B is: 

i. create the set {A, B} 

ii. “make” a copy of A (more generally: make a copy of whichever element, A or 
B, “projects”) 7 

iii. create the set consisting of the copied A and the set {A, B}; thus create {A, {A, 

B» 
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Below, we argue that the “simplified” Merge, as in (23), is motivated on minimalist 
grounds. And, crucially, this simplication of Merge has two immediate conse¬ 
quences: 

(25) a. There are no labels, as labels are characterized in BPS. 

b. There is no projection, as projection is characterized in BPS. 

Recall that in BPS, the label, A, of the set, (A, {A, B}} is identical with (since it is a 
copy of) A. Since simplified Merge (23) eliminates step ii of (24), where step ii is the 
label-creating suboperation, then labels, as characterized in BPS, are eliminated. 
Furthermore, since steps ii and iii of (24) are eliminated in simplified Merge, then to 
the extent that steps ii and iii represent projection, it follows that projection as char¬ 
acterized in BPS is eliminated, too. 

As noted, EL proposes that representations as in (26), which contain a label, be 
replaced with representations as in (27) where the label is eliminated. 

(26) {A, {A, B}} 

(27) {A, B} 

But it is more than just the label, A, that is eliminated in (27). If only the label itself 
were eliminated from (26) the result would not be (27), but rather {{A, B}}. Also 
eliminated from (26) is the set which contains the label. This set, i.e. the set (A, (A, 
B}}, represents, at least in part, the projection of A. Thus, it is not just the label that is 
eliminated; projection is eliminated as well. 

It is important to stress that, viewed derivationally, it is not labels and projection 
that are eliminated in and of themselves, rather what is actually eliminated are 
two suboperations of the “complex” operation Merge. It is a consequence of 
adopting the “simplest” version of Merge, namely, (23), that there are no phrasal labels 
nor projections, i.e. it is a consequence of the simplification of Merge that phrases are 
represented as in (27), and not represented as in (26). I’ll argue that this simplification 
of Merge is motivated on Minimalist grounds. The absence of labels is an immediate 
consequence of a well-motivated simplification of a fundamental, and arguably neces¬ 
sary, structure building (derivational) operation, namely Merge as in (23). In short, 
the question I am asking is: If indeed (27) is the “right” type of representation, what 
is the nature of the generative procedure from which the relevant properties of these 
representations could be deduced? I will then focus on the implications of this (argu¬ 
ably necessary) modification of Merge for the statement of (derivational) c-command. 
I’ll argue that the modification of Merge forces a modification of the definition of 
(derivational) c-command; and more specifically a (rather simple) modification of 
the definition of “term.” The consequences of this modified version of c-commandfor 
EL’s theory of subcategorization will then be considered. Ultimately, it will be argued 
that we must render explicit the definition of c-command, since, on the standardly 
assumed definitions of c-command (both representational and derivational defini- 
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tions), certain problems with EL’s label-free framework arise, particulary with EL’s 
theory of subcategorization. 

3.1 Three arguments for Merge as a one-step operation 

In this subsection, I present three arguments for the simplification of Merge in (23). 
I’ll argue (i) that the simplified version of Merge is motivated by the Inclusiveness 
condition to the extent that the simplified Merge requires fewer elements beyond the 
features of lexical items, fewer elements, that is, than Merge as defined in BPS; (ii) that 
Merge, simplified as in (23), eliminates an undesireable redundancy between labels 
and categories, and (iii) that the simplified Merge dissolves problems with the notion 
of “label” in BPS. 

3.1.1 Is simplified Merge motivated by Inclusiveness? 

Chomsky (1995) in “Categories and Transformations” (hereafter CT) formulates the 
Inclusiveness condition in this way: 

(28) “Another natural condition is that outputs consist of nothing beyond properties 
of items of the lexicon (lexical features) - in other words, that the interface levels 
consist of nothing more than arrangements of lexical features.” (CT: 225) 

It follows from the Inclusiveness condition, which is arguably the fundamental 
formal characterization of the Minimalist approach, that we should posit in the syntax 
as little as possible beyond the features of lexical items; thus, the syntax, to as great an 
extent as possible, should not appeal to indices, bar-levels, relations, etc. 

As characterized in BPS, Merge takes as input the elements A and B, and Merge 
gives as output the set {A, (A, B}}. Note that Merge creates an identity relation between 
the label A and the category A. This identity relation is not itself a lexical feature, nor is 
it a combination of features. The relation itself does not occur in the lexicon, and there¬ 
fore it violates the Inclusiveness condition. Simplified Merge, (23), does not involve 
the identity relation, and in fact it cannot, since no label is created. Thus, the simplified 
version of Merge does not violate Inclusiveness relative to the identity relation. 

3.1.2 Simplified Merge avoids possible redundancy 

As noted, simplified Merge (23) (Merge A, B = {A, B}) results in the elimination of 
phrasal labels and projection. I argue here that this is a desireable result since phrasal 
category labels, as defined in BPS, are redundant with independently motivated 
elements of the grammar; specifically, the information that labels themselves encode 
(and this is particularly true in the case of the Merger of lexical categories) is indepen¬ 
dently available, and independently necessary. Therefore, phrasal labels should be 
eliminated. 

Recall that in BPS, the label of a phrasal category is identified with (certain) 
other categories. The idea in BPS is that the operation Merge takes, say, see and Mary 
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as input and gives as output the set: {see, {see, Mary}}. The label (i.e. see ) of this set is 
identified with the lexical item, see. (Recall that BPS states that relative to the set {A, 
{A, B}} where this set is formed by Merger of A and B: “A is either A or B,” BPS: 397.) 
If what is called the label of the derived set is identified with the lexical item see, in the 
specific case under consideration here, then the label is the lexical item see. That is, 
the label of the set {see, {see, Mary}} is identified with (i.e. it is) the lexical item see. So 
the label, in this case, is entirely redundant with the lexical category with which the 
label is identified. The label see is precisely the lexical category see. Thus, there is no 
information contained in the label itself that is not already present in the derived set 
which contains the label and the lexical category. Lexical categories are necessary; this 
is a fundamental assumption of all syntax. 8 As we will argue in some detail in section 
4, the label A is made available at a different point in the derivation than the lexical 
category A. But the information contained in the label itself is already present in the 
derivation; eliminating the label does not result in the loss of this information. Since 
the label is redundant with a lexical category, then the label ‘should’ be eliminated. 

3.1.3 What is a label? 

The labels of phrases are problematic; since eliminating phrasal labels eliminates the 
problems with these labels, it follows that the labels of phrases should be eliminated. 

In DBP the label of the set {see, {see, Mary}} is identified with the verb, see. This 
identification raises certain questions. For example, the verb see has a complement (in 
this case Mary). Does it follow from the identity relation that the label, see, also has 
this same complement? Does the label have all the selectional and featural properties 
of the item see? Since the lexical category can move (under head movement) does this 
mean that the label can also move (under the same circumstances)? 

The point here is that questions involving the status of the label in BPS are elimi¬ 
nated with the elimination of the label: quite simply, if there is no label, then there is 
no question about what a label is--and it is not clear what a phrasal label is exactly. 
Eliminating labels, eliminates these questions. 

In this section I have attempted to motivate a simplification of Merge. This simpli¬ 
fication of Merge automatically results in the elimination of labels and projections, as 
labels and projection are characterized in BPS. The main claim is simple: if there is no 
copy and no set created from that copy (i.e. if we remove from (24) steps ii and iii), 
then there are no phrasal labels nor projection. The simplest, and arguably necessary, 
generative procedure produces no labels nor projections. 

So far then, I have attempted to give added support to the central assertion of EL. 
And, like EL, I must consider how principles of the syntax that make explicit reference 
to labels and projection are to be stated without labels and projections. To that end, 
I will consider the implications of simplified Merge (23) for the definition of deriva¬ 
tional c-command. 
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4. Some consequences of the simplification of Merge for derivational 

c-command 

In this section I consider some consequences of the proposed simplification of Merge 
(and more generally of the proposed elimination of labels and projection) for the 
derivational definition of c-command. This is important since it will be argued that a 
label-free syntax is not compatible with a representational definition of c-command. 
We argue that once we adopt Merge, as in (23), we must assume derivational c- 
command. And, as noted above, c-command plays an important role in EL’s theory 
of subcategorization. To fully evaluate that theory of subcategorization, it is crucial to 
have a precise definition of (derivational) c-command in place. 

The section is organized as follows. First, we argue that the traditional “first 
branching nodes” definition of represenational c-command is not compatible with a 
label-free syntax; a derivational definition, on the other hand, is compatible. Second, 
we argue that the definition of derivational c-command (of Epstein (1999)), and 
specifically the notion “term,” must be modified to accommodate the elimination of 
labels and projections. Finally, we point out certain problems with the EL theory of 
subcategorization, which relies crucially on c-command, and suggest tentative solu¬ 
tions to these problems. 

The problems with the EL theory of subcategorization that are raised in this 
section also help to answer a question left open in section 2.5 and 2.6. We deduced that 
labels are syntactically inert, and this gives rise to the question: why are labels posited 
in the first place (if they play no role in syntactic operations)? We pointed out that a 
label is a copy of (i.e. the label is identified with) a lexical category. Consequently, the 
information contained in a label is redundant with the lexical category with which 
the label is identified. So again, why are there labels and why is there projection? The 
answer, in part, is this: although the information encoded in a label L is exactly the 
information contained in the lexical category that L is identified with, the point at 
which this information is available is different. On one view, projection is a 
device for making the same information available at different points in the derivation. 
For example, the lexical information of the lexical category see is available at the point 
when see is Merged with, say, Bill to produce the object (see, Bill}. What projection 
does is allow this same lexical information to be available again at the point when the 
object (see, Bill} is Merged with, say, Sue to produce {Sue, {see, Bill}}. Projection allows 
see to behave as though it is being Merged directly with Sue. 

Note furthermore that a label is a representational construct. A label encodes the 
information that was available at an earlier stage of the derivation; given Merge as 
defined in BPS, a label L basically tells us that the lexical category that L is identified 
with was Merged with some other category, and that Merger was at an earlier point in 
the derivation. Given that labels are representational constructs (as are phrase markers 
more generally), the elimination of labels seems to move the syntax one step closer to 
a purely derivational system. 
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4.1 A note on representational c-command without labels 

Before turning to the implications of the elimination of labels (more specifically, the 
proposed simplification of Merge which results in the absence of labels/projection) for 
the derivational definition of c-command, let me make a brief point regarding label- 
free syntax and representational c-command. 

Consider the representational view of c-command (under the traditional “first 
branching node” definition). It is not entirely clear how a traditional graph-theoretic 
structure like (29) 

(29) VP 
/ \ 

V NP 

would be represented without labels. If there is no VP label, does (29) become (30), 
for example? 

(30) 

/ \ 

V NP 

In other words, is there still a “node” (and a branching node) above V and NP, but this 
node has no label? If there is no node, then we must abondon the standard represen¬ 
tational definition of c-command (since that definition crucially relies on the notion 
“branding node” and if there is no node at all above V and NP in (30), then there is 
no branching node). If there is a node, but no actual label for that node, we could 
presumably maintain the representational definition of c-command; thus V would c- 
command NP since the first branching node dominating V (the “empty” node) would 
(presumably) dominate NP. But the status of such an “empty” node is unclear. Would 
it be interpretable? Presumably not, since it has no features. And if it is not interpre¬ 
table, how could it survive at the LF interface? 

What is clear is that once we adopt the BPS characterization of phrases, we must 
modify the traditional representational definition of c-command. Thus in a set-theo¬ 
retic model, we’d have to use some notion of “containment” rather than “dominance.” 
Consider, for instance, {read, {)im, {read, {read, {the, {the, man}}}}}}, which is the BPS 
object representing “}im read the book.” There are no “branching nodes” in the tradi¬ 
tional sense. We’d need a definition like “X c-commands Y iff X and Y are members of 
the set S; or X c-commands Y if Y is a member of a member of the same set as X.” 

But there is a much deeper point. As soon as we accept Merge, as in (23) or (24), 
then, given the argumentation of Epstein (1999), we should assume a derivational 
definition of c-command. The representational view is not explanatory (see Epstein 
(1999) for detailed discussion). 

Tet us turn, then, to the derivational account of c-command. 
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4.2 Some consequence of the elimination of labels for derivational 
c-command as it relates to EL’s theory of subcategorization 

Suppose Merge is defined as in (31), repeated here: 

(31) Algorithm for Merge of A, B: Create the set {A, B} 

And suppose that we adopt, verbatim, Epstein’s definition of derivational c-command, 
repeated below: 

(32) Derivational Definition of C-command (from Epstein (1999:329): 

X c-commands all and only the terms of the category Y with which X was paired 
(by Merge or by Move) in the course of the derivation. 

(33) for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. if L is a term of K, then the members of the members of L are terms of K 
From Chomsky (1995) 

Taken just this far, we confront an immediate problem for the EL theory subcatego¬ 
rization, and we confront a related problem for the derivational theory of syntactic 
relations. To illustrate the subcategorization problem, suppose we Merge the and 
picture producing (by (31)), the object in (34) 

(34) {the, picture} 

Suppose next that we Merge (via (31)) see with the object in (34) to produce (35): 

(35) {see, {the, picture}} 

Here, see derivationally c-commands the object {the, picture}; see is Merged with 
{the, picture} and {the, picture} is a term (by (33)i). But notice that see does NOT c- 
command the, and see does not c-command picture. This is because neither the nor 
picture is a term of {the, picture} (and see derivationally c-commands all and only 
the terms of the category with which see is Merged). The object {the, picture} has 
two members: the and picture. But the members the and picture are not members of 
a member and therefore neither is a term of {the, picture}. Since see derivationally 
c-commands all and only the terms of the category with which see is concatenated 
(concatenated in this case by our modified version of Merge), and since the and picture 
are NOT terms of the category with which see is concatenated, then see does not c- 
command the nor picture. 9 

This result poses a problem for EL’s theory of subcategorization. Informally 
stated, the problem is this: with respect to (35), see does not c-command the; however, 
EL’s theory of subcategoriztion crucially assumes that see DOES c-command the. 
Without this c-command relation, the subcategoriztion requirements of see cannot be 
satisified under EL’s assumptions. Notice, moreover, that this represents a much more 
general problem. Basically, if we Merge (Merge in its proposed, simplified form) the 
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lexical items A and B to produce {A, B}, and then we Merge C with {A, B} to produce 
{C, {A, B}}, C will derivationally c-command the whole object (A, B}, but C will not c- 
command the lexical items A and B. However, there is evidence that C does participate 
in syntactic relations with A and B. Thus, a subject (=C) can bind a direct object (=B). 
But if there is no derivational c-command relation, then, under the assumption that 
c-command is a necessary condition for syntactic phenomena such as binding, then 
even the simplest binding relations would be incorrectly disallowed. 

Before moving to the more formal statement of this problem relative to the EL 
theory of subcategorization, let me make clear that I am not, at this point, challenging 
any specific proposal in EL. I am not arguing that the problem I am now developing 
exists internal to the specific workings of EL. It is true, however, that EL’s theory 
of subcategorization appeals to c-command. It is also true that EL does not render 
explicit the definition of c-command that it assumes (whether derivational or repre¬ 
sentational). What I seek to do here is consider a precise definition of c-command, 
a definition that is consistent with a label-free syntax (indeed, I have argued that 
derivational c-command is required by a label-free syntax), and try to determine if 
that definition works within the EL theory of subcategorization. It is unclear that 
the EL theory of subcategorization can be adequately evaluated otherwise, since 
without a precise definition of c-command, it is not clear what predictions that theory 
actually makes. 

4.3 A problem for the EL theory of subcategorization 

Let’s assume that see has a subcategorization feature (let’s assume that feature is +D). 
EL assumes further that the subcategorization feature of a head must be “checked,” 
where feature “checking” is accomplished through EL’s modified version of the more 
general feature “checking” system proposed by Chomsky (2000, 2001), i.e. the Probe- 
Goal analysis. Basically, features are “checked” through the syntactic operation Agree. 
Now, in a theory with labels the checking of the subcategoriztion feature of see can be 
done as follows (to state the matter informally, which suffices for present purposes): 
the subcategorization feature of see is satisfied (i.e. “checked”) if see is Merged with a 
DP. But in a theory without labels (like “DP”), feature “checking” must be handled 
differently. 

EL’s theory of selection/subcategorization assumes that 

(36) a. the subcategorization feature of a lexical head X must be satisfied (i.e. 
“checked/deleted”) 

b. feature “checking” between X and Y takes place under the relation Match 
(as Match is stated in Chomsky (2000, 2001); i.e. X and Y must Match for the 
feature(s) F (X and Y must be identical for the feature F, but not necessarily 
for the value of F). 

The EL theory of subcategorization also assumes, crucially, that 
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(37) a. For Y to “check” the features of X, X must c-command Y. 
b. Feature checking obeys Minimality 

Minimality for EL is as follows: 

(38) If X selects Y (where Y is a lexical category), then *XZY 

where Z intervenes between X and Y, and Z is any lexical category. 

Finally, EL defines “intervention” as follows: 

(39) Z intervenes between X and Y if X c-commands Z, and Z c-commands Y. 

Notice that c-command figures directly in the central (37a) and in (39), but c- 
command is undefined in EL. 

Assuming the definition of Merge in (23) - Merge A and B gives {A, B}; and 
assuming the explicit definition of derivational c-command given in (32) and (33); 
and assuming the EL theory of subcategorization traced above, let us return to (35), 
repeated below: 

(35) {see, {the, picture}} 

The lexical item see must have its subcategoriztion feature (+D) checked (by (36a)). 
The potential checker is the, since the Matches see for the feature D. For the to check 
see’s feature, see must (locally) c-command the (by (37)—(38)). Elowever, as we argued 
above, see does not derivationally c-command the (nor is it clear how representational 
c-command could be successfully applied in the label (node) free EL system). Thus, 
feature checking cannot take place, and (35) is incorrectly disallowed as a subcatego¬ 
rization (i.e. feature checking) violation. In fact, it is unclear that subcategorization 
can ever be satisfied. 

4.4 Eliminating just labels eliminating labels and projection 

As a brief side note, recall that it was pointed out above that EL eliminates more than 
just labels. Consider the BPS construct {A, {A, B}} which results from the Merge (as 
defined in BPS) of A and B. If we eliminated from {A, {A, B}} just the label, A, the 
result would be {{A, B}}. In order to produce {{A, B}}, Merge would have to put A and 
B into the set {A, B}, and then render that set the sole member of another unit set, one 
without a label. Elowever, following Collins, I propose that {A, {A, B}} be replaced with 
{A, B}. It is interesting to note that if we eliminated just the label of {A, {A, B}}, if we 
propose that a residue of‘projection’ remained, i.e. if we replace {A, {A, B}} with {{A, 
B}} the specific problem posed above for the EL theory of subcategorization does not 
arise. (35) would be represented as in (40): 

(40) {{see, {{the, picture}}}} 

LI ere see would derivationally c-command the and picture (given Epstein’s definition) 
since the and picture are both terms of {{the, picture}}. The and picture are terms since 
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each is indeed a member of a member of {{the, picture}}. The set {{the, picture}} has 
the member {the, picture}, and the and picture are members of this member. So, we 
see that there is an empirical difference between eliminating just the label of a BPS 
object like {A, {A, B}} and eliminating the label along with what has been referred to 
here as “projection.” 

However, I will not pursue this option since (i) the added complexity of having (a 
form of) projection without labels is undesirable on conceptual grounds, and (ii) the 
further problems we address next are not solved under this type of analysis. 

4.5 A solution to the EL subcategorization problem? 

Assuming that Merge creates from the input A and B the output set {A, B}, note that 
there is a simple modification of derivational c-command, and more specifically of the 
definition of “term” that appears to solve the problem traced in section 4.3 above. 

Let us maintain Epstein’s definition of derivational c-command, repeated below: 

(41) Derivational Definition of C-command (from Epstein 1999:329): 

X c-commands all and only the terms of the category Y with which X was paired 
(by Merge or by Move) in the course of the derivation. 

But let us modify the definition of “term” as follows: 

(42) for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. the members of K are terms of K 

iii. the members of the members of K are terms of K 

We can now account for (35), {see, {the, picture}}. Here, see does derivationally c- 
command the (and picture). The is a term of {the, picture} since the is a member of {the, 
picture} (by case (42)ii). Thus, feature checking can take place between see and the and 
the subcategorization requirements of see are (correctly) satisfied. 

4.6 Another problem for the EL theory of subcategorization 

But, interestingly, there is another problem with (35). We noted above that in (35), 
see derivationally c-commands picture (under revisions (41)/(42)). Notice, moreover, 
that picture derivationally c-commands the (by viture of the fact that the and picture 
are Merged). What this leads to, however, is a violation of EL’s version of Minimality, 
repeated below: 

(43) If X selects Y (where Y is a lexical category), then *XZY 

where Z intervenes between X and Y, and Z is any lexical category. 

(44) Z intervenes between X and Y if X c-commands Z, and Z c-commands Y. 
Relative to (35), {see, {the, picture}}, see (=X) selects the (=Y), but there is a Z (= picture ) 
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that intervenes between see and the. See c-commands picture and picture c-commands 
the; and picture is “any lexical category.” Thus Minimality is violated and (35) is incor¬ 
rectly excluded, along with the desirably exclued John saw [[of Fred] [the picture]]. 

Note that our reasoning for (35) is exactly parallel to EL’s reasoning (minus our 
explict definition of c-command) for (45), modelled on EL’s example (21c) p. 52): 

(45) *the destroy cities 

The selections a N (i.e. the subcategorization feature of the is satisified by a category 
hosting the +N feature). Elowever, cities in (48) can’t satisfied the subcategoriza¬ 
tion feature of the since destroy intervenes: the c-commands destroy and destroy 
c-commands cities. This is the correct result. 

(45) illustrates two things. First, we need, under EL’s label-free theory of selec¬ 
tion, the “intervention” clause (44). Minimality constrains subcategorization feature 
checking. Second, (45) illustrates that we want a general form of intervention for 
Minimality as Minimality relates to subcategorization; i.e. even though in (45) destroy 
does not Match (for the feature D) the and cities, destroy still counts as an intervener 
between the and cities-- thus we apparently want (44) to be stated in terms of “any 
lexical category” (and not “a Matching feature”). As we will see in more detail below, 
this raises the added problem that there are really two kinds of “minimality;” one for 
subcategorization and one for Agree. 

Note that EL explicitly considers an example like (46) (see Collins 2002:52 
(21c)). 

(46) *the destroy a city 

The argumentation here is the same as for (45): destroy intervenes between the and 
city. Looking at (46), we might propose a solution to the problem raised by (35), a 
solution along the following lines. Basically, we want destroy to intervene between 
the and city in (46), but we do not want picture to intervene between see and the in 
(35), {see, {the, picture}}. One way to get the distinction is to modify the definition of 
“intervene” in this way: 

(47) If X selects Y (where Y is a lexical category), then *XZY 

where Z intervenes between X and Y, and Z is any lexical category. 

(48) Z intervenes between X and Y if X ASYMMETRICALLY c-commands Z, and Z 
ASYMMETRICALLY c-commands Y. 

The distinction between (46) and (35) now follows. Given our definition of Merge, 
(46) is represented as: 

(49) *{the, {destroy, {a, city}}} 

Here, the asymmetrically (derivationally) c-commands destroy and destroy asym¬ 
metrically c-commands city. Thus, subcategorization feature checking between the 
and city is blocked by destroy since destroy is an intervener between the and city. That 
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is the correct result. Next, consider, yet again, (35) {see, {the, picture}}. In this case, see 
asymmetrically c-commands the, but picture does NOT asymmetrically c-command 
the (the and picture c-command each other). Thus, subcategorization feature checking 
between see and the is not blocked by picture. That is the correct result. 

So far so good. But we still can’t get the distinction between (35) and (45), re¬ 
peated here, 

(45) *{the, {destroy, cities}} 

In this case, the asymmetrically c-commands destroy, but destroy does NOT asym¬ 
metrically c-command cities; destroy and cities c-command each other. Thus, destroy 
would NOT intervene between the and cities, and subcategorization feature checking 
between the and cities would (incorrectly) occur. 

Notice that a related problem arises for the EL treatment of tell on. EL argues 
that the subcategorization feature of tell is +on (thus, tell selects for a specific lexical 
category). In a structure like (50) 

(50) {tell {on Bill}} 

EL argues that “This feature [i.e. the subcategorization feature of tell] is satisfied by 
the lexical item on, which is contained in the sister of tell.” EL then claims that “Since 
no lexical category intervenes between tell and on. Minimality is satisfied” (EL: 50). 
But, I don’t see how this last claim can be true. In fact, in (50), Bill IS a lexical category 
that intervenes between tell and on. Tell c-commands Bill and Bill c-commands on. 
Thus, Bill intervenes between tell and on, and the satisfaction of the subcategoriztion 
between tell and on is consequently (and incorrectly) blocked. 

4.7 A more general statement of the problem with label-free 
subcategorization 

4 . 7.1 A note on subcategorization-as-feature-checking with labels 
EL attempts to subsume subcategorization under the more general feature checking 
system of Chomsky (2000, 2001). Subcategorization essentially becomes for EL an 
instance of the syntactic operation Agree, which, under the right conditions, deletes 
(“checks” in traditional terminology) certain features. The goal of EL is to subsume 
subcategorization under Agree, without appealing to labels or projection. 

It was pointed out in the beginning of section 4 that labels make information that 
was introduced into the derivation at one point available again at a later point in the 
derivation. If we use graph-theoretic representations, we seem to see this (at least at 
first glance) in a pretty direct way. Assume, for the moment. Merge as defined in BPS 
(thus, Merge A & B produces {A, {A, B}}. Consider (51) 
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(51) see 
/\ 

see the 
l\ 

the picture 

The structure in (51) is an “informal representation” of the set (see, (see, { the , (the, 
picture}}}}}. Given traditional interpretations of phrase markers, it might be tempting 
to think that in (51), the label the is the sister of see . It’s tempting to think, then, that the 
(more specifically, the feature +D that the contains) can check the subcategorization 
feature of see since see and the are “close enough” to each other; i.e. they are sisters. 
On this (erroneous) view, it seems as though the information contained in the lexical 
item the (its D feature) is made available twice: the first time is when the is Merged 
with picture ; and then, it is made available later in the derivation, namely at the point 
in the derivation where { the , (the, picture}} is Merged with see . 

In fact, however, we are being mislead by the representation. The label the is not 
a sister to anything in (51). The sister of see is the entire set { the , (the, picture}}. What 
we actually have, in set-theoretic terms, is: 

(52) { see , (see, { the , (the, picture}}} 

And with this, more accurate, set-theoretic representation, we find that the label the 
is clearly contained in the sister of see ; i.e. it is contained within the category with 
which see is Merged, that category being { the , (the, picture}}. Still, in (52) the label the 
does seem to be closer to see than the lexical category the is to see . A concrete defini¬ 
tion of “closeness,” for example, could be stated as follows: 

(53) A category X can have its subcategorization feature F checked by a Matching 
category Y iff Y is a member of the (set which constitutes the) sister of X. (Note 
also that X can have its feature F checked by Y if X and Y are sisters - and X, Y 
Match.) 

By (53), see in (52) can have its subcategorization feature checked by the ; see and the 
Match for the feature (D in this case) and the (the host of the checking feature) is a 
member of the category with which see is Merged (whereas the lexical item the is not a 
member of the set which is the sister of see ; thus the is closer to see than the is to see ). 

But there is a fundamental problem with this type of analysis of subcategoria- 
tion-as-feature-checking-with labels. The problem is that the label is not a term, and 
therefore it can’t participate in syntactic operations since the label will not derivation- 
ally c-command nor be c-commanded by any category (we will explore this point 
in a somewhat different form in just a moment). My point is that even with labels, 
the attempt to subsume subcategorization under the more general feature checking 
operation seems problematic. With labels, we would have to abandon the idea that 
derivational c-command is a necessary condition for syntactic operations. Or else we’d 
have to redefine “term” such that labels are terms. But each of these moves is problem- 
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atic (see below for further elaboration); and furthermore, the proposed analysis uses 
labels, which we seek to eliminate. 

As a final comment, note that BPS seems to assume that subcategorization can be 
done more or less in the traditional way. Thus, we say that see subcategorizes for a DP. 
However, the notion “DP” in BPS has content only by the convention that a set whose 
label is a D qualifies as a DP. It is in this sense that the information of the label is made 
available later in the derivation. Thus, in {...see, {the, {the, picture}}} we say that {the, 
{the, picture}} is a DP by the stipulation that a set whose label is a D counts as a DP. 
We take up this matter again in section 4.8 below. 

4.7.2 Subcategorization-as-feature-checking without labels 
Without labels, we basically want a selector (i.e. the subcategorization feature of) X to 
‘look inside’ the set that X is merged with to Probe for a Matching feature (that can 
check the subcategoriztion feature of X). We don’t want X to look too deeply into the 
set which is its sister. But characterizating ‘how deep to look,’ which is essentially what 
EL’s Minimality condition does, is difficult. The general problem is illustrated with 

(54) vs. (55) 

(54) see {the, picture} 

(55) *the {destroy, it} 

We want see to look into its sister and Match (and “check”) with the in (54). But, in 

(55) we don’t want the to be able to look into its sister and Match (and “check”) with 
it. Since sets abstract away from linear order, the problem is that the relation between 
see and the in (54) is exactly parallel to the relation between the and it in (55). It is not 
obvious how any definition of the Intervention clause of the Minimality condition can 
do this, at least not in a natural way; i.e. in a way consistent with our basic assumptions 
here. What is clear is that the Minimality condition proposed in EL does not yield the 
required distinction between (54) and (55). 

4.8 More on the nature of labels 

The above problem with subcategorization-as-feature checking without labels does 
help to reveal the potential empirical value (at least in principle) of constituent struc¬ 
ture representation with labels. It may help answer the question: If labels are not 
“functioning elements,” then why are they proposed in BPS in the first place? Or, in 
other words, why are there labels, and why is there projection? 

With labels, (54) and (55) would be represented as (54’) and (55’) respectively, 

(54’) see {the, {the, picture}} 

(55’) *the {destroy, {destroy, it}} 

Suppose that the subcategorization feature of X can be checked only by a Y which is 
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the sister of X, or by a Y 10 which is the label of the sister of X. The idea here is that 
the subcategorization feature of X can only probe as far as its sister or the label of its 
sister to find a Matching “checker.” If it doesn’t find a Matching checker in that (very) 
limited domain, then all bets are off; feature checking between X and Y fails. In addi¬ 
tion, if, following Chomsky (2000), we assume that if A selects B, and A and B are 
Merged, then A projects; then we can account for (54)’ vs. (55)’. In (54)’ see can have 
its subcategorization feature checked by (the Matching features of) the, since the is the 
label of the sister of see. In (55)’, the as a “probe,” seeks to have its subcategorization 
feature checked. It can look to its sister for a Matching element; but its sister is the SET 
{destroy, (destroy, it}} and this set itself does not have Matching features (although the 
members of this set do have features). So, the looks to the label of its sister, the only 
other option available to it. But the label (i.e. destroy ) does not (or at least could be 
argued not to) have Matching features (the label destroy does not have the Matching 
+N feature). 11 There is no other option for the feature checking of the (the “checker” 
of the subcategorization feature of X must be found in the sister of X or in the label 
of the sister of X - after that all bets are off.) Thus, (55)’ represents a subcategoriza¬ 
tion violation since the subcategorization feature of the can’t be checked (neither the 
sister of the nor the label of the sister has a Matching feature). Notice what the label 
is doing on this view of subcategorization as feature checking. In the structure {...X, 
(A, {A, B}}}, the label is basically indicating which of the members of the set that is the 
sister of X can count as the potential checker of X. (And this serves the function of the 
Minimality condition in the system without labels.) 

But although the system sketched above accounts for the distinction between 
(54) and (55), a distinction that is problematic for the system of subcategorization- 
as-feature-checking without labels, we run into the problem that labels are not terms 
and hence can’t participate in syntactic relations in the first place. For BPS labels are 
not terms and all and only terms are “functioning elements.” We could propose that 
labels are fully functional elements. But this proposal would face a number of difficult 
questions. If the label is a fully functioning element, then why is it never pronounced? 
Why does the label itself not move? But even if such questions could be satisfactorily 
answered, we’d still have the problems with labels raised in section 3.1, specifically, 
labels are redundant with lexical categories, and labels seem to violate inclusiveness. 

Is there a way of doing the work of labels in the above cases without explicit appeal 
to labels? According to Chomsky (2000), when A and B are Merged, the “projector” 
is the selector. Thus, A projects (and its copy becomes the label) if A selects B. 12 Note 
that it is this property (i.e. this stipulation) of the theory of projection that (ultimately) 
allows us to distinguish (54)’ and (55)’. In (55)’, the is required by the theory to look 
only at the label of its sister for a possible checker; thus, destroy is the only potential 
checker; but it turns out not to be an actual checker (since it doesn’t have the right 
feature). It is crucial in (55)’ that destroy projects and not it (since if it projected, then 
the label it could check the subcategorization feature of the). But destroy projects only 
because of the stipulation that if A and B Merge, it is the selector that projects. We 
can get the same results without labels in the following way. Suppose A and B Merge 
to produce the simple set {A, B}. Suppose A is the selector of B. Suppose that C is 
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Merged with {A, B} to produce {C, {A, B}}. Assume next that C can subcategorization- 
feature-check with the member of its sister whose selector was itself checked. Thus, we 
can Merge the and picture to produce {the, picture}, and note that the selects picture. 
Now we Merge see with {the, picture} to produce {see, {the, picture}}. See can “check” 
with the (by hypothesis) since the’s selectors were checked at the point when the was 
Merged with picture. This gets the effect of labels. But note that we are appealing to an 
earlier point in the derivation. We have, in essence, a “look back” mechanism which 
gives us the crucial information about what happened earlier. That is, at the point in 
the derivation where see is Merged with {the, picture}, we need the information that 
at the earlier point in the derivation where the was Merged with picture, it was the that 
selected picture, and not the other way around. Here again, we see that labels serve the 
function of making information that was “used” at one point in the derivation, avail¬ 
able at a later point in the derivation. Labels are a “look back” mechanism. 

Note, finally, that on this view, there is an interesting parallel between labels-as- 
copies and a moved element and its copy (i.e. trace). Consider the movement of a 
category X from position PI to position P2 (under copy theory). In the case of move¬ 
ment, certain information contained in X (eg its semantic information) is available at 
its original Merge site (a ivh-word checking a theta feature, for example); and other 
information ofX (eg its phonetic information) is available (i.e. overtly expressed) at 
its movement (landing) site. Information is made available at different points in the 
derivation. A label is similar to a moved element in this sense. The subcategorization 
feature of the, for example, is available at the point when the is Merged with picture. 
After the label the is created to produce {the, {the, picture}} (and note that the label 
is a copy just as a moved element is a copy), the label the makes the feature +D of the 
available later in the derivation, at the point, for example, where see is Merged with 
{the, {the, picture}}. Thus, the has its subcategorization feature checked by picture. And 
then the checks the subcategorization feature of see. 


A summary so far 

To summarize, in section 2 it was deduced that labels are syntactically inert. The 
inertness of labels follows from (i) the BPS definition of Merge; (ii) derivational c- 
command; and (iii) the derivational theory of syntactic relations, specificially the idea 
that derivational c-command is a necessary condition for the application of syntactic 
operations. Labels are not terms. Therefore labels do not derivationally c-command 
any other category, nor are labels c-commanded by any other category. Labels are 
consequently inert. 

Although labels are syntactically inert on the above set of (well-motivated) hypoth¬ 
eses, labels still “exist,” in that a label is a member of the set which constitutes a phrase 
in BPS. In section 3, however, it was argued that the “existence” of labels and projec¬ 
tion is undesirable. The conclusion that labels can and should be eliminated from 
phrasal representations, I share with EL. However, the argumentation given in section 
3 for this conclusion is rather different than EL. I argued in section 3 that a simplifica- 
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tion of Merge (Merge A and B produces just {A, B}, not {A, {A, B}}) is motivated on 
Minimalist grounds. And it was demonstrated that this simplification of Merge results 
in the elimination of labels and projection, as labels and projection are defined in BPS. 
EL does not consider the implications of the elimination of labels for Merge. EL argues 
that labels should be eliminated from the representation of phrases, but EL does not 
address in any detail the derivational operation, namely Merge, that produces these 
representations. I “start” with this derivational operation and argue that in its simplest 
form, Merge of A and B creates a relation between A and B, and nothing more. The 
absence of labels and projections immediately follows. The proposed simplification 
of Merge, and the consequent elimination of labels and projection, has implications 
for various syntactic operations and principles. Although the argumentation is quite 
different, EL and this paper share the conclusion that there are no labels (nor projec¬ 
tion), and we must address the issue of how syntactic principles and operations that 
traditionally appeal to labels are to be stated without labels. 

Section 4 focused on the implications of the elimination of labels for the relation 
“c-command.” C-command plays a fundamental role in the label-free syntax program 
initiated by EL. However, EL does not present an explicit definition of c-command, 
nor are the implications of label-lessness for c-command considered. I argued in 
section 4 that a label-free syntax is not (obviously) compatible with the standard 
representational definition of c-command. However, it is compatible with Epstein’s 
(1999) derivational definition of c-command. Equipped with this derivational defi¬ 
nition, section 4 considered EL’s theory of subcategorization, and it was found that 
certain modifications of the derivational definition of c-command, more specifically 
in the definition of “term,” are apparently required. Certain further problems for the 
resulting theory of subcategorization were then presented, and possible solutions were 
sketched. 


5. Subcategorization-as-feature-checking and the Locus Principle 
5.1 On the Locus Principle 

In deriving certain properties of X’-theory in a label-free syntax, EL makes crucial use 
of a version of a condition on lexical access (from Chomsky 2000), a condition that EL 
calls “the Locus Principle:” 

(59) “Let X be a lexical item that has one or more probe/selectors. Suppose X is chosen 
from the lexical array and introduced into the derivation. Then the probe/selec¬ 
tors of X must be satisfied before any new unsaturated lexical items are chosen 
from the lexical array. Let us call X the locus of the derivation.” EL: 46. 

One property of X’-theory that EL derives with the Locus Principle is this: 

(60) Complements and Specifiers are Maximal Projections. 
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That the complement Y of a head X must be maximal follows in that if Y is not 
maximal, i.e. if Y is a head or an X’, then the Locus Principle will be violated; similarly 
for specifiers. To illustrate this in more detail, note that it is a property of X’-theory 
that, for example, [ cp Comp Infl’] is illicit. EL derives this from (60) as follows: 
Suppose we build up, through a sequence of Merges, the object 

(61) [will [John sleep]] 

i.e. we first Merge John and sleep (which satisfies the subcategorization feature and the 
theta-role feature of sleep)-, we then Merge [John sleep] with INFL (which is will) to 
produce (61). Note that the Merge of will and [John sleep] results in the satisfaction 
(i.e. the checking) of the subcategorization feature of will. Suppose that we now (try 
to) choose the COMP that from the lexical array to produce [ cp Comp Infl’], i.e. to 
produce: 

(62) [that [will [John sleep]]] 

The problem is that in (62), although the subcategorization feature of will is satis¬ 
fied, the EPP of will (= INFL) is not satisfied. Will (= INFL) is the Locus as will is still 
unsaturated (i.e. it has unchecked probes/selectors) at this point. That is a lexical item 
which is unsaturated in that its subcategorization feature is as yet unchecked. Thus, at 
point (61) the Locus Principle prohibits choosing that from the lexical array. (62) is 
consequently disallowed. 

What I’d like to point out here is that the Locus Principle seems to provide a ready 
solution to the specific empirical problems with the EL theory of subcategorization 
that we raised in section 4. 

5.2 Solving problems with EL subcategorization with the Locus Principle 

In section 4 a simplified version of Merge was considered, and the definition of deri¬ 
vational c-command was adopted; relevant definitions are repeated below: 

(63) Algorithm for Merge of A, B: Create the set {A, B] 

(64) Derivational Definition of C-command (from Epstein (1999): 

X c-commands all and only the terms of the category Y with which X was paired 
(by Merge or by Move) in the course of the derivation. 

(65) for any structure K, 

i. K is a term of K 

ii. if L is a term of K, then the members of the members of L are terms of K 
From Chomsky (1995) 

It was argued that (63) was motivated on Minimalist grounds, and (63) results in the 
elimination of labels and projection. Furthermore, it was argued that a derivational 
definition of c-command is (arguably) required in a label-free syntax. 

However, in sections 4.3 and 4.6, we pointed out problems for the EL theory of 
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subcategorization, problems that involve c-command and Minimality. EL’s theory of 
subcategorization crucially appeals to c-command, but c-command is not explicitly 
defined in EL. (64) represents an explicit definition of c-command that is compatible 
with the label-free program. But we were not able to account for certain instances of 
subcategorzation phenomena. Problematic examples are repeated below: 

(66) {see, {the, picture}} 

(67) *{the, {destroy, cities}} 

(68) *{the, {destroy, {a, city}}} 

Recall that we want see and the to participate in subcategorization feature checking in 
(66), but we don’t want the and city I cities to participate in feature checking in (67) and 
(68). The problem, however, is that if we account for (67) and (68) by claiming that 
destroy intervenes between the and cities!city, it is not clear how we “stop” picture from 
intervening between see and the in (66). 

What I’d like to point out here is that these examples seem to be accounted for by 
the Locus Principle, without any explicit appeal to Minimality. 

Consider (67), under the following derivation. 

(69) a. Choose destroy from the lexical array. 

b. Choose cities from the lexical array. 

c. Merge destroy and cities to produce {destroy, cities} 

Satisfying the subcategorization feature of destroy. 

d. (Try to) choose the from the lexical array 

Step “d” violates the Locus Principle in that the Locus destroy in step “c” is not satu¬ 
rated; and it is not saturated by virtue of the fact that it still has an undischarged 
theta role (its “external” theta role, to use standard terminology). We assume that the 
Merger of destroy and cities results in the checking of the subcategorization feature of 
destroy, and this Merger results in the checking of the internal theta-role of destroy; 
assume that both the subcategorization and the internal theta role features of destroy 
are checked by cities under sisterhood. But, the lexical item the is also unsaturated 
since it has an unchecked subcategorization feature. Thus, by the Locus Principle, 
step “d” in (69) is illicit. We can’t choose a new unsaturated lexical item from the 
lexical array (i.e. we can’t choose the) since the locus of the derivation up to that point, 
namely, destroy, is still unsaturated. Similar reasoning holds for (68). 

Consider next (66). Here we Merge the and picture to give {the, picture}, and 
thereby satisfy the subcategorization feature of the. Note that {the, picture} is saturated 
- it contains no unsatisfied Probes/Selectors. 13 We are thus free to choose see from the 
lexical array and Merge see with {the, picture} and thereby satisfy the subcategoriza¬ 
tion feature of see. Note then that for these cases the locality condition on Minimality 
(i.e. the intervention condition) appears to be derived from the Locus Principle. 

In order to account for certain instances of the Dutch partitive construction, the 
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details of which I will not review here, EL (tentatively) proposes the following revision 
of Minimality: 

(70) If X selects Y (where Y is a lexical category), then ‘X ZY 

a. where Z intervenes between X and Y, and 

b. where Z is any lexical category and 

c. where Z contains a probe/selector 

Note that (70) could be modified to deal with the English cases above; i.e. (66), (67), 
and (68). But it should be noted that (70c) is really a restatement of the Locus Prin¬ 
ciple. If Z, which contains a probe/selector, is present in the derivation, then, because 
it has a probe/selector, it will be unsaturated. Thus, the Locus Principle prohibits 
choosing X from the lexical array, since X has a selector and hence is also unsaturated. 
In light of this overlap with the Locus Principle, (70c) would be a curious addition to 
the grammar. Moreover, (70c) does not deal with the case to which we now turn. 

5.3 A problem with EL subcategorization and the Locus Principle 

Unfortunately, not all subcategorization phenomena can be reduced to the Locus 
Principle. A locality condition on subcategorization-feature-checking is still appar¬ 
ently required. Consider (71) 

(71) ^the 1 , {the 2 , picture}} (superscripts used only for ease of exposition). 

In this case, we Merge the 2 and picture, producing the saturated constituent {the 2 , 
picture}; the constituent {the 2 , picture} is saturated assuming that picture checks the 
subcategorization feature of the 2 (checks it under sisterhood). At this point, the Locus 
Principle itself does not prohibit Merging the 1 with {the 2 , picture}, yielding (71). {the 2 , 
picture} is saturated, thus I’m free to choose the 1 from the lexical array. The question 
is: can picture in (71) now check the subcategorization feature of the 17 . If there were 
no Minimality condition on feature checking, then (71) would apparently be (incor¬ 
rectly) allowed. 

To summarize, the theory we are dealing with directly above includes: 

(72) a. Merge A & B produces {A, B} There are no labels nor projection. 

b. Derivational c-command is a necessary condition for the application of 
syntactic operations. 

c. Subcategorization is (a type of) feature checking. 

d. Y can “check” the subcategorization feature F of X iff X and Y Match for F, 
and 

i. X and Y are sisters (i.e. X is Merged with Y), or 

ii. Y is a member of the sister of X (Y is a member of the set with which X is 
Merged). 
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e. The Locus Principle. The Probes/Selectors of X must be satisfied before any 
new unsaturated lexical item is introduced into the derivation. 

We explored the hypothesis that the Locus Principle, (72)e, can take over the work 
of Minimality with respect to subcategorization feature checking. We have seen that 
relative to certain troublesome examples, namely, 

(66) {see, {the, picture}} 

(67) *{the, {destroy, cities}} 

(68) *{the, {destroy, {a, city}}} 

the Locus Principle, more specifically, the theory outlined in (72), gives the right 
results. But the theory outlined in (72) does not account for examples like (71). 

To put the matter in more abstract terms, note that when X and Y are Merged 
to produce {X, Y}, it follows from the theory in (72) that Y can “check” the subcat¬ 
egorization feature of X, assuming that X and Y Match. (Thus, picture can check the 
subcategorization feature of see in {see, pictures}.). 

In the configuration {X, {Y, Z}}, Y can “check” the subcategorization feature of X, 
since Y is a member of the sister of X, again assuming that Y and X Match (note that 
Z can check X as well). On the other hand, in {X, {Z, {Y, W}}}, Y cannot “check” the 
subcategorization feature of X, since Y is not a member of the sister of X (rather Y is a 
member of a member of sister of X). 

To say that Y can check the feature of X only if Y is a sister of X or if Y is a member 
of the sister of X gets us a local relation between X and Y. So, the key examples to 
consider will have this form: 

(73) {X, {Y, Z}} 

Now, if {Y, Z} is unsaturated, then the Locus Principle will rule out the Merger of 
{Y, Z} with X since X, but virture of its unchecked subcategorization feature, will be 
unsaturated as well. This disallows (66), and the like. But if {Y, Z} is saturated then the 
Merger of X and {Y, Z} does not rule afoul of the Locus Principle itself. This (correctly) 
allows (66). But, it also (incorrectly) allows (71). (66) and (71) are repeated here: 

(66) {see, {the, picture}} 

(71) *{the\ {the 2 , picture}} 

If we bring back in Minimality to rule out (71), then we would also incorrectly rule out 
(66). That is, if the 2 intervenes between the 1 and picture in (71), then picture should 
intervene between see and the in (66). 

One technical solution to (71) would be to assume this ‘freezing principle’: If the 
feature(s) F of Y “check” the subcategorization features of X, then F is/are not available 
for further feature checking. Since the N feature of picture “checks” the subcategoriza¬ 
tion feature of the 2 at the point in the derivation where the 2 and picture are Merged, 
then these same features of picture are not available for checking the 1 . Since it is the 
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features of the (and not picture) that check the features of see in (66), the ‘freezing 
principle’ does not block the feature checking relation between the and see in (66). 
Note that ‘freezing principle’ is similar to a constraint in Chomsky (2000) according 
to which the case features of an N, once checked, can’t check a probe; in essence, once 
the case feature of an N are check, the NP is ‘inactive’. 


6. Further notes on the Locus Principle 

In this section, a number of further issues with EL’s Locus Principle are considered. 

6.1 Can there be more than one Locus in a derivation? 

EL observes that there are similarities between a label and a locus. EL states: 

(74) “For example, if a word X with a probe/selector is merged with a constituent Y to 
form [X Y], then X is the label in a theory with labels and X is the locus in a theory 
without labels.” (EL: 48) 

In BPS, as we pointed out above, there is the stipulation that if A has a selector (for 
example, a subcategorization feature) and A and B are Merged, then A projects; i.e. A 
is copied and the copy of A becomes the label of the derived constituent, {A, {A, B}}. 
This is similar to the Locus in that if A has a selector (and A and B are Merged), then 
A is the Locus. In both cases, elements that have unchecked probes/selectors play a 
‘special’ role. 

EL then claims that 

(75) “The major difference between a label and a locus is that there is only one locus in 
a derivation, while there are many labels; each constituent has a different label.” 
(EL: 48) 

It is not clear that (75) is true. Rather, it arguable that there are as many Loci in a deri¬ 
vation as there are lexical categories with unchecked probes/selectors. To illustrate, 
consider again the EL statement of the Locus Principle: 

(76) “Let X be a lexical item that has one or more probe/selectors. Suppose X is chosen 
from the lexical array and introduced into the derivation. Then the probe/selec¬ 
tors of X must be satisfied before any new unsaturated lexical items are chosen 
from the lexical array. Let us call X the locus of the derivation.” EL: 46 

Suppose the is chosen from the lexical array. Then, since the has a selector (its subcat¬ 
egorization feature), then the is a Locus; by the Locus Principle, we must satisfy the 
subcategorization feature of the before any new unsaturated lexical item is chosen 
from the lexical array (thus, immediately after the is chosen from the lexical array, we 
can’t choose, say, saw). So, suppose we choose picture from the lexical array. Assuming 
that the (unchecked) Case feature of picture does not count as a probe/selector, the 
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choice of picture does not violate the Locus Priniciple. Thus, we can Merge the and 
picture, and thereby satisfy the subcategorization feature of the. Up to this point in the 
derivation, the is the Locus. Suppose next that we choose saw from the lexical array. 
This choice of saw does not violate the Locus Principle, since {the, picture} is saturated; 
i.e. there are no elements in the “workspace” that are unsaturated. Once we choose 
saw, then since saw has unchecked probe/selectors, then saw is the (new) Locus. We 
must, consequently, satisfy all the probe/selectors of saw before choosing any new 
unsaturated elements from the lexical array, which means that we first must Merge 
saw with {the, picture}. We can proceed in this way until a final saturated constituent 
(namely, a sentence) is generated. On this view, there will be as many Loci in the 
(whole) derivation as there are points in the derivation where we are allowed, by the 
Locus Principle, to choose a new unsaturated lexical item. 

In fact, it is not clear that there could be only one Locus in a derivation. Suppose, 
for example, that we Merge likes and it to produce 

(77) {likes, it}} 

We want likes to be a Locus here since we want the Locus Principle to prohibit 
choosing, say, will from the lexical array to produce *{will, {likes, it}}. The Locus Prin¬ 
ciple forces the next move with (77) to be to Merge (77) with an N (or NP). Suppose 
we Merge (77), for example, with Bill to produce 

(78) {Bill, {likes, it}}. 

(78) is a saturated constituent since it contains no unchecked probes/selectors (there 
are unchecked Case features, but Case features, as we’ll argue in some detail below, do 
not count as probes/selectors for EL). As we’ve just seen, the Locus in producing (78) 
is the verb likes. After (78) is generated, then the probes/selectors of likes are checked 
and likes no longer counts as a Locus. Suppose that we now choose will from the lexical 
array to produce 

(79) {will, {Bill, {likes, it}}} 

Here, will is the new Locus. And will must be a Locus since we want to be sure not to 
Merge the object in (79) with, say, that. That will is a Locus is crucial for EL’s argument 
that it is possible to derive from the Locus Principle the fact the complements and 
specifiers are maximal projections. (See section 5 for further detail). Overall, then, on 
EL’s own reasoning, a derivation must include more than one Locus. 

6.2 Case features are exempt from the Locus Principle 

The Locus Principle, (76) above, is sensitive to probes and selectors in that a lexical 
item with “unchecked” probes or selectors is subject to the LP. What are the probes 
and selectors? The list would seem to include: 
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(80) a. theta roles eg, an “unsatisfied” theta role of a V renders the V unsaturated 

b. phi features of Infl 

c. Case feature of Infl 

d. EPP feature of Infl 

e. subcategorization feature of any category 

If an element X contains any one of the features in (80), and if the feature is unsatis¬ 
fied (“unchecked,” “unassigned”), then X is unsaturated. And if X is unsaturated, then 
the Locus Principle comes directly into play. Thus, if a verb like see is introduced into 
the derivation, then since see is unsaturated by virtue of its unsatisfied theta role(s), 
then according to the LP the unsatisfied feature of see must be satisfied before any new 
unsaturated element is introduced into the derivation. 

As far as I can tell, a theta feature (a theta role) and a subcategorization feature 
are considered “selectors” while the other features in (80) are “probes.” Another way 
that EL seems to state the distinction, see EL: 48, is that selectors require Merge, while 
probes require Agree for their satisfaction. But this distinction between selector and 
probe is not meaningful in the sense that the LP itself doesn’t care about the distinc¬ 
tion. What the LP cares about is whether an element is unsaturated. The LP doesn’t 
care that an element X is unsaturated because it contains an unsatisfied theta role (a 
selector) or an unsatisfied EPP feature (a probe); it only cares that there is some feature 
that makes X unsaturated. It is in this sense that we could subsume the names “probe” 
and “selector” under the single label, like “unsaturators.” So for the LP, probes and 
selectors are equivalent (both are related to unsaturation). 

But note that the (unchecked) Case feature on N is (crucially) NOT an unsatu¬ 
rator for N (the Case feature of N does not count as a probe or selector). Thus, suppose 
I choose see from the lexical array. Since see has unchecked probes/selectors, it is 
subject to the LP. To satisfy the subcategorization and theta features of see, something 
must (ultimately) be chosen from the lexical array; but what is chosen better not have 
probes/selectors since if did have probes/selectors, the LP would be violated. In fact, 
after see is chosen from the lexical array, I can choose, say, it from the lexical array to 
produce {see, it}. So even though it, and nominals generally, have an unchecked Case 
feature, a feature which triggers Agree, it still counts as saturated for the LP. It is clear 
that Case must be exempt from the LP; if Case were not exempt from the LP, virtually 
nothing could be generated without violating the LP. 


Notes 

* Earlier versions of this paper were circulated beginning in 2000. For extensive written 
commentary and discussion, including very helpful clarifications and many suggestions for 
improvement, I’d like to thank Andrew Carnie and Samuel David Epstein (very special thanks 
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to Sam for his insightful discussion of many of the arguments of this paper). I’m particularly 
grateful to Chris Collins for the example of his work; and his generous and very helpful 
comments and suggestions. Many thanks to Cedric Boeckx for his interest in and support of 
this work. Of course, all faults are mine. 

1 . A type of label-free syntax is proposed by Dependency Theory; see Chametzky (2000), 
Hudson (1990). 

2 . All page references are to Collins (2002). See also Boeckx (2004) for extensive discussion of 
label-free syntax, and Chomsky (2005). 

3 . As Chris Collins (pc) points out there is a difference between eliminating labels and 
eliminating constituent structure. One can eliminate labels, but still define “first branching” 
node if there are still constituents. We’ll return to this matter below. 

4 . For the set {A, {A, B}}, the label A is identified with A where A is a lexical item. If A is itself 
a phrase, then the label A is identified with the head of A; thus the label A is always identified 
with a lexical item. 

5 . Chomsky (1995), (2000), and (2001) also uses copies for movement. Thus, in [who 1 did you 
see who 2 ], where who has moved from the position of who 2 to the position of who 1 , who 1 and 
who 2 are “occurrences” of the same category. See Epstein & Seely (1999, 2006) and references 
therein for extensive discussion. 

6 . I am not proposing an explicit complexity metric with respect to which the claimed 
“simplicity”of the modified version of Merge can be measured. Thus, I use the phrase 
“simplification of Merge” with some caution. 

7 . The “copy” operation can be stated in various ways. But some notion of “copy” is needed. 
We can’t say: create the set {A, B}; then remove A from this set, giving {B}; and then create a 
new set consisting of A and {B} - that would give {A, {B}}, it would not give {A, {A, B}}. A copy 
is thus required. 

8 . This seems an obvious point that does not require further justification; and EL itself claims 
that the labels of heads are not eliminated: “Note that I am not arguing against category labels 
like N, V, P, Adj for lexical categories.” EL: 43. 

9 . Note that the and picture are terms of the object {see, {the, picture}; but this is irrelevant in 
the present context: see is not Merged with {see, {the, picture}}, rather see is Merged with just 
{the, picture}. 

10 . Y here is to be understood as the host of the features that Match and potentially check the 
subcategorization feature of X. Technically speaking, it is the features of lexical categories that 
participate in feature “checking.” 

11 . The Probe-Goal analysis of Chomsky (2000, 2001) characterizes the relation Match between 
X and Y as having the same feature but not necessarily the same feature value. Thus the phi 
features of INFL have “minus” value and the phi features of an N have “plus” value, but INFL 
and N still Match. In (55)’, we are assuming that the subcategorization feature of the is +N. The 
label of the sister of the, i.e. destroy, by virtue of bearing the feature -N, would Match according 
to Chomsky. Thus, we would have to require that subcategorization feature checking requires 
identity not just same feature but same value for the feature). 

12 . See Berwick and Epstein (1995) for comparison with Montague grammar. 
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13 . Notice that {the, picture} (specifically picture) does have an unchecked Case feature. But the 
Case feature does not count as a probe/selector. Even though {the, picture} has an unchecked 
Case feature, it still counts as saturated. EL does not explicitly address this issue, but the logic of 
the matter seems pretty clear - see section 6 for further comment. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we analyze the properties of the element he himself, which has to be 
coreferent with a non-local c-commanding antecedent, provided there is one in the 
sentence. These data were the subject of a brief controversy in Linguistic Inquiry in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s that has not received much attention since. We argue 
that the Minimalist Program offers interesting and unexplored ways of re-examining 
the phenomena, given the emphasis on the role of derivations in the grammar. In 
particular, we take he himself to be the result of the adjunction of himself to he at a 
certain point in the derivation. After presenting our analysis, we discuss the implica¬ 
tions of this approach for a theory of Binding domains and the overall architecture of 
the Faculty of Language within the Minimalist Program. 


1. Introduction 

i.i The controversy between Bickerton (1987) and McKay (1991) 

Bickerton (1987) presents novel data, such as the example in (1), in which the 
complex element he himself is obligatorily coreferent with a non-local, c-commanding 
antecedent. 1 Bickerton reports that coreference is impossible with the non-c- 
commanding element John and with a discourse element. Bickerton claims that these 
facts emerge from unusual anaphoric properties of the lexical item he himself 

(1) [john ’s father], thinks that [he himself],.. is smart. 

1 J K 

In his response to Bickerton, McKay (1991:369-370) claims that Bickerton’s judgments 
are “incorrect”, and that Bickerton was “misled” by not considering his examples with 
sufficient context. McKay presents examples similar to those from Bickerton, but with 
some additional discourse context. In contrast to Bickerton, McKay claims that with 
the appropriate context, he himself in a sentence like (2) can refer either to the non-c- 
commanding DP John or to a DP in the discourse. 
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(2) Unlike his father, John has gotten excellent grades throughout his educational 
career and has excelled in every academic pursuit that he has ever attempted. 
[Johm’s father], thinks that [he himself] ;#k is smart. 

McKay argues that the coreference possibilities of he himself are determined prag¬ 
matically. He himself is therefore similar to the pronominal he in nominative case 
position. 

In this paper, we argue that McKay was mistaken in characterizing Bickerton’s 
judgments as “incorrect”. For some speakers, even with extremely biased context, the 
possible antecedents for he himself seem to be restricted by the syntax. For example, 
the sentence in (3) shows that for some speakers, he himself can corefer only with the 
DP John’s father, even though it is dispreferred pragmatically. 

(3) Unlike his father, John has gotten excellent grades throughout his educational 
career and has excelled in every academic pursuit that he has ever attempted. 
[John/s father], thinks that [he himself], i# . » k is smart. 

In our view, Bickerton and McKay present data from separate dialects (I-languages). 
In this paper, we would like to reconsider the facts from Bickerton’s dialect and 
consider additional data as well. We also show that, under a derivational approach to 
syntax, the distribution and interpretation of he himself can be captured. 2 We will also 
discuss interesting implications of this analysis for the re-interpretation of Binding 
Theory principles in minimalism. 

1.2 “Anaphoric” vs. “emphatic” himself 

Before we present the core data in detail, we want to make it explicit what data we 
intend to account for in our analysis and what data we don’t intend to account for. 
McKay claims that himself simply functions as an emphatic pronoun, as in (4) - (6) 
from Bickerton (1987:345), where himself modifies a DP resulting in the meaning, 
‘DPj, and no one but DPT 

(4) John himself did it. 

(5) I gave it to Bill himself. 

(6) John gave it to Mary himself. 

For the dialects under consideration, the “anaphoric” use of himself is distinct from the 
“emphatic” use of himself (Bickerton 1987:345). At least some speakers of Bickerton’s 
dialect with “anaphoric” himself also have an “emphatic” himself In these dialects, the 
emphatic use seems to require a special intonation contour, which we will represent 
with small caps he himself. For these speakers, he himself has the same coreference 
properties as those reported for he himself in McKay’s dialect and, therefore, as the 
pronominal he. With the appropriate context, Emphatic he himself can be coreferent 
with a non-c-commanding antecedent that agrees in ^-features or with an antecedent 
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that is not the closest c-commanding antecedent. For example, in (7) (cf. (2) and (3)), 
in which the context biases reference to John, he himself can corefer with John. 

(7) Unlike his father, John has gotten excellent grades throughout his educational 
career and has excelled in every academic pursuit that he has ever attempted. 
[Johnls father], thinks that [he himself] ; #k is smart. 

McKay (1991:370) explicitly argues that “the examples considered here do not need 
special stress.” Therefore, we conclude that we really are dealing with separate dialects. 
We also note that he alone has the same possible antecedents as “emphatic” he 
himself, McKay’s he himself, and the pronominal he, as shown in ( 8 ). 

( 8 ) Unlike every other member of his family, John has gotten excellent grades 
throughout his educational career and has excelled in every academic pursuit 
that he has ever attempted. [Johnls father]. thinks that [he alone ] ;r #k is smart. 

In short, it appears that in the dialect under investigation there are two he himselfs: 
one that is “anaphoric”, and one that is “emphatic”. In this paper, we will focus on the 
properties of the “anaphoric” himself, not on the “emphatic” himself 


2. The core data 

As is well known, the sentence in (9) is ungrammatical because the anaphor himself 
must be locally bound (Condition A), but it is not. Therefore, anaphors, such as 
himself, are generally restricted from nominative case positions because they cannot 
have an antecedent that is local enough . 3 

(9) ^John’s father thinks that himself is smart. 

The example in (10) shows that pronominals, such as he, must be locally free; they 
must corefer to non-local antecedents or discourse DPs. 

(10) [John ’s father], likes him..... 

The example in (11), repeated from (1), shows that anaphoric he himself, unlike 
himself in isolation, is licit in subject position of the embedded clause, and it must be 
coreferent with the, non-local c-commanding antecedent John’s father. As Bickerton 
(1991) pointed out, he himself therefore seems to have hybrid properties of both 
pronominals and anaphors. On the one hand, he himself behaves as a pronoun in that 
it can appear in subject position, receiving an external theta role, checking Nomina¬ 
tive Case, and coreferring with a non-local antecedent. On the other hand, he himself 
behaves as an anaphor since it is bound by a c-commanding antecedent. After dis¬ 
cussing the relevant examples in detail in the following section, we will provide an 
analysis in section 4 that attempts to deduce these hybrid properties from independent 
principles of the grammar. 
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(11) [John ’s father], thinks that [he himself],..,, is smart. 

An interesting property of he himself is that it can “skip over” a c-commanding ante¬ 
cedent if it disagrees in ^-features to corefer with a “higher” c-commanding antecedent 
that does agree in (^-features. Example (12) shows that the closest c-commanding ante¬ 
cedent Mary disagrees in gender with he himself. However, the higher c-commanding 
antecedent John’s father agrees in its ^-features with he himself Coreference is possible 
only between he himself and John’s father. As we saw before, he himself cannot corefer 
with the non-c-commanding antecedent John. 

(12) [Johm’s father], said that [Mary] k believes that [he himself], ; . , k ,j is smart. 

Although he himself can skip over a c-commanding antecedent that disagrees in 
(^-features to corefer with a higher c-commanding antecedent that does agree in co¬ 
features, a c-commanding antecedent that agrees in ^-features with he himself cannot 
be skipped. As shown by (13), coreference is only possible between he himself and 
the closest matching c-commanding antecedent Bill’s brother. The examples in (12) 
and (13) show that coreference is established between he himself and the closest c- 
commanding antecedent that agrees in c(>-features. 

(13) [John m ’s father] n said that [Bill’s brother], believes that [he himself],. ., k , m , n is 
smart. 

As expected, given the syntactic conditions that regulate the interpretation of he 
himself similar effects emerge when a wh- element is extracted from a subject posi¬ 
tion that c-commands he himself. As shown in (14), when the wh-element matches he 
himself in its cji-features, the wh-element is coreferent with he himself. In terms of overt 
elements, Bill is the closest matching c-commanding antecedent. However, in this 
example, coreference can occur only between he himself and the wh-element; corefer¬ 
ence with Bill is blocked. Note, though, that the wh-trace is the closest c-commanding 
antecedent of he himself. 

(14) WhOj did Bill say t believes that [he himself] ; is smart? 

The sentence in (15) shows what happens when the wh-element and wh-trace disagree 
with he himself in (^-features. As expected, the disagreeing wh-trace is skipped, and he 
himself corefers with the closest matching c-commanding antecedent. Bill. 

(15) [What girl] ; did Bill, say t believes that [he himself],^ is smart? 

Given that he himself can refer only to the closest matching c-commanding antecedent, 
an interesting property of he himself emerges in its interaction with quantifiers. For 
comparison, consider the example in (16), in which the quantifier everyone is the 
subject of the matrix clause, while the pronominal he is the subject of the embedded 
clause. As is well known (e.g., Webelhuth 1995), the pronominal he can either be 
bound by the subject of the matrix clause or refer to a discourse DP. As a result, there 
are two possible interpretations of the sentence in (16). In one reading, in which he 
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is bound by a discourse DP, there is one person who everyone thinks is smart. In the 
other reading, in which he refers to the subject of the matrix clause, everyone, the 
interpretation is that for each person X, X thinks that X is smart. 

(16) Everyone ; thinks that he ; . is smart. 

As we noted above, the possible antecedents of he himself are more restricted than 
those of the pronominal he. Whereas the pronominal he can be bound by an ante¬ 
cedent within the same sentence or refer to a discourse DP, he himself can be bound 
only by the subject of the matrix clause, everyone. Therefore, there is only one possible 
interpretation of the sentence in (17): for each person X, X thinks that X is smart. 

(17) Everyone ; thinks that [he himself^». is smart. 


3. Discourse reference 

In the previous section, we established that he himself corefers with the closest c- 
commanding antecedent that matches its ^-features. The whole picture is somewhat 
more complicated in that in the absence of a c-commanding antecedent, coreference 
can be established between he himself and a discourse referent or between he himself 
and a non-c-commanding antecedent. For example, the sentence in (19), based on 
Bickerton’s (1987:347) example in (18), has no-c-commanding antecedents. Never¬ 
theless, there are two non-c-commanding antecedents, Mary and Susan, either of 
which can corefer with she herself. 

(18) The essays that Mary, wrote were things that [she herself^ attached little impor¬ 
tance to. 

(19) The essays that Mary ; wrote to Susan, were things that [she herself]^ attached little 
importance to. 

In addition, Bickerton (1987:346) gives examples, such as the one in (20), in which 
there is no antecedent c-commanding she herself. As a result, she herself can corefer 
with the discourse DP Mary. 

(20) A: How will Maryj do in the exam? 

B: I don’t know, but [she herself] j says she’ll pass. 

In these examples involving he himself and no matching c-commanding antecedent, 
syntactic factors cannot determine coreference. As McKay argues, it is reasonable for 
us to admit that coreference is determined pragmatically. It is important to keep in 
mind, however, that “The presence of a c-commanding antecedent guarantees that 
he himself will not corefer with a non-c-commanding antecedent even in the same 
sentence (Bickerton 1987:346).” Similarly, discourse reference is possible only when 
there is no c-commanding antecedent that agrees in ^-features (Bickerton 1987:346). 
As shown in (21), which parallels (20) but adds a c-commanding antecedent, corefer- 
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ence between she herself and the discourse entity is impossible; she herself can corefer 
only with the matching c-commanding antecedent. 

(21) A: How will Mary ; do in the exam? 

B: I don’t know, but Susan, says that [she herself],^ will pass. 


4. Analysis 

As pointed out in the introduction, the complex element he himself has properties of 
both pronouns and anaphors. One possible analysis is that he himself is a lexical item 
with idiosyncratic properties, such as being able to be bound by a c-commanding 
antecedent outside a local domain (roughly Bickerton’s approach). Alternatively, as 
we argue, the properties of he himself may follow from more general properties of the 
grammar. 

Before we present our analysis, we would like to show that anaphoric elements can 
be bound outside their CP. Consider (9) again, repeated here as (22): 

(22) *[John.’s father] thinks that himself is smart. 

There are two reasons why this sentence is ungrammatical. First, himself is an accusa¬ 
tive case DP in Spec-TP, which leads to a crash at LF because the Case-F on the DP 
and the 4>-Fs on Tense have not been checked/deleted. Second, himself is an anaphor, 
and as such, requires an antecedent in its local binding domain. Imagine that English 
happened to have a nominative version of himself something like heself Would the 
sentence still be ungrammatical because of a binding theory violation? Consider (23) 
and (24) (discussed in Williams (1994)): 

(23) [John and Mary]j think that [each other] ; ». is/are smart. 

(24) Mary said [her own]j». mother would do it. 

In these examples, each other and her own are bound by an antecedent that is outside 
their local domain, which means that binding theory also has to aim at explaining 
binding properties outside a local domain. It seems reasonable to suggest, then, that 
(22) above is ungrammatical because of Case. 4 Its ungrammaticality reflects a gap 
in the English anaphor paradigm, which has nominative, accusative, and possessive 
reciprocals, and accusative and possessive reflexives, but no nominative reflexive. 
Bickerton suggested that he himself is the lexical item that fills this gap in the paradigm. 
However, although it is clear he himself can be bound outside its CP just like each other 
and her own in (23) and (24) above, we argue here that its properties are different. 

We propose that he himself is not a lexical item but actually a complex form 
resulting from a syntactic adjunction operation that adjoins himself to he at a certain 
point in the syntactic derivation. To be more precise, we propose that adjoining 
himself to he restricts the range of referents that he alone would have. Consider (25), 
for example: 
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(25) John ; said that he^ is smart. 

He can refer to any male person, including John, given that it has the feature [+pron]. 
After these binding possibilities are evaluated, himself is acyclically adjoined to he 
and adds to it the property that it has to be bound by a matching c-commanding 
antecedent. 5 For this sentence, the only matching c-commanding antecedent is John. 
As John is the only antecedent compatible with both he and himself obligatory co¬ 
reference occurs. 

Before we show the details of how this obligatory coreference takes place, let’s 
motivate an adjunction analysis. Minimalist notions like Checking theory and Full 
Interpretation force us to assume this is an adjunction operation. If it were not so, 
himself as a DP with accusative case, would need to check its Case-Fs; otherwise, the 
derivation would crash at LF, since Full Interpretation requires that only interpretable 
Features remain in the LF representation. However, the accusative Case Feature of 
himself cannot be checked in the same domain as the nominative subject. The way 
out of this problem is to say that himself is adjoined to he, since there is evidence that 
adjuncts, even when they are DPs, do not have to check any Case-Fs, as the examples 
in (26) and (27) show: 

(26) I saw the movie [the other day]. 

(27) He wrote the paper [three times]. 

We show now how obligatory coreference occurs between he himself and John’s father 
in a sentence like (1) (repeated here as (28)): 

(28) [John's father], thinks that [he himself],..,,, is smart. 

For this sentence, the expression in (29) would be generated (without himself)-. 

(29) John’s father thinks that he is smart. 

At this point, principle B of Binding Theory is evaluated, and the following coreference 
possibilities are rendered grammatical: 

(30) [John.’s father], thinks that he.. k is smart. 

Now himself acyclically adjoins to he creating the following object in Spec-TP: 

(31) he.., (={< he. he x {he, himself}}) 

1 >J > K 

he.., himself 

i.J.k 

Now himself has to look for the closest c-commanding antecedent in order to become 
bound. As himself adjoins to he, he does not c-command himself (only one of the 
segments of he does), so himself cannot get its reference from he. Instead, himself gets 
bound by John’s father, which is the closest c-commanding antecedent, as illustrated 
in (32): 
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(32) [Johm’s father].... [he^ k [himself]] 

If we make the assumption that he and himself have to have the same index here, it 
follows that the complex he himself must also have the index (j) and take John’s father 
as its antecedent, since it is the only index shared by both he and himself This assump¬ 
tion also holds in the case of “emphatic” he himself (cf. *John. said that he. himself. 
did it). 

The idea that the adjunction of himself restricts the range of possible referents for 
the pronoun might also provide us with an explanation of why (33) and (34) below are 
somewhat degraded, under the anaphoric interpretation (see section 1.2): 

(33) ?*I think that [I myself] am smart. 

(34) ?*You think that [you yourself] are smart. 

In these examples the reference of the pronouns I and you is already unique, speaker 
and hearer, respectively. Therefore, insertion of myself and yourself cannot restrict the 
reference of the pronoun in the same way that himself does for he in (28). 6 


5. Theoretical implications of our analysis 

The analysis that we have just presented assumes two stages in the process of 
(co)reference assignment. First, the coreference possibilities for the elements that 
were cyclically inserted in the derivation are evaluated according to Binding Theory 
principles A, B and C. For the elements that were acyclically inserted, other principles 
apply, as we will show. Empirical evidence supporting this idea comes from examples 
like (35) and (36): 

(35) John ; took a picture of hirn^/himself. 

(36) John, read a book about him./himself.. 

In (35), only himself can refer to John, because it is part of a complement. Presumably, 
this relation is the result of the operation Merge (picture, {of, {of, himself}}). Both the 
pronoun and the anaphor are possible, however, when they are part of an adjunct, 
as in (36). This means that Binding Theory as formulated does not readily extend to 
make predictions about pronouns or reflexives inserted by adjunction, or contained 
in a syntactic category that is inserted by adjunction. 

The question arises, then, of what regulates (co)reference assignment for adjuncts 
inserted acyclically; that is, what syntactic relation(s) is/are relevant at this second 
stage? There must be another set of Binding principles regulating coreference assign¬ 
ment for these anaphoric and pronominal elements inserted acyclically. In (36), 
for example, him, apart from referring to John, could refer to any other DP in the 
discourse or to a higher DP with agreeing (masculine/singular) Features if there were 
one. Himself, however, can refer only to John in this sentence. 
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Returning now to the phenomenon we are exploring, he himself does not behave 
in the same way as a regular anaphor does. First, it follows from Principle A that 
a regular anaphor (i.e., an anaphor inserted cyclically in the derivation) cannot be 
bound by a DP if there is another DP that is closer. If the anaphor and the closest 
DP do not match, then the result is an ungrammatical sentence. Conversely, the he 
himself complex is bound by the closest matching antecedent. In other words, there 
is an intervention effect for anaphors that are cyclically inserted in the derivation that 
disappears later on. Whereas the notion of “closest search” is relevant for Binding 
Theory during the syntactic derivation, the notion “closest matching search” is critical 
at this second stage. Examples (37) and (38) illustrate this contrast very clearly: 

(37) *[John and Mary], think that Bill, believes that [each other],. is/are smart. 

(cf. (23) John and Mary think that each other is/are smart.) 

(38) [John and Mary]j think that Bill, believes that [they themselves] ; are smart. 

Second, a regular anaphor must always be bound. If there is no feature matching 
between the anaphor and its antecedent, the sentence is ungrammatical. In the case 
of he himself if a suitable antecedent is not found, it can refer to a discourse DP. 
Examples (39) and (40) illustrate this. These sentences are intended to be the answer 
to the question, “ How will Mary do in her exam?” 

(39) *1 don’t know, but herself says she will pass. 

(40) I don’t know, but [she herself] says she will pass. 

6. He himself in non-subject positions? 

Bickerton (1987:347) argues that “he himself is confined to positions that are nomina- 
tively Case-marked.” However, some speakers accept sentences like the ones in (41), 
where the anaphor is adjoined to an object (accusative), and (42), where the anaphor 
is adjoined to the object of a preposition (oblique), although they are a bit marginal, 
perhaps because the pronoun and the first syllable of the reflexive are phonologically 
identical (Baker 1995): 

(41) [Mary/s daughter]. thinks that Sally likes [her herself], ; 

(42) [John's father], believes that Bill was thinking about [him himself],j 

However, in Spanish (where the pronoun and the reflexive are phonologically distinct), 
this is perfectly possible: 

(43) MariajpiensaqueLuisa.se lo dio a ellaj,. k . 

Mary thinks that Luisa her it gave to her 
‘Mary thinks that Luisa gave it to her.’ 
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(44) Maria ; piensa que Luisa^ se lo dio a [ella misma] ; ». , k . 

Mary thinks that Luisa her it gave to her self 
‘Mary ; thinks that Luisa gave it to her.’ 

(45) Juan ; nos hablo de el ayer. 

John us spoke of him yesterday 

‘John told us about him/himself yesterday.’ 

(46) Juan, nos hablo de [el mismo].,. ayer. 

John us spoke of him self yesterday 
‘John told us about himself yesterday.’ 

The analysis that we presented in the previous section could be extended to these 
examples as well. In (41), for example, her alone could refer to the DP Mary, the DP 
Mary’s daughter, or some DP with feminine gender Features. Adjoining herself to her 
forces coreference with the closest matching c-commanding antecedent that her alone 
can have. Notice that her herself cannot refer to Sally in (41), because that would violate 
Binding Theory Principle B, which we assume is evaluated before herself is adjoined. 
Actually, these sentences constitute evidence that it is the reflexive that is adjoined to 
the pronoun and not the other way around. If the pronoun were adjoined the reflexive, 
the reflexive would be bound by the local antecedent, and then adjoining the pronoun 
would contradict this, since the local antecedent is actually the only element the 
pronoun cannot be bound by. A question we hope to address in the future is why 
Spanish allows the analog to him himself constructions in object position but not in 
subject positions. 


7. Conclusion 

In this paper, we have proposed an analysis of the properties of he himself in English. 
We have suggested that the Bickerton-McKay controversy was unsettled because each 
considers a different dialect of English. We have focused on the dialect presented by 
Bickerton, agreeing with his assessment that he himself has to be coreferent with a 
non-local c-commanding antecedent if there is one in the sentence. However, unlike 
Bickerton, we have offered an analysis that is not based on “unusual” properties of 
the lexical item he himself Instead, we have proposed an adjunction operation and 
have tried to link the properties of the complex he himself to more general properties 
of adjunction operations. We would like to add that what we have presented here 
does not bear on the validity of different analyses that explain Binding properties in 
the Minimalist Program, and all of them should be compatible with our proposal, 
in principle. Thanks to its emphasis on derivational properties of the grammar, the 
Minimalist Program offers a way to characterize adjuncts as inserted in a derivation 
acyclically and to define their interaction with other properties of the grammar; in this 
case, with Binding Theory principles. 
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Notes 

* We would like to thank the University of Michigan Syntax Discussion Group for comments 
on a preliminary presentation of this paper. We are particularly grateful to Sam Epstein, Cati 
Fortin, Dina Kapetangianni, Hamid Ouali, Acrisio Pires, and Daniel Seely. We are also grateful 
to the audience at the Minimalist Theorizing Workshop at Indiana University for their helpful 
comments. 

1 . In order to maintain consistency among the various examples presented here, we have 
abstracted away from certain properties of the examples in the previous research on he 
himself. 

2 . What we present here does not favor any specific minimalist analysis of Binding relations 
over the others. We assume that our approach is compatible, in principle, with all these 
analyses. 

3 . Another possibility is that (9) is ungrammatical just because of the Case Feature of himself 
cannot be checked/valued. 

4 . Another possibility is that only anaphoric elements with no overt Case marking can be 
bound outside the CP (Daniel Seely, pc). We leave this issue open here. 

5 . See Uriagereka (1998) for discussion on cyclic vs. acyclic adjunction, an issue that goes back 
to Lebeaux (1988). 

6 . This could well be understood as an economy condition, although this idea would be hard 
to implement given that adjunction is free in principle; that is, it does not obey any last resort 
type of restriction. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents an analysis of Japanese passives in the framework of the Mini¬ 
malist Program. The analysis based on bare phrase structure theory derives attested 
properties of Japanese passives, without postulating multiple lexical entries for passive 
morpheme -(r)are. The theory of syntactic derivations with minimal constraints 
predicts four different possible derivations of Japanese passives, and yield an important 
consequence regarding the interpretation/9-marking of the subject DP in passives and 
related constructions. Specifically, I argue that null-operator movement is involved 
in the licensing the subject DP in one of the predicted derivations, and show that the 
analysis is supported by a novel set of data. 


1. Introduction 

In Japanese passive sentences, the logical subject (agent 1 ) is marked either by -ni (by) 
or -niyotte (by-owing). Inoue (1976) observed that these two morphemes yield slightly 
different semantic interpretations of the grammatical subject. For example, when the 
logical subject is suffixed with -ni, it is interpreted as an individual (typically nega¬ 
tively) “affected” by the main predicate event. The following pair by Inoue illustrates 
the point: 

(1) a. #Kaikai-ga gityoo-ni sengens-are-ta 

opening-Nom chairperson-by announce-Pass.-Past 

“The opening of the meeting was affected by the chairperson’s announcing 

it.” 

b. Kaikai-ga giyoo-ni yotte sengens-are-ta. 

opening-Nom chairperson-by owing announce-Pass.-Past 
“The opening of the meeting was announced by the chairperson.” 

The grammatical subjects in (1) are an abstract noun ( kaikai : the opening). When 
the grammatical subject is marked by -ni, as in (la), it is interpreted as being nega¬ 
tively affected by the chairperson’s announcement, and thus sounds quite awkward. 
Conversely, the subject in the -niyotte passive in (lb) is interpreted as a pure patient 
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without any implication regarding negative affection. Consequently, the awkwardness 
in (la) does not arise in (lb). 

The above observation shows that in direct -ni passives, (2a), the grammatical 
subject obtains dual thematic characteristics: it is an affectee, and at the same time, it 
is a patient. Interestingly, Japanese provides a construction in which the dual thematic 
roles in the -ni passive can be teased apart: the so-called indirect passive construction 
in (2b). 

(2) a. John-ga Mary-ni hihans-are-ta. 

John-Nom Mary-by criticize-Pass.-Past 

“John was affected by Mary’s criticizing him” 

(John = affectee = patient) 

b. John-ga Mary-ni kare-no seito-o hihans-are-ta. 

John-Nom Mary-by his student-Acc criticize-Pass.-Past 

“John was affected by Mary’s criticizing his student” 

(John = affectee; his student = patient) 

In this paper, I examine the structures of these Japanese passives in the framework 
of the Minimalist Program (Chomsky 1995, 2000, 2001a, 2001b). I take a theory- 
driven strategy as a way of approaching the problem. By investigating predictions that 
current syntactic theory makes regarding the derivation of Japanese passives, some 
previously unnoticed data are revealed without resorting to arbitrary assumptions 
to account for empirical generalizations. The analysis based on bare phrase struc¬ 
ture theory neatly captures attested properties of Japanese passives, and provides an 
important consequence with respect to the interpretation of the subject DP in splitting 
constructions, as in (2b). 


2. The structure of passives 
2.1 Some fundamental assumptions 

First, let us present some standard assumptions about the passive morpheme in Japa¬ 
nese, -(r)are: 

(3) a. -(r)are absorbs case-marking ability of transitive v. 

b. -(r)are suppresses the agent role of transitive v. 

c. -(r)are is a predicate (=syntactic head) that assigns affectee role to a DP. 

The assumptions in (3a) and (3b) concerning passive morphemes in natural language 
are widely accepted (cf. Jaeggli 1986). (3c) has been assumed in the analysis of indirect 
passives in Japanese and also in Hoshi’s (1994a,b) analysis of -ni direct passives. Here, 
we start from the simplest hypothesis: we assume that there is one uniform -(r)are 
that exhibits all the properties in (3). However, this simplest hypothesis evokes many 
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questions concerning the interpretation of the subject and case-marking in Japanese 
passives. For example: 

(i) if -(r)are is uniformly a case-absorber, why is the patient argument of a full 
indirect passive like (2b) marked with accusative -o? 

(ii) If -(r)are is uniformly affectee-assigner, then why in -ni yotte passives like 
(lb) is the subject not interpreted as an affectee, in contrast with -ni pas¬ 
sives? 


I show the theory of syntactic computation in the Minimalist Program, combined with 
a supplementary assumption about -ni phrases, provides straightforward answers to 
these questions, and hence we are able to keep the simplest hypothesis about -(r)are. 

First, considering the relation between -(r)are and other verbal morphemes is 
useful. Some Japanese verbs alternate between transitive and unaccusative, and such 
verb roots are directly followed by a transitive/unaccusative morpheme. The passive 
morpheme -(r)are appears between the transitive/unaccusative morpheme and a 
tense morpheme: 


a. 

ag 

-a 

ru 




root 

unacc. 

Pres. (‘ 

‘rise”) 


b. 

ag 

- e 

ru 




root 

trans. 

Pres. (‘ 

‘raise”) 


c. 

ag 

-a 

rare - 

ru 



root 

unacc. 

Pass. 

Pres. 

(“rise”-passive) 

d. 

ag 

- e 

rare - 

ru 



root 

trans. 

Pass. 

Pres. 

(“be raised”) 


Let us assume that the transitive/unaccusative morpheme is an instantiation of func¬ 
tional light verb v 2 , and the v head is always present in syntactic structure, regardless 
of whether the grammatical voice is active or passive. Then, there are two logically 
possible ways to introduce -(r)are into the syntactic derivation, ensuring its presence 
in the right position: the first possibility is a direct merger of -(r)are with v head before 
the merger of v with another syntactic object. Another possibility is the merger of 
-(r)are with vP, followed by head-raising of v 3 : 


(5) a. 




In the framework of Chomsky (2000, 2001a, and 2001b), the uninterpretable struc¬ 
tural case feature on nouns are valued and deleted under Agree with the appropriate 
functional head. As a technical implementation of the case absorbing property of the 
passive morpheme, let us assume that -(r)are has a complete set of uninterpretable 
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^-features, but lacks the case-assigning property of v. In (5a) the uninterpretable 
features of -(r)are induce local Agree with v and their uninterpretable (((-features are 
deleted under complete Match. After this operation, v loses all of its uninterpretable 


features and is no longer active; therefore, v cannot agree with any DP in its domain 4 . 


In contrast, in (5b) -(r)are is introduced into the derivation after the computation 
within vP has completed, which means that the v in (5b) had been able to agree with 
and assign accusative case to a DP in its domain. In other words, case absorption by 
-(r)are occurs in (5a) but does not occur in (5b). 

What about the property (3b), external role suppression? I am following Chom¬ 
sky’s (2001b) assumption that s-selection is eliminated from narrow syntax. The 
assumption entails that syntactic operations are free from 9-theoretic considerations, 
and failure to satisfy the “9-criterion” does not block syntactic convergence but yields 
semantic deviance. Along this line, I also assume that the suppression of agent role of 
v by -(r)are occurs in the semantic component. Under this approach, the difference 
in the timing of the introduction of -(r)are ((5a) or (5b)) does not affect the property 
of external role suppression. This is because in both cases v is merged with -(r)are in 
the narrow syntax, and the configurational relations between v and -(r)are are the 
same at the level to which the suppression operation applies. Thus, in both (5a) and 
(5b) the merge of the external argument to vP is syntactically allowed, but that argu¬ 
ment cannot receive an agent role directly from v, because the agent role of v is always 
suppressed by -(r)are at the level where 9-role assignments take place. 

We have seen two different possibilities with respect to the timing of the introduc¬ 
tion of -(r)are into the syntactic computation. Another difference emerges with respect 
to the syntactic label of the head-head amalgamate v-(r)are. Under the theory of bare 
phrase structure (Chomsky 1995,2000), the label of syntactic object K constructed by 
the merger of a and (3 is either a or (1. Following this approach, we have, in principle, 
two possibilities regarding the label of the v-(r)are amalgamate: either v or -(r)are: 

(6) a. v b. -(r)are 




(r)are 


(r)are 


v 


v 


Let us assume that both of these possibilities are equally allowed. Note that this is a 
minimal assumption; we do not need any stipulated constraint for the determination 
of labels. Under this assumption, the projection of v-(r)are amalgamate is vP 5 if v 
determines the label ((6a)), and, say, -(r)are P if -(r)are determines the label ((6b)). 
The difference of the label of projection affects the property (3c): affectee role assign¬ 
ment by -(r)are. I assume, following a fairly well-motivated assumption (cf. Marantz 
1984, Larson 1989), that 9-roles of arguments are determined by their sister. If this 
is the case, an argument merged in the projection of -(r)are is assigned affectee role 
by its sister -(r)are (more specifically, by the syntactic object constructed by merger 
of -(r)are and verbal phrase with its label determined by -(r)are), but an argument 
merged to the projection of v cannot be assigned any role by its sister v: as we have 
seen above, the external role of v is suppressed. 
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(6) a. vP 


b. 


-(r)are P 




Arg* 


v 


Arg < 


-(r)are 


no role 
assigned 


v 


affectee 


-(r)are 




v 


-(r)are 


v 


-(r)are 


The discussion so far shows that the current syntactic theory in the Minimalist 
Program provides a natural way to derive different possibilities with respect to “case 
absorption” and “affectee role assignment.” We can keep to the simplest assumption 
that there is one uniform -(r)are. This uniform -(r)are may behave differently in 
accordance with (i) the timing of introduction of -(r)are into derivation (before/after 
v-Obj Agree), and (ii) the syntactic label of v-(r)are amalgamate (vl-(r)are). Impor¬ 
tantly, the different possibilities with respect to (i) and (ii) are provided by general 
principles in Minimalist syntax without any stipulated constraints. This seems to be 
an optimal conclusion under the Strongest Minimalist Thesis that holds that there is 
no language-specific constraint without principled explanation in terms of Interface 
Conditions or general conditions of computational efficiency (Chomsky 2001b). 

Tet us now turn to the nature of agent phrases in passives. As we have seen, if the 
agent role of v is always suppressed in passive constructions with -(r)are, then the 
agent role must be assigned by some way other than direct 0-marking by v. In this 
respect, the difference between -ni and -ni yotte becomes relevant. Specifically, while 
the latter seems to be an independent agent-role assigner, the former is not. The latter 
(with proper adnominal inflection) as a prenominal modifier can be interpreted as an 
agent just as the English fey-phrase, but the former cannot: 

(7) a. Teki - ni yoru kougeki 

enemy by owing attack 
“an attack by the enemy 

b. *Teki-m kougeki 
enemy by attack 

(8) a. Chomusuki-m yoru hon 

Chomsky by owing book 
“a book by Chomsky” 

b. *Chomsuki-«( hon 
Chomsky by book 

This fact suggests that while -ni yotte can assign an agent role independently of the 
environment in which the -ni yotte phrase appears, some kind of licensing condition 
seems to be involved with -ni marked agent phrases. 

As for the syntactic property of -ni in passives, there are some data that suggest 
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that it is a postposition. In Japanese, dative arguments of ditransitive constructions are 
marked by the particle -ni, but dative case -ni behaves quite differently from -ni in 
passives. Sadakane and Koizumi (1995) observe following contrasts: 

(9) a. *Taroo-ga sensee-ni 3-nin home-rare-ta 

Taroo-Nom teacher-by 3-CL praise-Pass.-Past (- ni direct passive) 

“Taroo was affected by three teacher’s complimenting him” 

b. *Taroo-ga sensee-ni 3-nin ronbun-o home-rare-ta 

Taroo-Nom teacher-by 3-CL paper-Acc praise-Pass.-Past 

{-ni indirect passive) 

“Taroo was affected by three teacher’s complimenting his paper” 

c. Taroo-ga tomodati-ni 3-ninhanataba-o age-ta. 

Taroo-Nom friend-Dat 3-CL bouquet-Acc give-Past 
“Taroo gave a bouquet to three of her friends” 

(10) a. Taroo-ga home-rare-ta no-wa Tanaka sensei-*(ni) da 

Taroo-Nom praise-Pass-Past NL-Top Tanaka prof.-by Cop 

“It is by Prof. Tanaka ; that Taroo was affected by his ; complimenting him” 

b. Taroo-ga ronbun-o home-rare-ta no-wa Tanaka sensei-*(ni) da 

Taroo-Nom paper-Acc praise-Pass-Past NL-Top Tanaka prof.-by Cop 

“It is by Prof. Tanaka ; that Taroo was affected by his ; complimenting his 
paper” 

c. Taroo-ga hanataba-o age-ta no-wa Jiro-(??ni) da 
Taroo-Nom bouquet-Acc give-Past NL-Top Jiro-Dat Cop 

The examples in (9) show that m'-phrases in passives, in contrast with -ni marked 
dative objects of “give,” cannot host floated numeral quantifiers. Similarly, whereas 
passive -ni must be present in the focus position of a cleft construction ((10a,b)), the 
dative case marker -ni cannot appear in that position. Given these contrasts, Sadakane 
and Koizumi concluded that the particle -ni in passives is a postposition rather than a 
dative case-marker (see also Miyagawa 1989), and I follow that assumption. 

If the above observations are correct and -ni in passives is a postposition with 
no inherent ability to assign an agent role, then we need a mechanism to make -ni 
phrases in passives be interpreted as agents. I assume, following Jaeggli (1986), that 
there is a transfer of the external role of v to the -ni phrase through passive morpheme 
-(r)are. More specifically, I propose the following mechanism for 9-transmission 
in passives: 

(11) a. Passive morpheme -(r)are suppresses the external role of transitive v by 

absorbing the role from its sister. 

b. Passive morpheme -(r)are may discharge the absorbed role to a postposi¬ 
tional -ni phrase within its projection. 
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Keeping to the assumption earlier in the discussion, we assume that (11a) and (lib) 
are operations in semantic component. (1 lb) amounts to the claim that a -ni phrase in 
passive sentences can be interpreted as an agent only if it is in the projection of -(r)are, 
but, crucially, cannot be interpreted as an agent in the projection of v, with v’s external 
role suppressed by -(r)are. Thus, the -ni agent phrase cannot appear in ( 6 a), in which 
v determines the label of the v-(r)are amalgamate and the whole projection is vP. In 
contrast, the -ni yotte agent phrase is compatible with both ( 6 a) and ( 6 b) because -ni 
yotte itself is an agent-role assigner. 

Our proposal in (11) captures the correlation between the presence of the -ni 
phrase and the affectee interpretation of the grammatical subject, such as we have 
observed in (1). If the -ni agent phrase appears, it follows that it is licensed within a 
projection of -(r)are (assumption (lib)), and if -(r)are projects, it 9-marks an affectee 
argument, as in ( 6 b). Also, the approach explains why -ni phrases in nominals (and 
in various other constructions) lacks agent interpretation ((7) and ( 8 )): there is no 
projection of -(r)are in which the transfer of agent role occurs. 

Summarizing this subsection, I have proposed the following assumptions about 
the Japanese passive morpheme -(r)are: 

(12) a. Passive morpheme -(r)are has a complete set of uninterpretable ^-features. 

b. Passive morpheme -(r)are suppresses the external role of transitive v by 

absorbing the role from its sister. (=(1 la)) 

c. Passive morpheme -(r)are may discharge the absorbed role to a postposi¬ 
tional -ni phrase within its projection. (=(1 lb)) 

d. Passive morpheme -(r)are assigns affectee role to a DP in the specifier posi¬ 
tion of its projection 6 . 

We will examine in the next subsection the predictions that current Minimalist syntax 
makes about possible structures involving -(r)are. 

2.2 Possible derivations of passives 

As we have seen before, the current theory provides four possibilities regarding 
the derivations of passive sentences in Japanese. Those four possibilities are listed 
in (13): 

(13) a. direct merger of -(r)are with v, -(r)are determines the label of v-(r)are amal¬ 

gamate 

b. merger of -(r)are with vP, -(r)are determines the label of v-(r)are amal¬ 
gamate 

c. direct merger of -(r)are with v, v determines the label of v-(r)are amal¬ 
gamate 
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b. merger of -(r)are with vP, v determines the label of v-(r)are amalgamate 

Let us examine the derivations in turn. 

The derivation in (13a) yields the following structure: 

(14) -(r)are P 



VP -(r)are 



DP V v -(r)are 
[patient] 


Since in (14) -(r)are projects, it takes an affectee argument and the structure is 
compatible with both -ni and -ni yotte agent adjunct, which is not shown in the tree. 
The theory of Agree predicts that the affectee argument is assigned nominative case by 
T. How about the case of the patient argument? The accusative case of v is absorbed 
by -(r)are. Then, the only possible case assigner would be T above -(r)are P. However, 
if we follow Chomsky (2000) by assuming a locality condition on Agree, namely the 
Phase Impenetrability Condition, then Agree between T and the patient DP should 
be blocked. 


(15) Phase Impenetrability Condition (PIC) 

Elements that are in the domain of a strong phase PH is not accessible to opera¬ 
tions from outside of PH. 


The -(r)are P in (14) takes an “external” affectee argument, and thus it is natural to 
assume that the phrase constitutes a strong phase, just as a transitive vP with an external 
argument does. If this assumption is correct, then access from outside of -(r)are P into 
its domain is prohibited by the PIC in (15), which means the patient argument in this 
structure can never be assigned structural case 7 . From this consideration, it follows 
that the patient argument in (14) must be such an element that requires no structural 
case (in current terms, has no case feature). Let us tentatively assume that PRO is such 
an element - here we are following rather classic case-theoretic assumption that PRO 
appears in non-case positions (Chomsky 1981). The widely observed semantic prop¬ 
erty of PRO is that it is referentially dependent on the local antecedent. Thus, in the 
configuration (14) the PRO patient argument must be co-referential with the affectee 
argument. The tree diagram (16) illustrates the point: 
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In the structure in (14)/(15), the affectee and patient role are assigned to two different 
DPs, thereby splitting onto two different syntactic positions. However, the locality 
requirement on case assignment forces the assignee of the latter role to be a null 
argument which is referentially dependent on the assignee of the former role. Thus, 
the overt subject in this structure is interpreted as if it has dual thematic roles, since 
the patient argument lacks phonological contents and co-referential with the overt 
subject. This predicted property conforms quite naturally to the attested property 
of -ni direct passives, such as in (2a). The presence of the -ni agent phrase, under 
the current approach, entails that there must be a projection of -(r)are, in which the 
affectee role is assigned to its specifier DP. Thus, in -ni direct passives the subject is 
interpreted as if it is assigned both affectee and patient role. 

The next possibility (13b) predicts the following structure: 

(16) -(r)are P 



DP V 
[Patient] 


The major difference between (14) and (16) is that in the latter derivation -(r)are is 
merged with vP after Agree between v and the patient DP has been established. In 
other words, there is no “case absorption” in the derivation in (16), and since the 
patient DP is assigned accusative case from the transitive v, the argument can be an 
overt referential DP. This derivation nicely corresponds to so-called indirect passives, 
such as in (2b). We call the structure “affectee-patient splitting”: the two roles are 
assigned to separate arguments which are independently case-marked 8 and thus both 
have phonological contents. 

The predicted structure under the possibility (13c) is quite different from the 
former two structures. Specifically, v, not -(r)are, determines the label of v-(r)are 
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amalgamate and in the projection vP no affectee argument or -ni agent phrase would 
be licensed, as we have seen above: 



DP V 
[patient] 

This vP lacks anything akin to an “external argument,” hence we assume it is not a 
strong phase. The Case-marking ability of v is absorbed by -(r)are before v agrees 
with the patient DP, but in this case the DP is accessible from T (because there is no 
violation of PIC). In order to satisfy the EPP feature of T, the patient DP is raised 
to Spec-TP, and assigned nominative case. That subject DP is interpreted as a pure 
patient. As we have seen in the previous subsection, the structures of (14/15) and (17) 
naturally capture the correlation between affectee reading of subject and the presence 
of -ni phrase, exemplified in (18) (=(1)). 

(18) a. #Kaikai-ga gityoo-ni sengens-are-ta 

opening-Nom chairperson-by announce-Pass.-Past 

“The opening of the meeting was affected by the chairperson’s announcing 
it.” 

b. Kaikai-ga giyoo-ni yotte sengens-are-ta. 

opening-Nom chairperson-by owing announce-Pass.-Past 
“The opening of the meeting was announced by the chairperson.” 

Since, under our assumption, the -ni marked agent is not licensed in the structure in 
(17), the presence of the -ni marked agent entails that the structure is (14/15), and in 
the structure, the subject is assigned affectee role. If the subject is incompatible with 
affectee interpretation, the sentence becomes unacceptable, as in (18a). Notice that the 
current approach does not resort to any unnecessary stipulation in order to derive the 
different derivational possibilities. We keep to the simplest assumption that there is 
one uniform -(r)are, and fundamental and general assumptions of minimalist syntax 
offer possibilities of different derivations. This seems to be an ideal result: indepen¬ 
dent stipulations are made only with respect to a lexical item, i.e., -(r)are ((12)), and 
syntactic computations are free from stipulated constraints. 

The last possibility (13d) creates an interesting problem. The predicted struc¬ 
ture is: 
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(19) 


vP 



DP V 


[patient] 


In (19), v agrees with and assigns accusative case to the patient DP. Case and theta 
requirements are satisfied within the maximal phrase, and there is no receiver of 
nominative case of T. Let us assume that it is possible to adjoin another DP to (19), and 
the DP agrees with T and is raised to TP-Spec in order to satisfy the EPP feature of T: 


(20) TP 



Patient V 


Note that no new assumptions are required to allow this adjunction of DP (and subse¬ 
quent raising). As long as we keep to the assumption that syntactic operations are free 
from theta-theoretic considerations, this operation should be allowed just as any other 
legitimate applications of Merge. In fact, one would need to create a new constraint to 
block this adjunction. Thus, I simply follow the Minimalist idea and assume that there 
is no language-specific constraint such that it blocks the adjunction of an additional 
DP to the structure in (19). 

The derivation in (20) or anything that is similar to it, as far as I know, has never 
been considered in previous literature on Japanese passives. Nevertheless, we have a 
reason to believe that the derivation (20) does exist. Observe that the contrast between 
-ni and -ni yotte passives extends to the cases of indirect passives with accusative- 
marked patient: 

(21) a. *kokusaikaigi-ga gityoo-ni kaikai-o sengens-are-ta 

international conference-Nom chairperson-by opening-Acc announce-Pass.-Past 
“The international conference was affected by the chairperson’s announcing its opening.” 
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b. kokusaikaigi-ga gityoo-ni yotte kaikai-o sengens-are-ta 

international conference-Nom chairperson-by owing opening-Acc announce-Pass.-Past 
“The opening of the international conference was announced by the chairperson.” 

Just as in the pair (18), only -ni transitive indirect passive becomes unacceptable if the 
subject refers to an entity that is incompatible with affectee interpretation. The point is 
that the -niyotte transitive indirect passive does not force its subject to be interpreted 
as an affectee. This is expected from the structure in (20): since -(r)are does not project 
in (20), the subject is not assigned an affectee role, and the structure is compatible only 
with the -ni yotte agent phrase. 

However, another problem arises here: how can the subject DP be interpreted? 
There is no 0-assigning head which is local to the DP, and, the subject is not expletive, 
but a referential DP in (21b). The grammaticality of the sentence in (21b) suggests 
that this sentence does not involve any 0-criterion violation (or whatever constraint 
that has the same effect). Given this, we need some mechanism to make the DP be 
interpreted/assigned 0-role. Let us assume, along the lines with Kuno (2001), that 
movement of a null-operator is involved in the thematic interpretation of the subject 
DP. Kuno (2001) proposes that the so-called “major subject” construction in Japanese 
is licensed/interpreted via null-operator movement that targets the sister constituent 
of major subject: 

(22) Taroo ; -ga [ Op ; [ f.imouto-ga] bijin-da] 

Taroo-Nom sister-Nom beautiful-Cop 

“Taroo is such that his sister is beautiful” 

The sentence includes multiple nominative-marked DPs, and the outer DP does not 
seem to be directly 0-marked by the predicate “ beautiful Under Kuno’s analysis, just 
as in the case of relative clause interpretation, the null-operator movement creates an 
environment for Predicate Abstraction that makes a derived predicate from a constit¬ 
uent whose original semantic type is that of proposition (e.g., Heim and Kratzer 1998). 
Hence, the phrase a denotes the following function: Xx. x’s sister is beautiful. This anal¬ 
ysis provides a way of solving the problem of interpretation of the subject DP in (21b). 
Through null-operator movement and Predicate Abstraction, the sister constituent of 
the subject DP is converted to a derived predicate, and ordinary semantic composi¬ 
tion rules (those which used in the interpretation of relative clause) can interpret the 
resultant structure: 

(23) kokusaikaigi ; -ga [Op ; [gityoo-ni yotte ][ L kaikai-o] sengens-are-ta] (=(21b)) 
the interpretation of the bracketed phrase: Xx. x’s opening was announced by the 
chairperson 

Thus, as in the case of direct passives, we have two different underlying structures for 
superficially quite similar constructions: “affectee/patient splitting” structure in (16) 
for -ni indirect transitive passives, and “major subject” structure in (20/23) for -ni 
yotte indirect transitive passives. In the former case, the subject is assigned its affectee 
role by outer-vP predicate -(r)are, and in the latter case the subject is interpreted via 
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null-operator movement. The analysis is supported by the semantic contrast between 
subjects of -ni indirect transitive passive and subjects of -ni yotte indirect transitive 
passive. In the next section, we explore the consequence of the null-operator move¬ 
ment approach. 


3. Splitting and full unaccusatives 

In the previous section, we proposed a null-operator movement analysis for the -ni 
yotte indirect transitive passives. The analysis makes an empirical prediction about 
the licensing condition for the “major subject” passive construction. We assume that 
the “major subject” in those passives is licensed via null-operator movement. If any 
null-operator movement has taken place, then there must be a base argument posi¬ 
tion for the null-operator. In other words, the “major subject” structure in (20/23) is 
possible only when there is a “gapped” base argument position that is linked to the 
null-operator, which in turn is coindexed with the “major subject”. For example, the 
empty subject position of the patient DP in (21b) - kaikai “opening” - is thematically 
related to the “major subject”: it is the international conference’s opening. In contrast, 
we can also create indirect passive sentences in which there are no gapped argument 
positions that are associated with the subject. 

(24) a. Taroo-ga Hanako-ni sono mondai-no kaiketuhou-o mituke-rare-ta. 

Taroo-Nom Hanako-by that problem-Gen solution-Acc find-Pass.-Past 
“Taroo was affected by Hanako’s finding of the solution of that problem” 

b. FBI-ga jimotokeisatu-ni tehaichu-no hannin-o tukamae-rare-ta. 

FBI-Nom local police department-by wanted-Gen criminal-Acc arrest-Pass.-Past 
“FBI was affected by the local police department’s arresting the wanted criminal” 

In both (24a) and (24b), the subject does not seem to be linked to any argument posi¬ 
tion within the predicate phrase. This suggests that the interpretation of the subjects in 
these sentences does not involve null-operator movement. Under the current analysis, 
those sentences have the structure in (16), and the subjects are directly 0-marked 
by -(r)are. 

The grammaticality of the sentences in (24) provides partial support for our claim 
that there are two ways to interpret the subject in indirect passives: direct 0-marking 
by -(r)are, or null-operator movement. The sentences in (24) eliminate the possibility 
that those subjects are interpreted via the second option, and still they are grammat¬ 
ical, just as predicted by our theory. Further support to our theory would come from 
cases in which the possibility that the subject is 0-marked by -(r)are is eliminated. In 
such cases, the availability of null-operator movement should make a difference. We 
predict that in “gapped” cases like (21b) the sentence is just fine; however in “gapless” 
cases like (24) the sentence should become bad, due to the lack of a way to interpret 
(0-mark) the subject. 
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The class of verbs called/wW unaccusatives in Sano (2000) provides cases in which 
the subject cannot possibly be 9-marked by -(r)are. The verbs are interesting in that 
although they have transitive counterparts, they appear in an argument structure that 
is superficially identical with that of the passive (patient marked by -ga, and agent 
marked by 

(25) a. Taroo-ga Hanako-o mituke-ta (transitive-active) 

Taroo-Nom Hanako-Acc find-Past 

b. Hanako-ga Taroo-ni mituke-rare-ta (transitive-passive) 

c. Hanako-ga Taroo-ni mitukat-ta (full unaccusative) 

Hanako-Nom Taroo-by be-found-Past 

“Hanako was found by Taroo.” 

Morphologically, the full unaccusative morpheme shows complementary distribu¬ 
tion with the transitive morpheme, in contrast with the passive -(r)are which appears 
outside of the transitive morpheme: 

(26) a. mituk - a(t) - ru b. mituku - e - rare - ru 

find full-unacc. Pres. find trans. Pass. Pres. 

Along the lines with the discussion in section 2.1, we take this fact as evidence for 
analyzing the full unaccusative morpheme as a kind of light verb head, which takes 
VP, but not vP as its complement. In short, full unaccusatives are verbs that allow 
passive-type arrangement of arguments, without the ‘real’ passive morpheme -(r)are. 
We will not go into the issue of how that is possible. What is important for our purpose 
is to observe that full unacucusatives are also able to have another argument, just like 
indirect passives: 

(27) a. TaroOj-ga hahaoya-ni reiten-no touan-o mitukat-ta. 

Taroo-Nom mother-by zero score-Gen exam paper-Acc be-found-Past 

“Taroo’s exam paper with a zero score was found by his mother.” 

b. CIA-ga terorisuto-ni sousakan-o tukamat-ta. 

CIA-Nom terrorists-by agent-Acc be-capture-Past 

“The CIA’s agent was captured by terrorists” 

The examples in (27) sound fairly good. Since there are no -(r)are verbal morphemes 
in the sentences, it cannot be the case that the subject is 9-marked by -(r)are. Notice 
that in those sentences the subjects are thematically linked to the patient DP, as their 
English translations show. This suggests that there are null operators that originate 
in the “subject” position of the patient DP, and they undergo movement in order to 
create a derived predicate. Given this, we now eliminate the possibility of null-oper¬ 
ator movement from the full unaccusative structures. That is, we replace the predicates 
in the sentences in (24) with full unaccusative verbs: 
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(28) a. *Taroo-ga Hanako-ni sono mondai-no kaiketuhou-o mitukat-ta. 

Taroo-Nom Hanako-by that problem-Gen solution-Acc be-found-Past 

b. *FBI-ga jimotokeisatu-ni tehaichu-no hannin-o tukamat-ta. 

FBI-Nom local police department-by wanted-Gen criminal-Acc be-arrested-Past 

(28a) and (28b), which minimally contrast with grammatical (24a) and (24b), are 
completely bad, just as predicted by our theory. In fact, the empirical facts perfectly 
match our predictions. To recap, our theory makes specific predictions about in what 
contexts the subject in indirect passive type structures is licensed (including those 
with full unaccusatives). When either direct 9-marking by -(r)are or null-operator 
movement is available, the subject in such structures are predicted to be licensed, and 
the facts in (24) and (27) support the prediction. However the elimination of those 
two possibilities, as in (28), is predicted to result in ungrammaticality, which is again 
borne out. 

The exactness of the empirical predictions is a striking consequence of the current 
approach. Let us summarize the steps taken so far. First, our approach with minimal 
constraints made a prediction that the structure in (20) exists as a possible structure 
of passives in Japanese. We employed the null-operator movement approach to the 
structure in order to make it consistent with 0-theoretic generalization. Thus, those 
are byproducts of the theoretical predictions and considerations, rather than stipula¬ 
tions that were called for in order to accommodate descriptive needs. However these 
theoretical products in turn allowed us to make brand-new empirical predictions, and 
tests revealed that the predictions are quite accurate. I take this result as adding some 
credibility to the Minimalist Program as an approach to the knowledge of natural 
language. 


4. Summary 

In this paper, I examined the derivations/structures of Japanese passives under the 
Minimalist Program (Chomsky 1995,2000,2001a, 2001b). The analysis based on bare 
phrase structure theory neatly captures the attested properties of Japanese passives 
and provides an important consequence regarding the interpretation of the subject DP 
in the splitting constructions. Specifically, I argued that some splitting constructions 
require null-operator movement in order to license/interpret the “major subject,” 
and the analysis provides a new empirical prediction that is supported by novel sets 
of data. 
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Notes 

1 . In this paper, I uniformly use the term agent to refer to the external thematic role of a 
transitive predicate, putting aside the variation of semantic relation between external argument 
and transitive predicate ( experiencer , for example). 

2. Although in the followings, I keep my discussion largely to cases with transitive v. Thus, “v” 
in the following text refers to the transitive light verb, unless explicitly noted as otherwise. 

3 . I assume that the movement must occur in narrow syntactic computation. There are several 
arguments for overt V-to-I raising in Japanese (Koizumi 2000, Hoshi 1994b), and if the overt 
V-to-I hypothesis is correct, then HMC forces the movement in (5b) obligatory. 

4. I am following Chomsky’s (2001a) assumption about activation and agree. 

5 . The term “vP” or “-(r)are P” is used only for expository purposes. They have no theoretical 
content in the theory of bare phrase structure. 

6 . This is an informal statement; as has been discussed above, I assume 0-assignment is 
restricted to sisterhood. Therefore, “true assigner” of the affectee role is not -(r)are itself but, 
say, -(r)are’. See below for details. 

7 . In Chomsky (2001a), PIC is weakened so that it allows accessing inside a strong phase until 
the next higher strong phase. Therefore in (15), for example, the complement position of V° 
is still accessible from T, until the derivation reaches CP. Thus, if we adopt the newer version 
of PIC, we need to explain why an overt DP cannot appear in the complement position of the 
complement position of V° in (15). I put this issue aside. 

8 . The affectee argument is assigned nominative case by T. 
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Abstract 

This paper investigates (the (un)availability of) long passives and its interaction with 
phases proposed by Chomsky (1998). Assuming morphologically derived causative 
constructions share the same structural status with McGinnis’ (2001, 2004) applica¬ 
tive constructions, this paper provides a unified explanation to the (un) availability of 
long passives both in causative and applicative constructions in various languages. 
Furthermore, this paper provides evidence for locality constraints on A-movement 
in Japanese and they should interact with phrasal and phasal structures. In so doing, 
it scrutinizes Kageyama’s (1993, 1999) precedent analysis on long passivization in 
Japanese and maintains the superiority of the current “Minimalist” analysis. Finally, 
it is claimed that Japanese locality constraints, which are shown to correspond to the 
ones observed in Icelandic, are no different from other languages. This conclusion is 
in accord with Boeckx & Niinuma (2004). 

‘Abbreviations are as follows. ACC: accusative; AGR: agreement; APPL: applicative; 
ASP: aspect; CAUSE: causative; DAT: dative; FOC: focus; FV: final vowel; GEN: geni¬ 
tive; HO: honorification; NOM: nominative; OP: object pronoun; PASS: passive; PR: 
present; SP: subject pronoun; TOP: topic. 


l. Introduction 

This paper seeks to provide a unified explanation to the (un)availability of long passives 
both in causative and applicative constructions in various languages. Assuming 
morphologically derived causative constructions share the same structural status with 
McGinnis’ (2001,2004) applicative constructions such as double object constructions 
in the spirit of Marantz (1993), this paper provides evidence that locality constraints 
on A-movement exist in Japanese and they should interact with not only phrase struc¬ 
ture but also Chomsky’s (1998) phase theory. 
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2 . Applicatives and phases 
2.1 McGinnis (2001, 2004) 

There is an asymmetry in the syntax of applicative constructions within passivization 
(e.g., Baker 1988, Bresnan & Moshi 1990, Marantz 1993). As Barss & Lasnik (1986) 
observe, the first object in double object constructions asymmetrically c-commands 
the second object. Barss & Lasnik (1986) illustrate this c-command relation in a 
number of cases. For example, in (la), the DO (^direct object), himself is bound by the 
IO (^indirect object). In (lb), the negative polarity item in the DO is licensed by the 
IO, and the bound variable reading of the pronoun is present for (lc). 

(1) a. Mary showed John himself in the mirror. 

b. Mary gave no one anything. 

c. Mary gave every worker : hiSj paycheck. 

The double object construction in English, then, only allows the higher argument, 
namely the IO to be passivized as shown in (2) (e.g. Oehrle 1976). 

(2) a. Alicej was baked t : a cake, 
b. *A cakej was baked Alice t r 

However, some applicative constructions like Kinyarwanda Benefactives allow not 
only short passives in which the higher object (Benefactive) moves to the matrix 
subject position as in (3a) but also ‘long’ passives in which the lower object (Theme) is 
raised to the subject position as in (3b) (e.g., Kimenyi 1980). 

(3) a. Umukoobwa l a -ra -andik-ir -w -a t^ibaruwa n'umuhuungu. 

girl SP-PR-write-APPL-PASS-ASP letter by boy 

“The girl is having the letter written for her by the boy.” 

b. Ibariiwa l i-ra -andik -ir -w -a umukoobwa t : n’umuhuungu. 
letter SP-PR-write-APPL-PASS-ASP girl by boy 
“The letter is written for the girl by the boy.” 

McGinnis (2001,2004) proposes an analysis for this asymmetry in the syntax of appli¬ 
cative constructions. McGinnis (2001), who follows Pylkkanen’s (2001) proposal that 
some Appl heads take VP as their complements (=High Appl) and others appear as 
complements to V (=Low Appl), argues that the contrast in (2) is accounted for if High 
Appls are phases but not Low Appls as in (4). 1 
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(4) a. High applicative 
ApplP 


b. Low applicative 
VP 


IO Appl' V ApplP 

/\ /\ 
Phase-fcAppl VP IO Appl' 



V DO NOT phasc->- Appl DO 

Why can a High Appl head a phase while a Low Appl cannot? McGinnis (2001, 2004) 
suggests that what can count as a phasal head depends on its phrasal status in a given 
phrase marker. The gist of her proposal is shown in (5). 

(5) The gist of McGinnis’ (2001, 2004) proposal 

i) Different XPs may count as phases depending on its status in the phrase 
structure. 

ii) X is a phase if the head X is the sister of VP and an argument is generated in 
its specifier. 

According to (5ii), High Appl is a phase because it is the sister of VP and generates an 
argument in its specifier. On the other hand, Low Appl is not a phase because it is not 
the sister of VP. That is, whether a given Appl head can be a phase or not depends on 
its status in the phrase structure. 

Given McGinnis’ (2001, 2004) proposals, the availability of both long passive 
and short passive in (3) follows. Once the high applicative is a phase, which Chomsky 
(1998) assumes to have an EPP-feature, the DO can move to the outer specifier of 
the high ApplP, leapfrogging over the IO because there is no intervener between the 
high applicative head (=Probe) and the DO (=Goal), as in (5a). Subsequently, the DO 
can move from the outer specifier of the high ApplP to the matrix subject position as 
shown in (6b). Thus, long passive as in (3b) is available in a High Appl construction 
such as Kinyarwanda Benefactives. 

(6) Long passive in High Appl construction 

a. DO’s movement to Spec ApplP b. DO’s movement to Spec TP 
ApplP TP 


DOi Appl’ 

t /\ 

IO Appl' 

/\ 

Appl VP 
(Phase) 

V L 


DOi...vP 

t /X 

v ApplP 

/\ 

- ti Appl' 

/\ 

IO .. 
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On the other hand, since Low Appl is not a phase, the DO must directly move 
to Spec TP. Since the 10 is closer to T, it serves as an intervener to the movement. It 
follows that the DO cannot be passivized in Low Appl constructions such as English. 

(7) *DO’s movement to Spec TP 
TP 
/\ 

DOi... vP 


▲ 


/\ 


VP 


/\ 

V ApplP 


the intervener 



In sum, the nature of the phrasal/phasal structure accounts for the (un)availability of 
long passive operation in an applicative construction. 


3. The extension 

3.1 Raising constructions as “Applicatives” 

McGinnis (2001, 2004) extends this analysis to the availability of raising over Expe¬ 
riences. As shown in (8a), Icelandic allows the experiencer to move to the subject 
position of a raising verb but does not allow the embedded subject to be raised to the 
matrix subject position over the experiencer as in (8b) (e.g., Thrainsson 1979). On the 
other hand, such an operation is possible in Italian as in (9) (e.g., Rizzi 1986). 

(8) Raising over the experiencer in Icelandic-Out = Low Appl 

a. Jon telur [mer 1 virdastt l [Haraldur hafa gert petta 

Jon-NOM believes me-DAT to-seem Haraldur-NOM to-have done this 

ve/77 

well 

“Jon believes Harald to seem to me to have done this well.” 

b. *Jon telur [Haraldur l virdast mer [t { hafa gert this 

lon-NOM believes Haraldur-NOM to-seem me-D AT to-have done jjetta 

vel]] 

well 

“Jon believes Harald to seem to me to have done this well.” 
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(9) Raising over the experiencer in Italian -Ok = High Appl 
Gianni 1 non gli sembra [t t fare il suo dovere] 

Gianni not him-DAT seemed do the his duty 
‘Gianni seemed to him not to do his duty.’ 

McGinnis (2001, 2004) suggests that this contrast follows if the experiencer construc¬ 
tion is a low applicative in Icelandic but a high Applicative in Italian. Since High Appl 
is a phase, the embedded subject in Italian raising constructions can move to the outer 
specifier of a HighApplP. It can then move to the matrix subject position. On the 
other hand, if the raising construction in Icelandic is a low applicative, the embedded 
subject has to move directly to the matrix subject position because LowApplP does 
not have a phase-EPP feature. In this case, the experiencer serves as an intervener for 
the movement. 

3.2 Causatives as “applicatives” 

The previous subsection demonstrated that High/Low applicative constructions can 
be extended to another type of construction, i.e., raising constructions . 2 In fact, there 
is a precedent to extend the applicative construction analysis to another kind of 
construction. Marantz (1993) analyzes double object constructions such as (10) as 
basically high applicative constructions in which the extra verbal head (=Vj) appears 
as the sister of VP (=VP 2 ), as in (11 ). 3 

( 10 ) john gave me a chocolate. 

(11) vP 

/\ 

Subject v’ 

John /\ 

v VPi 

/\ 

[Goal] V’i 
me /\ 

Vi VP 2 

/\ 

V 2 [Theme] 
gave a chocolate 

Marantz (1993) applies the structure proposed in (11) to complex predicates including 
causative structures, with the extra V introducing another argument, namely a causee. 
The motivation for Marantz’s (1993) proposal is that morphologically derived caus¬ 
atives in languages like Kinyarwanda appear to have a similar construction to double 
object constructions with applicative affix or an affix verb. As in (12) an affected object 
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and the causee in Kinyarwanda appear as the higher object. From this, Marantz (1993) 
analyzes the phrase structure of an affixal causative like Kinyarwanda in (12b) as the 
one in (13). 

(12) a. Umugore a -rd-som -er -a umuhuungu igitabo. 

Woman subAGR-pres-read-APPL-aspect boy book 
‘The woman is reading the book for the boy.’ 

b. Umugabo a -r -uubak -iish -a abakozi inzu. 
man subAGR-pres-build -CAUSE-aspct workers house 
‘The man is making the workers build a house.’ 

(13) vP 

/\ 

Subject v’ 

Umugabo /\ 

v VP, 

/\ 

[Causee] V’, 
abakozi /\ 

V, VP 2 
-iishi- /\ 

V 2 X 
uubakr- inzu 

Given this structure, Marantz (1993) argues that only difference between double 
object construction and the causative construction is the type of the extra V, V : in (13). 
On the one hand, double object constructions have the applied verb, while causative 
constructions have the causative affix on the other. 4 

Marantz’s (1993) claim is supported by Pesetsky (1995) and Bruening (2001), 
who point out that the 10 in a double object construction in English receives a caus¬ 
ative reading as in (14a). That is, the goal in the double object construction in (14a) 
is treated as an affected object. The dative construction of the sentence in (14b) does 
not have a causative reading but a transferring reading, hence the sentence is awkward 
(e.g., Oehrle 1976). This indicates that a double object construction has an extra (null) 
causative verb, which the to-dative construction lacks. 

(14) a. The lighting gives me a headache. 

b. #The lighting gives a headache to me. 

Given Marantz’s (1993) proposal, I suggest that morphologically derived causative 
constructions have a structural regulation similar to McGinnis’ proposal for applica¬ 
tive constructions. That is, just like applicative morphemes, some causative morphemes 
project a causative phrase as a complement of V, corresponding to low applicatives. 
Some take VP as their complement, corresponding to high applicatives. 
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4. Japanese long passives 

Given the proposal that morphologically derived causative constructions have a struc¬ 
tural regulation similar to McGinnis’ proposal for applicative constructions, this 
section will show that locality constraints on A-movement exist in Japanese “applica¬ 
tive” constructions and that, more importantly, these constraints interact not only 
with phrasal structures but also with phasal structures. 

4.1 Long passives in causatives 

Consider the contrast in (15), which shows that Japanese causatives only allow the 
affected object, daiku in (15a), to be passivized. This indicates that the Japanese caus¬ 
ative is not High Appl but Low Appl. The unavailability of long passive in (15b) is 
attributed to the intervention effect of the affected object, which we saw in Low Appl 
(cf. Marantz 1984 and Inoue 1976). 5 

(15) a. Daiku l -ga t x ie -0 tate -sase -rare -ta. 

carpenter-NOM house-ACC build-CAUSE-PASS-PAST 
‘Carpenters were made to build a house.’ 

b. *Ie j -ga daiku -ni t : tate -sase -rare -ta. 

House-NOM carpenter-DAT build-CAUSE-PASS-PAST 
Lit.: ‘A house was made carpenters to build.’ 

c. Taro-ga daiku-ni ie-o tate -sase -ta. 

Taro-NOM carpenter-DAT house-ACC build-CAUSE-PAST 
‘Taro made carpenters build a house.’ 

This line of thought leads us to expect the existence of languages with morphologi¬ 
cally derived causative constructions which allow long passive as well as short passive. 
As we saw in previous sections, there is an asymmetry in the availability of long A- 
movement when an element A-moves over an apparent intervener. In applicative 
constructions, Kinyarwanda Benefactives allow long passives in which the lower 
object can be passivized, stepping over the higher object while English ditransitives 
do not. In raising constructions, Italian allows the raising of the embedded subject 
over the experiencer while Icelandic does not. If this cross-linguistic contrast found in 
both applicative and raising constructions is due to the nature of phrasal and phasal 
status of applicative heads, we should see cross-linguistic contrasts in the morphologi¬ 
cally derived causative constructions as well since I claim these involve applicatives. 
The paradigm is demonstrated in the table 1, where it is expected that there be cross- 
linguistic evidence for long A-movement causatives. 
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Table 1. 



Applicatives 

Raising 

Causative 

VLongA-movement 

Kinyawanda 

Italian 

??? 

*Long A-movement 

English 

Icelandic 

Japanese 


The prediction is borne out. Kichaga is one of those languages, Kichaga causative 
constructions allow not only short passives but also long passives as shown in (16) 
(e.g., Alsina 1992). 

(16) a. Ndesambulro n -a -i -zrem -ilr -a mana muinda. 

Ndesambulro Foc-AGR-pres-cultivate-CAUSE-FV child farm 
‘Ndesambulro is causing that child to cultivate the farm.’ 

b. Mana n -a -le -zrem -ilro -0 muinda. 

Child Foc-AGR-past-cultivate-CAUSE-PASS farm 
‘The child was caused to cultivate the farm.’ 

c. Muinda u -i -m -zrem -ilr - 0 . 
farm AGR-pre-him-cultivate-CAUSE-PASS 
Lit.: ‘The farm is caused him to cultivate.’ 

Another example is Korean, which also allows both short and long passive opera¬ 
tions in causative constructions (Youngmi Jeong p.c.). Kichaga and Korean causative 
constructions can be analyzed to be High Appl. 

(17) a. Hakseng-dul-i notebook -ul sa-kae/torokha-o-chi-et-da. 

students-NOM notebook computer-ACC buy-CAUSEdo-PASS-Past 
‘Students were caused to buy a notebook computer.’ 

b. Notebook -i haksengdul-ekey sa-kae/torok ha-o-chi-et-da. 

Notebook computer-NOM students-DAT buy-CAUSE do-PASS-PAST 
Lit.fNotebook computer was caused students to buy.’ 

4.2 Long passives in Japanese 

In the previous section, I claimed that the unavailability of a long passive operation in 
Japanese morphologically derived causatives is due to locality constraints on A-move- 
ment. However, there is a possible alternative explanation of the phenomena, Case 
theory. One could say that due to case absorption by the passive morpheme, the higher 
object does not get its Case-feature checked. This would be a Case-filter violation, and 
the lower verb cannot check its uninterpretable Case feature, i.e.. Inverse Case-filter 
violation as in (18). 
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(18) The compute^ was made students to buy 

f^CASE *InverseCASE 

Note that this analysis should not be general because there are languages which allow 
this long passive operation in applicative constructions as shown above. Specifically, 
the direct object can manifest object agreement with the verb via pronoun incorpora¬ 
tion, i.e., the phenomena that the object pronoun that is indicated OP in the gloss can 
be incorporated with the verbal stem, in Chaga long passives as in (19b) (e.g. Bresnan 
&Moshi 1990, McGinnis 1998). 

(19) a. N -a -i -ki-m -lyi -i -a. 

Foc-SP-pres-OP-OP-eat-APPL-Fanal vowel 
‘He is eating it for him/her.’ 

b. K -i -m-lyi -i - 0 . 

SP-pres-OP-eat-APPL-pass 
‘It is being eaten for/on him/her.’ 

Assuming that Case property is a reflex of agreement, (19b) indicates that the Case 
“assigner” of the higher object, i.e., v, maintains its Case feature even after (long) 
passivization. Furthermore, the lower object being raised to the subject shows that it 
gets its case checked by T. This means that the Case-feature of the Case “assigner” of 
the lower object in the base position is suppressed. That is, in the case of long passives, 
the passivized verb retains its Case feature but the lower Case “assigner” gets its Case 
feature suppressed, as proposed by Ura (1996), McGinnis (1998). 

It has been shown that in Japanese, Case suppression can apply to the Case 
“assigner” of the lower object in a complex construction. Nishigauchi (1993) observes 
that long passives in Japanese do exist in control constructions, to put it more precise, 
aspectual verbal constructions, which involve control structures. 

(20) Kono hon-ga yomi-hajime-rare-ta. 
this book-NOM read-begin-PASS-PAST 
Lit.: ‘This book was begun to read.’ 

This shows that Case suppression by Japanese passive morpheme can apply to the 
Case “assigner” of the lower object, penetrating the passivized verb. 6 If this is true, it 
excludes a Case-theoretic explanation of the unavailability of long passives in Japanese 
causatives which says that the lower verb cannot check its uninterpretable Case feature 
and the higher object does not get its Case-feature checked. 

The next question is why causative constructions do not allow long passives while 
control constructions do. If both Japanese control and causative constructions take a 
verb phrase as their complement, as is generally assumed, it would be predicted that 
both should allow long passives as well. Given Chomsky’s (1998) theory of phases, the 
object in the lower predicate in control constructions can move to the matrix subject 
position via the multiple Specs of the lower vP, which is a phase. 
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(21) Long passive in Japanese control predicate. 


A 

DPi T’ 


AAp 

Vi /X VP 

A\p 

t/\’ 

PRO A 
v^VP 

vA, 

- 1 


If a causative morpheme heads the lower clause like control constructions, the 
causative construction should allow a long passive operation the same way control 
constructions do, contrary to fact as shown in (22): 


(22) Long passive in Japanese causative-available: A wrong prediction 


D ‘ Pl A 

T CauseP 
Caustf^VP 

V /\ v p 

_t/V 


dpAc 


vA/P 


It is therefore unclear why causatives do not allow long passives while control construc¬ 
tions do, if both Japanese control constructions and causative constructions head the 
lower clause. The current proposal can capture the difference between control and 
causative constructions in terms of the availability of long passive. 
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(23) a. Long passive in control predicates b. Tong passive in causatives 


TP 


TP 


E 



V^^fcairseP 

The intervener = DP Cause’ 

1 Cause^DP 



/\p. 


t PP(6^v 


V 


/\p 


tl 


As defined in (5ii), a given head is a phase if it is the sister of VP, generating an external 
argument. In (23a), the lower v is a sister of VP, generating an external argument; 
hence it is a phase. The object in the lower predicate in control constructions can move 
to the matrix subject position via multiple Spec of the lower vP. On the other hand, 
the fact that a long passive is not available in Japanese causative constructions follows 
if their structural status is similar to a low applicative construction, as suggested in the 
previous section. As in (23b), a causative head is not the sister of VP but the causative 
phrase that it projects appears as the complement of V. It is not a phase. The lower 
object has to move directly to Spec TP. The higher object serves as an intervener for 
the movement. 

4.3 On Kageyama (1993, 1999) 

Kageyama (1993, 1999) also attempts to account for the contrast between control 
and causative constructions in terms of the availability of long passive, due to locality 
constraints on A-movement. Kageyama (1993, 1999) divides control constructions 
into two types, one taking a VP complement and the other a V’ complement, which is 
schematized in (24ab), respectively. 


(24) a. [y P NP [ v > V [ vp PRO [ v . V NP]]]] 
b. [y P NP [ v > V [ y . V NP] ] ] 


Kageyama (1993,1999) points out that some control constructions allow long passive 
but some do not allow long passive. 7 

(25) a. VP-complement: -sobireru ‘miss the chance’, -okureru ‘be late’, 


-tukeru ‘be accustomed’, -kaneru ‘hesitate’ 


Henji-o dasi-okure -ta -> *Henji-ga dashi-okure -rare -ta 
reply-ACC send-be late-PAST Reply-NOM send-be late-PASS-PAST 
‘We delayed sending the reply.’ LitfThe reply was delayed sending.’ 
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b. V’-complement: -naosu ‘do again’, -wasureru ‘forget’, -oeru ‘finish’ 

Suupu-o atatame-naosi -ta -> Suupu -ga atatame-naos-arare -ta 
soup-ACC heat -do again-PAST soup-NOM heat-do again-PASS-PAST 
‘He reheated the soup.’ ‘The soup was reheated.’ 

To explain the distinction in terms of the availability of long passive in control construc¬ 
tions, Kageyama (1993, 1999) analyzes that the control predicates that disallow a long 
passive operation in (25a), select VP with PRO in the specifier position as in (24a). 
Hence PRO serves as an intervener for the movement of the object in the lower clause 
to the matrix subject position. On the other hand, the control predicates that allow 
a long passive operation in (25b), select V’ without PRO in the specifier position as 
in (24b). Hence no intervention effects arise. That is, according to Kageyama (1993, 
1999) the availability of long passive would be derived from the presence of PRO in 
between the object and the matrix subject position, irrelevant of whether a given head 
is phasal and offers a multiple specifier for an escape hatch for A-movement. 

However, Aoshima (2001) shows that, in Japanese control construction, there 
is a PRO in Spec vP and that it has properties of Obligatory Control PRO. Notice 
that Aoshima’s observation can extend to Kageyama’s V’-complement type verbs in 
(25b), the control verbs that Kageyama (1993,1999) claims to lack PRO; Both of VP- 
complement and V’-complement control constructions in Kageyama’s analysis need 
an antecedent as shown in (26a) and (26b), respectively. (27a) and (27b) indicate that 
this antecedent must be local, and (28a) and (28b) show that it must c-command the 
PRO. (29a) and (29b) show that the PRO only permits sloppy reading under ellipsis. 

(26) a. John-ga [RRO 1 zibunzishin l/2 * -o home-] -sobire -ta. 

John-NOM himself -ACC praise-miss the chance-PAST 
‘John failed to praise himself.’ 

b. John-ga [RRO l zibunzishin l/2 * -o home-] -wasure -ta. 

John-NOM himself -ACC praise -forget -PAST 
‘John forgot to praise himself.’ 

(27) a. Bill^wa [John 2 -ga [PRO lt/2 zibunzishin-o home-] sobire 

Bill -TOP John -NOM himself-ACC praise miss the chance 

-ta -to] omotta 

-PAST-COMP thought 

‘Bill though that John failed to praise himself.’ 

b. Billl-wa [John 2 -ga [PRO v/2 zibunzishin-o home-] wasure-ta 
Bill-TOP John-NOM himself-ACC praise forget-PAST 
-to] omotta 
COMP thought 

‘Bill though that John forgot to praise himself.’ 
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(28) a. [Mary^-no hahaoya] 2 -ga [PRO 1 , /2 zibunzishin-o suisenshi-] 

Mary-GEN mother -NOM herself -ACC recommend 

sobire -ta. 

miss the chance -PAST 

‘Mary’s mother failed to recommend herself.’ 

b. [Mary^-no hahaoyaj^-ga [PRO r/2 zibunzishin-o suisenshi-] oe -ta. 
Mary-GEN mother -NOM herself -ACC recommend finish-PAST 

‘Mary’s mother finished recommending herself.’ 

(29) a. Ichiro-ga [PRO booru-o nage]-sokone-ta, soshite Ken-mo soo shi-ta. 

Ichiro-NOM ball -ACC throw-miss-PAST and Ken-also so do -PAST 
‘Ichiro missed throwing the baseball, and Ken did too.’ 

b. Ichiro-ga [PRO booru-o nage]-naoshi -ta, soshite Ken-mo soo 

Ichiro-NOM ball-ACC throw-do-again-PAST and Ken-also so shi-ta 
do-PAST 

‘Ichiro threw the baseball again, and Ken did too.’ 

All the data from (26) to (29) suggest that both ofVP-complement and V’-complement 
control constructions in Kageyama’s analysis have OC PRO as the embedded subject. 
Thus, the analysis here argues against the distinction made by Kageyama (1993,1999) 
that some control verbs take VP with PRO and some take v’ without PRO. 

Then, why do verbs in (25a) prohibit long passive operation? Following Koizumi 
(1998) and Morita (2004), I would like to suggest that the verbs in (25a) are in fact a 
kind of intransitive verbs as Koizumi (1998) observes that the verbs in (25a) lack tran¬ 
sitive usage unlike the ones in (25b): 

(30) a. *John-ga shigoto-o okure -ta. 

John-NOM job -ACC be-late-PAST 
‘John was late for the job.’ 

b. ]ohn-ga shigoto-o wasure-ta. 

John-NOM job -ACC forget-PAST 
‘John forgot (to do) the job.’ 

If the verbs in (25a) are intransitive, the reason why these verbs cannot allow long 
passive is that they lack the small v to go with a passive morpheme (cf. Adger 2003). 
The (un)availability of long passive thus falls out without Kageyama’s proposal. 8 

Taken all, Kageyama’s (1993,1999) account for the availability of long passives in 
Japanese control constructions, which hinges on the presence (and absence) of PRO 
in the embedded subject position, is untenable. I would like to conclude that PRO is 
always present in the control constructions in Japanese and that the phasal nature 
of the head v makes long passive operation available in the relevant constructions. 
The unavailability of long passives that some verbs show in Kageyama (1993, 1999) 
must stem from the intransitivity of the verb as suggested by Koizumi (1998) and 
Morita (2004). 
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In sum, the unavailability of the long passive in Japanese causatives is due to 
locality constraints on A-movement. Furthermore, these locality constraints on 
A-movement interact with phrasal/phasal structure as proposed by McGinnis 
(2001, 2004). 

5. Implications 

As investigating the (un)availability of a long passive operation in causative construc¬ 
tions cross-linguistically, this paper provides evidence that Japanese A-movement 
obeys locality constraints and especially it should interact with phrasal/phasal struc¬ 
ture as McGinnis (2001,2004) proposes for applicative constructions. It also supports 
Marantz’s (1993) proposal that causatives and double object constructions share the 
same structure with the affected or indirect object as the higher object. If this is the 
case, it suggests that the IO sits higher than the DO in Japanese. This implication is in 
favor of Hoji (1985) and Boeckx & Niinuma (2004), who claim that <IO;DO> be the 
base order in Japanese on independent grounds. Further, Boeckx & Niinuma (2004) 
liken the constraints on Japanese honorification to the intervention effects in Icelandic 
Quirky subject construction in which Dative subjects prevent the verb from agreeing 
with a nominative element. In Japanese, the ditransitive verb cannot agree with the 
DO in honorification as in (31b) (e.g., Harada 1976). In this sentence, only the dative 
nominal, Mary is honorified. Boeckx & Niinuma (2004) attribute the failure of object 
honorification in (31b) to the intervention effect of the dative element in Chomsky’s 
(1998) Agree relation as well as the intervention effects in Icelandic Quirky subject 
constructions in (31a). 

(31) a. Mer fannstl*fundust henni leidast peir. 

Me-DAT seemed 3sg/3pl her-DAT bore they-NOM 

‘I thought she was bored with them.’ 

[v DAT NOM] (Number agreement is blocked by the dative nominal.) 



b. *Taro-ga Mary-ni Tanaka sensei-o go-syookai-si -ta. 
Taro-NOM Mary-DAT Prof.Tanaka-ACC HO-introduce-past. 

‘Taro introduced Prof. Tanaka to Mary.’ 

[v DAT ACC] (Object honorification is blocked by the dative nominal.) 



We observe a similar intervention effect in both Japanese and Icelandic construc¬ 
tions. As in (15b) repeated as (32a), a dative element serves as an intervener for the 
movement of the lower object in Japanese causatives, now analyzed as a low Appl 
construction. Recall that Icelandic does not allow the embedded subject to be raised to 
the matrix subject position over the experiencer as in (8b) repeated in (32b). 
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(32) a. *Ie 1 -ga daiku -ni tate -sase -rare -ta. 

House-NOM carpenter-DAT build-CAUSE-PASS-PAST 
Lit.: ‘A house was made carpenters to build.’ 

[v DAT ACC] (Passivization of Acc is blocked by the dative nominal.) 

t_ * J 

b. *Jon telur [mer 1 virdastt l [Haraldu hafa gert 

Jon-NOM believes me-DAT to-seem Haraldur-NOM to-have done 

petta vel]] 
this well 

‘Jon believes Harald to seem to me to have done this well.’ 

[v DAT NOM] (Raising of the subject is blocked by the dative nominal.) 

t_ * J 

Further, recall that dative elements do not serve as an intervener in causative construc¬ 
tions in Kichaga and Korean in (16) and (17), respectively, and in the raising of the 
embedded subject in raising constructions in Italian in (9). These cross-linguistic 
variations are accounted for in terms of a high/low applicative distinction. 

Taken together with Boeckx & Niinuma’s examples, the same intervention mech¬ 
anism seems to be at work in both Japanese and Icelandic. That is, this paper confirms 
Boeckx & Niinuma’s claim that Japanese (honorific) agreement system is not different 
from the (O-) agreement system observed in other languages. As discussed above, 
Boeckx & Niinuma (2004) claim that locality constraints should be sensitive to Chom¬ 
sky’s (1998) Agree (see also Boeckx & Jeong 2003). If so, the differences between object 
honorification and the passivization of causatives in Japanese discussed above are (i) 
that the probe of the former is a small v and the probe of the latter is T; (ii) that the 
latter further requires the EPP. That is, the movement of the lower object is not avail¬ 
able because Agree relation fails due to an intervention effect. 


6 . Conclusion 

Assuming morphologically derived causative constructions share the same structural 
status with McGinnis’ (2001, 2004) applicative constructions in the spirit of Marantz 
(1993), this paper provides a unified explanation to the (un) availability of long passives 
in both causative and applicative constructions in various languages. A consequence 
of the current analysis is that locality constraints on A-movement exist in Japanese 
and that they interact with phrasal and phasal structures. Further, it is claimed that 
Japanese locality constraints, which are shown to correspond to the ones observed 
in Icelandic, are no different from other languages. This conclusion is in accord with 
Boeckx & Niinuma (2004). 
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Notes 

* I thank Duk-ho An, Hiroshi Aoyagi, Ilhan Cagri, Youngmi Jeong, Heidi Harley, Chigusa 
Morita, and Tomokazu Takehisa for discussion. Special thanks go to Cedric Boeckx for 
his suggestions and encouragement. I am also grateful for feedback from the audience at 
Minimalist Theorizing Workshop at Indiana University, especially, Yoshihisa Kitagawa and 
Takeshi Munakata. 

1. See Pylkkanen (2001, 2002) for a detailed distinction between these two types of 
applicatives. 

2 . See Boeckx (2003) for another argument that the Icelandic experiencer construction is an 
applicative in a different perspective. 

3 . In fact, Marantz (1993) assumes that the matrix subject is generated in Spec IP. In the 
example ( 11 ), following recent theories of VP structure, the matrix subject is generated in the 
SPEC of the small v, which heads the VP. See Bruening (2001) for the same modification. 

4 . From this, Marantz (1993) further claims that double object constructions are merely one of 
a general class of complex predicate constructions. 

5 . In fact, Inoue (1976) and Kageyama (1993, 1999) have already tried to explain this fact in 
terms of locality effects of A-movement. However, I will show that locality constraints on A- 
movement have to interact with phrase and phasal structure as I argue here in order to account 
for the contrast between causative constructions and control constructions in terms of the 
(un)availability of long passives. See section 4.3 for further discussion on Kageyama’s analysis. 

6 . Specifically, in order to explain these long passive phenomena, Nishigauchi (1993) proposes 
that Case-absorption requires morphological integrity. That is, in order for the passive morpheme 
to absorb a verb’s ability to assign Case, it must be integrated with the verb. Given this, in the 
case of ( 20 ), successive head-movement forms the complex verb i.e., yomi-hajime-rare (read- 
begin-passive). This enables the passive morpheme to absorb the Case of the verb, yomi (read). 
On the other hand, in an English counterpart of (20) the passive morpheme is attached to the 
matrix verb and the head of the lower verb does not move to the higher verb. 

(i) *11118 book was begun to read. 

The passive morpheme cannot absorb the lower verb’s Case in (i). The complement of the lower 
verb can check its Case with the verb and hence does not move to the matrix subject position. 
The long passive construction is excluded. 

7 . Kageyama (1993,1999) analyzes that the verbs like -sokoneru, ‘miss’ or -akiru, ‘-get tired of 
do not allow long passive. However, these verbs seem to allow long passive. Especially when the 
relativazation is involved, the long passive is totally fine. 

(i) a. yari-sokone-rare -ta shigoto 
do -miss -PASS-PAST business 
‘the business which is unfinished’ 
b. kiki -aki -rare -ta bee-zee-emu 

listen-get tired of-PASS-PAST background music 
‘The background music which has been listened enough’ 

8 . One might notice that this line of thought requires the verbs in (25b) that allow long 
passives be associated with the small v to go with the passive morpheme. That is, the verb 
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must be transitive and assign the accusative case (cf. Koizumi 1998, Morita 2004). I would like 
to suggest that the accusative case is assigned to the complement verb phrase. I assume that 
the complement verb phrase of these control constructions corresponds to clausal gerunds as 
in (i) 

(i) Mary remembered buying groceries. 

As shown in (ii), clausal gerunds must occur at the Case position (cf. Pires 1999, 2001). It 
suggests that gerunds have a Case-feature to be checked just like nominals. 

(ii) a. I prefer John reading the book. 

b. John reading the book was preferred. 

c. *It is expected John reading the book. 

Furthermore, the subject clausal gerunds can be passivized but sentential subjects cannot. This 
is another property that clausal gerunds and nominals have in common. 

(iii) a. The children (’s) always being late shows the necessity of discipline. 

b. The necessity of discipline is shown by the children (’s) always being late. 

c. That the children are always late shows the necessity of discipline. 

d. * The necessity of discipline is shown by that the children are always late. 
Furthermore, Pires (1999,2001) points out that clausal gerunds can not tolerate extraposing like 
nominal subjects. 

(iv) a. *It surprised me Mary receiving a medal, 
b. *It surprised me the news. 

These suggest that clausal gerunds have a categorical feature of N, which must be associated with 
a Case-feature. Therefore, if the complement verb of the control construction in (25b) is in fact 
gerundive, it must receive accusative case that the control predicate assigns. 

Finally, notice that raising verbs cannot select clausal gerunds (cf. Pires 1999, 2001). 

(v) a. *There seems being a man in the room, 
b. *John appears liking Mary. 

It is thus plausible that the two types of predicate in (25) select a different type of verb phrases 
as its complement; the control predicate in (25b) takes a gerundive complement. On the other 
hand, “Raising” verbs in (25a) probably take a Case-less phrase that corresponds to infinitivals 
that raising verbs can select. Especially, in Romance languages, raising verbs take infinitivals in 
the form of “bare” verb phrases. We could therefore regard the complement of “Raising” verbs 
in (25a) as this type of infinitival. 
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Null arguments and 
case-driven Agree in Turkish 
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Abstract 

Turkish exhibits both subject and object drop and has been analyzed as a pro-drop 
language based on the rich subject agreement morphology (Kornfilt 1984, Taylan 
1986, Enf 1986, Ozsoy 1988). However, it lacks agreement morphology that can 
license an object pro. This study argues that both null subjects and objects in Turkish 
are of pro-category, which are licensed independent of agreement morphology. We 
propose that argument drop is possible, as arguments do not have to leave their theta 
positions due to the lack of case-driven Agree in Turkish and thus can be licensed 
through thematic interpretation under the event structure. Thus, cross-linguistic vari¬ 
ation observed in argument-drop follows from whether languages can license in-situ 
arguments recoverable from event structure or not. 


l. Introduction 

In the literature the availability of pro-drop in languages like Italian and Spanish is 
correlated with the existence of a rich agreement system, which helps recover the 
content of the empty argument specified with the features [+pronominal, -anaphor] 
(Taraldsen 1978, Chomsky 1981, Jaeggli 1982, Borer 1983, Rizzi 1986, among 
many others). 

Huang (1984) illustrates the role of agreement in pro-licensing with the following 
Pashto example: 

(1) a. (fan) ra-z-i. 

John DiR-come-3MSG 
‘John comes.’ 

b. (z*) *(mana) xwr- *m. 

I apple eat-lMSG 
‘I eat the apple.’ 

(2) a. (Jan) ra-g-ay. 

lohn ASP-come-3msg 
‘John came.’ 
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b. *(ma) (mana) w*-xwr-a. 

I apple PRF-eat-3FSG 

‘I ate the apple.’ (Huang 1984) 

In Pashto, which is a rich agreement language, in present tense the verb agrees with 
the subject both in transitive and intransitive sentences exhibiting the nominative- 
accusative pattern as illustrated in (1). In past tense, however, Pashto exhibits an 
ergative agreement system, where the verb agrees with the subject of the intransitive 
and the object of transitive as in (2). In either agreement pattern, only the element, 
which agrees with the verb, can be dropped. Therefore, in (lb) the non-agreeing object 
cannot undergo pro-drop, and the same holds for the non-agreeing subject in (2b). 
With this contrast Huang (1984) highlights the role of agreement in pro licensing. 

Turkish exhibits both subject and object drop as shown in (3). However, there 
is agreement morphology only for subjects but not for objects. Based on the subject 
agreement paradigm illustrated in (4), which is assumed to recover the content 
of null subjects, Turkish has been analyzed as a pro-drop language on a par with 
languages like Italian and Spanish (Kornfilt 1984, Taylan 1986, Enc; 1986, Ozsoy 1988, 
Sezer 1991). 


(3) a. (Ben) (onu) sev-di-m. (Turkish) 
I him/her love-PAST-lpS 
‘I loved him/her.’ 


(4) a. (Ben) gid-iyor-um. 

I gO-PROG— Ips 

‘I am going.’ 

b. (Sen) gid-iyor-sun. 
you go-PROG—2 ps 
‘You are going.’ 

c. (O) gid-iyor-0. 

gO-PROG.-3 ps 
‘He/she/it is going.’ 


d. (Biz) gid-iyor-uz. 

we gO-PROG— 1 PPL 

‘We are going.’ 

e. (Siz) gid-iyor-sunuz. 

go-PROG— 2ppl 
‘You are going.’ 

f. (On-lar) gid-iyor-lar. 

gO-PROG. -3ppl 
‘They are going.’ 


In the following, we will investigate the nature of null subjects and objects in Turkish 
and their licensing conditions. We will propose that both null subjects and objects are 
pronominal elements, i.e. pro’s, however, agreement morphology is not the crucial 
category in their licensing. We will argue that the availability of subject and object 
drop follows from the lack of case-driven Agree in Turkish. In the absence of case¬ 
checking with higher functional categories such as TP and vP arguments remain in 
their theta positions, and this results in licensing of null arguments under the thematic 
interpretation under the event structure. 
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2. Null arguments in Turkish 

As shown above Turkish allows both the subject and the object to be phonetically 
empty. The verb agrees with the subject, however, there is no object agreement on the 
verb. In the following we will first take a look at the role of agreement in subject drop 
then in return focus on how null objects are licensed in Turkish. 

2.1 Null subjects 

Turkish exhibits extensive subject drop. 1 The empty element, which occurs in the 
subject position, exhibits pronominal features as illustrated in (5): 

(5) }ohn i [eCyj Mary-i sev-dig-in-]i biliyor. 

john Mary-Acc love-NOMiN-3ps-ACC knows 
‘John. knows that he ;/ . loves Mary.’ 

As seen in (5) the empty category can either be associated with the matrix subject 
or with someone else already introduced in the discourse on a par with pronominal 
elements. Therefore, it is assumed that the empty subject is pro in Turkish. Both Korn- 
filt (1984) and Ozsoy (1988) argue that pro is licensed via agreement introduced by 
AgrP. Thus the licensing conditions for pro in Turkish are assumed to be identical with 
the one in Italian as defined by Rizzi (1986): (a) government by a head category such 
as Infl, and (b) recovery of the content of pro by the agreement specifications on the 
governing head. However, as discussed in detail by Oztiirk (1999, 2002) subject-drop 
does not always require the presence of verbal agreement in Turkish. This is observed 
in adjunct clauses that do not allow any verbal agreement morphology. As shown in 

(6) the verb in the adjunct clause does not bear any morphological agreement: 

(6) Ben gel-ince, Ahmet gid-ecek. 

I come-when Ahmet go-FUT 
‘When I come, Ahmet will go.’ 

(7) A: John ; Bill, gel-ince mi gid-ecek? 

John Bill come-when Q go-FUT 
‘Will John go when Bill comes?’ 

B: Evet, pro.gel-ince, pro j gid-ecek. 

Yes come-when go-FUT 
‘Yes, hej will go when he. comes.’ 

As shown in (7B) pro in the adjunct clause is licensed without any overt agreement 
morphology. Crucially note that it cannot be coindexed with the matrix subject or 
with the matrix verbal agreement as they bear different person specifications. This 
implies that pro in Turkish does not have to be licensed via agreement unlike what 
has been proposed so far in the literature. However, the question is what the syntactic 
conditions to license subject pro in adjunct clauses are in Turkish. We will return 
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to this issue in Section 3 after we discuss the nature of null objects in Turkish in the 
following section. 

2.2 Null objects 

As shown above unlike subjects, there is no agreement morphology for objects in 
Turkish. However, similar to the case of subjects, object drop is applied extensively 
sensitive to discourse. Then the question is: Are we also dealing with pro’s in the case 
of object drop or with some other empty category? 

Huang (1984) introduces the discourse dependent argument drop strategy in 
languages like Chinese, which allows both subjects and objects to be null in the 
absence of any agreement morphology. This challenges the agreement-based pro-drop 
analysis for Chinese: 

(8) (Ta) kanjian (ta) le. (Huang 1984:533) 

he saw he LE 

‘He saw him.’ 

As noticed by Huang (1984, 1987) and Xu (1986) empty categories in Chinese exhibit 
different properties than the null arguments found in languages like Spanish and 
Italian. As illustrated in (9) the empty object in Chinese receives a bound variable or 
sloppy identity reading: 

(9) a. Meigeren. [piping le ziji .] 

everyone criticize perf self 
‘Everyone; criticized self.’ 

b. Zhishi Zhangsan. mei piping [e.]. 
only Zhangsan not criticize 
=‘Only Zhangsan. did not criticize self.’ 

^’Only Zhangsan. did not criticize everyone;’ 

^’Only Zhangsau did not criticize Zhangsan.’ (Huang 1987) 

Based on these properties of Chinese empty categories, Huang (1987) proposes that 
the empty category in Chinese is a variable bound by a null topic operator, which has 
the [+anaphor] feature. Thus, (9) can be considered to be on a par with (10): 

(10) Ziji. Zhangsan. bu piping [e]. 
self Zhangsan not criticize 
‘Self. Zhangsan. does not criticize [e] .’ 

Huang proposes that Chinese is a null topic language but not a pro-drop language. 
He argues that there are two parameters, namely a null topic parameter observed in 
languages like Chinese, Korean, Japanese in the absence of agreement and also a pro¬ 
drop parameter like the one found in Italian and Spanish. In null topic languages, 
what licenses the empty category is the operator-variable chain, which licenses the 
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empty category, whereas in pro-drop languages it is recoverable through morpho¬ 
logical agreement. 

If you disregard the subject drop cases without agreement in adjunct clauses given 
in (6) and (7), Turkish seems to exhibit a split system at first look, where Italian-type 
pro-drop strategy is available for subjects but the object drop fits the null topic pattern 
of the Chinese-type. The immediate implication of this is that in object drop cases we 
are dealing with variables. Now let us take a close look at null objects in Turkish in 
order to figure out whether we are dealing with variables or not. 

Ince (2004) discusses the pronominal nature of null objects in adjunct clauses 
in Turkish, which implies that what we are dealing with in the case of null objects is 
a pro: 

(11) a. Ahmet. Hasan ecvur-unca, agla-ma-ya bafladt. (Ince 2004:3) 

Ahmet Hasan hit-when cry-iNF-DAT started. 

‘Ahmet started crying when Hasan hit him.’ 

b. Eger ec.oradabtrak-tr-sa-n, kedifare-yi j yi-yecek. 

if there leave-AORisT-coND-2ps cat mouse-Acc eat-FUT 
‘If you leave it there the cat will eat the mouse.’ 

c. Hasan ec { azarla-ymca , herkes j agla-ma-ya ba$ladi. 

Hasan scold-when everyone cry-iNF-DAT started. 

‘When Hasan scolded (them), everyone started to cry.’ 

As seen in (11a), the null object in the adjunct clause can be coindexed with the 
embedded subject and it is coindexed with the matrix object in (1 lb). (1 lc) also high¬ 
lights the non-variable nature of the empty category, since it allows only a collective 
reading not a distributive reading. 

In simplex clauses, too, the null object exhibits pronominal features. As seen in 

(12) the empty object cannot be coindexed with the matrix subject, since this will be a 
Condition B violation given the pronominal nature of the object: 

(12) Mary t ec t{/ . seviyor. 

Mary loves 

‘Mary loves him/her/it/*herself.’ 

Ince (2004) also discusses some cases of simplex clauses, where he argues that the null 
object behaves as an anaphor, allowing sloppy identity readings. As seen in (13) the 
null object allows both a strict reading and a sloppy reading. This raises the question of 
whether we are really dealing with operator-variable constructions of the type found 
in Chinese: 

(13) A: Ali.kendini.teselli etti. (Ince 2004:4) 

Ali himself console did 
‘Ali consoled himself.’ 
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B: Veli. de ec. /{ teselli etti. 

Veli too console did 

‘Veli consoled (him/himself) too.’ 

Similar constructions are also available in Japanese: 

(14) A: John-wa [zibun-no tegami-o] sute-ta. 

John-NOM self-GEN letter-ACC discard-PERF 
‘John threw out self s letters.’ 

B: Mary-mo [ec] sute-ta. 

Mary too discard-PERF 
=‘Mary also threw out self s letters.’ 

=‘Mary also threw out John’s letters.’ (Otani & Whitman 1991:346) 

Otani and Whitman (1991) analyzes these constructions on a par with null topic 
constructions in Chinese following Huang (1987). They claim that the construction in 

(15) is a VP-ellipsis case, where the VP is deleted after V raising takes place leaving a 
totally empty VP behind. Hoji (1998), on the other hand, argues against this proposal. 
He shows that Japanese cases cannot be analyzed as VP ellipsis. His first argument 
comes from locality restrictions which are active for sloppy readings in English. He 
shows that Japanese cases are not subject to such a restriction: 

(15) A: John i thinks that Bill likes him. 

B: ...andMary does [e\ vp too. 

...andMary thinks that Bill does [e] vp too. 

In (15) the sloppy reading “Mary^ thinks that Bill likes her” is not possible in embedded 
context, implying that sloppy identity reading is subject to locality. Japanese, on the 
other hand, does not impose such a restriction on sloppy readings as evidenced by 

(16) . Consider the context provided by Hoji (1998): 

John and Mary have been competing with each other in placing their students for 
good teaching positions. Ordinarily, whenever John recommends John’s student 
for a position, Mary also recommends Mary’s student for the same position. Now, 
Bill, Mary’s colleague, who used to be her student, does various things for Mary. 
He sometimes even recommends Mary’s students on behalf of Mary so that Mary 
does not have to do anything (Hoji 1998:137). 

Given such a context sloppy reading is possible for null objects in embedded clauses. 
This implies that Japanese cases are different from VP-ellipsis cases: 

(16) (Demo) Mary-wa { [Bill-ga ec j suisensita to] omotteita 
but Mary-TOP Bill-NOM recommended that thought 
(Dakara ec zibun de-wa nani-mo sinakatta. 

So on.her.part anything did not do 

‘But Mary, thought that Bill recommended ec(=her. student) and 

so she did not do anything herself.’ (Hoji 1998:137) 
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Hoji’s second argument relies on the case that sloppy identity readings in Japanese do 
not require c-command. As seen in (17) sloppy reading is allowed even in the absence 
of c-command, unlike the case with true variables as illustrated in (18): 

(17) A: [ Np ec k mukasi John-o j osieta sensei-ga k ] kare i 

years ago John-ACC taught teacher-NOM him 
(no koto)-o homete iru. 

(about)-ACC is.praising 

The teacher who taught Jofuij years ago is praising hinr. 

B: [ N? ec k mukasi Bill-Oj osieta sensei-mo k ] ec.homete iru. 
years ago Bill-ACC taught teacher-NOM is.praising 
The teacher who taught Bill, years ago is praising hint too. 

(18) *[ NP ec ,t mukasi subete-nogakusei-o^sieta sensei-ga k ] soitu i 

years.ago all-GEN student taught teacher-NOM guy 
(no koto)-o homete iru. 

(about)-ACC is.praising 

‘The teacher who taught every studentj years ago is praising 

hinij or her ; .’ (Hoji 1998:146) 

In addition, Hoji (1998) points out that in Japanese the strict reading is available and 
indeed preferred over the sloppy reading even when there is an anaphor: 

(19) A: John-ga zibun(zisin)-o suisensita. 

John-NOM self -acc recommended 
‘John recommended himself.’ 

B: Bill-mo ec suisensita. 

Bill-also recommended 

‘Bill recommended him(=John), too.’ (Hoji 1998:147) 

The preferred reading in (19) is the strict reading, even when zibun-zisin is the bindee. 
Based on such evidence Hoji (1998) argues that Japanese constructions given in (14) 
cannot be analyzed on a par with Chinese constructions. He proposes that the sloppy- 
like interpretation in Japanese arises from the context available in discourse. If the 
supplied content of the empty category could correspond to zibun in the discourse, 
then a sloppy like reading becomes available owing to the concept use of the empty 
category. In other words, the sloppy-like reading is due to the way the content of the 
null argument is recovered. 

Now let us return to the Turkish case shown in (13). The null object in these 
constructions also behaves just like the Japanese one. Compare (16) with its Turkish 
counterpart given in (20) uttered in an identical context: 
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(20) (Ama)Mary i [Bill-in ec^ner-dig-in-i] sandt 

but Mary-Top Bill-NOM recommend-NOMiN-3ps-ACC thought 
ve kendisi hif bir$ey yap-ma-di. 

and herself anything do- neg-past 

‘But Mary ; thought that Bill recommended ec(=her student) and so she did not 
do anything herself.’ 

Given the grammaticality of (20), sloppy reading does not require locality in Turkish 
either. Furthermore, Turkish replicates the Japanese facts observed in (17) and (18) 
regarding the c-command condition on sloppy readings: 

(21) A: [ NP ec k John-u. okutan dgretmen k ] onu.gok ovtiyor. 

John-ACC taught teacher him a lot is.praising 
‘The teacher who taught John is praising hint a lot.’ 

B: [ Np ec k Bill-ij okutan dgretmen k ] de ec. ovtiyor. 

Bill-ACC taught teacher too is.praising 
‘The teacher who taught Bill, is praising him. a lot too.’ 

(22) *[ Np ec k her 6grenci-yi { okutan ogretmen k onu i gok ovtiyor. 

every student-ACC taught teacher he-ACC a.lot is.praising 
‘The teacher who taught every studentj years ago is praising hint or her a lot.’ 

Finally given an anaphoric bindee it is also possible and also preferred to have a strict 
reading instead of a sloppy reading in Turkish again as in the case of Japanese: 

(23) A: John bu i§ iqin kendini onerdi. 

John this job for self recommended. 

‘John recommended himself for this job.’ 

B: Bill de ec onerdi. 

Bill too recommended. 

‘Bill recommended him(=John), too.’ 

Ince (2004) also provides evidence against VP-deletion, which is assumed to hold for 
null topic languages. In the so-called VP-deletion examples in Turkish, not only can 
the direct object be omitted, but also the indirect object and adjuncts: 

(24) Ahmet [dtin sinema-da Ay^e-yi] j gormtip, ama, pro 

Ahmet, yesterday theatre-LOC Ay^e.-Acc.saw but pro 
gor-me-dig-in-i e { soyltiyor. 

see-NEG-coMP-3ps-Acc says 

‘Ahmet saw [Ay§e at the theatre yesterday]^ but he says he did not see e ; .’ 

(Ince 2004:6) 

Then, the empty category seems to stand for the phrases within the square brackets, 
which can be a good argument for VP-deletion. However, it is also possible to strand 
dative arguments when direct objects are deleted in Turkish: 
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(25) Ahmet kitab-i masa-ya koymuy, Hasan da masaya koymu$. 

Ahmet book-ACC. ; table-DAT put Hasan too ej table-DAT put 
‘Ahmet put the book, on the table; Hasan put e ; on the table too.’ 

(ince 2004:6) 

Ince (2004) shows that the availability of constructions like (25) argues against a VP 
deletion analysis for Turkish. If (25) were VP-deletion, the dative argument would also 
be deleted in addition to the accusative object. 

Thus the examples in (20-25) all suggest that Turkish null objects cannot be 
analyzed on a par with Chinese type null objects. That is, an operator-variable pair is 
not available for null objects in Turkish. Then the question is: Given that null objects 
have certain pronominal features, but there is no agreement to recover them in the 
context, what licenses their occurrence in Turkish? This is the same question we 
have asked for null subjects in adjunct clauses. If both null subjects and null objects 
in Turkish are pronominal categories which can occur in the absence of agreement 
morphology unlike the case in Italian and Spanish then what syntactic mechanism is 
responsible for their licensing? 


3. Thematic interpretation and pro-licensing 

As shown in Section 2 null arguments in Turkish are pronominal categories. However, 
unlike what has been claimed in the literature licensing of these pronominal elements 
is independent of the presence of morphological agreement. Both null subjects 
and objects can occur depending on the discourse in the absence of agreement 
morphology. 

Italian also allows null-objects with arbitrary interpretation in the absence of 
object agreement morphology: 

(26) Questa musica rende [ _ allegri], (Rizzi 1986:507) 

this music renders happy[+PL] 

‘This music makes one happy.’ 

(27) Quale musica riconcilia _ con se stessi? (Rizzi 1986:514) 

‘Which music reconciles with oneself 

Rizzi (1986) shows that null objects in Italian are possible to co-occur with other 
overt operators as seen in (27). This suggests that the null category cannot be a vari¬ 
able licensed by a covert topic operator as in Chinese. If it were, then (27) would be 
ungrammatical, which is not the case. Thus, Rizzi (1986) concludes that the null object 
is a pronominal element, i.e. pro. However, occurrence of object pro does not meet 
the two conditions that license the occurrence of subject pro in Italian, as defined by 
Rizzi (1986): (a) government by a head category such as Infl, and (b) recovery of the 
content of pro by the agreement specifications on the governing head. Neither condi¬ 
tion holds for object pro. Note that it cannot be assumed that constructions such as 
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(26) do not project an object, since the null object in Italian is syntactically active. As 
extensively discussed by Rizzi (1986) it can act as a controller, as a binder and as a 
subject of predication for adjunct and argument small clauses. This again raises the 
same question, as the one we asked for Turkish: What licenses pro in the absence of 
agreement morphology? 

Rizzi (1986) proposes that the features defining arb interpretation must be trans¬ 
ferred onto the object position. This is done by assigning arb to the direct theta-role 
in the theta-grid of the verb. If we translate Rizzi’s proposal to the Neo-Davidsonian 
model we are adopting here - which foresees that theta roles are not part of the lexical 
representation of verbs, but are introduced via functional heads (Lin 2001, Borer 2005) 
- then the content of pro can only be recovered if argument drop is in situ, that is, in 
the theta position, as the referential index of pro is assigned to the theta position. This 
implies that empty elements are always recoverable from the event structure. Based 
on this we would like to propose that an argument can only be null, if it can remain 
in its theta position. This immediately captures why it is possible to have null pro in 
the absence of any agreement morphology as in the case of null objects in Turkish and 
Italian. Such a proposal, however, has immediate implications for the relationship 
between agreement and pro-licensing. If being in theta position is enough to license 
an empty element, then the presence of agreement morphology ceases to be what 
licenses pro-drop, since event structure will be the licenser. 2 This is supported by the 
possibility of having subject drop in languages like Turkish in the absence of agree¬ 
ment in adjunct clauses as illustrated in (6) - (7). Then the next question to be asked 
is: What does it mean for an argument to remain in situ - in its theta position? This 
we will discuss in the following section. 


4. Case-driven Agree and the functional projections TP and vP in 
Turkish 

In languages like English DPs, which are to become arguments, are merged into their 
theta positions, then via Agree they form a case-checking relation with the functional 
categories vP and TP. Thus, arguments form a chain between their theta and case 
positions. In the following we will argue that such a chain formation with higher func¬ 
tional projections is not possible in Turkish, that is, there is no case-driven Agree. Due 
to the absence of case-driven Agree, arguments remain in their theta positions, which 
in return enables argument drop, since null elements are always recoverable through 
the thematic information provided in the event structure. 

4.1 Object case checking and vP in Turkish 

Chomsky (1995) introduces vP as the locus of object case-checking. vP is also assumed 
to be the node where external argument is merged into the structure: 
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(28) 


MERGE ->EA 



Agree 


Now let us consider whether Turkish provides any motivation to propose vP as a 
functional projection which provides object case. We will go over the arguments in the 
literature given to motivate vP in English and check their applicability to Turkish. 


4.1.1 Burzio’s generalization and Turkish 

The idea behind such a configuration given in (28) where object case checking and 
merging of the external argument take place within the same vP projection follows 
from the generalization proposed by Burzio (1986): 

(29) Burzio’s generalization: Abstract accusative case is assigned if and only if an 
external theta-role is assigned. 

However, Burzio’s generalization has been challenged cross-linguistically (Harley 
1995, Pylkkanen 2002, Markman 2003, Oztiirk 2004, 2005). Pseudo-incorporation of 
agents in Turkish also creates a challenge for Burzio’s generalization: 

(30) Ali-yi polis tutukla-di. 

Ali-ACC police arrest-PAST 
‘Police arresting happened to Ali.’ 

(31) a. Polis . Ali-yi [PRO j sorgula-mak ifin] kasitli.olarak tutukla-di. 

police AH-acc interrogate-iNF for intentionally arrest-PAST 
‘The police intentionally arrested Ali to interrogate him.’ 

b. *Ali-yi [PROj sorgula-mak igin] kasitli.olarak polis j tutukla-di. 

Ali-ACC interrogate-iNF for intentionally police arrest-past 
‘Police-arresting happened intentionally to Ali to interrogate him.’ 

Oztiirk (2004,2005) shows that pseudo-incorporation of agents as illustrated in (31b) 
does not allow control or agent oriented adverbs which target external arguments 
unlike the case with canonical subjects. This implies that in pseudo incorporation 
cases agents are not in canonical subject positions, that is, they are not functioning as 
"external arguments”. Thus, Turkish posits a challenge for Burzio’s generalization, 
since it is possible to assign accusative case to the object in the absence of an external 
argument. Given the cross-linguistic evidence, Burzio’s generalization does not 
provide a very strong argument to motivate a vP cross-linguistically. 
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4.1.2 Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou (2001) 

Another argument in the literature which solely relies on the case feature on vP is 
by Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou (2001). They propose (32) as a cross-linguistic 
principle, which is illustrated by the stylistic inversion phenomenon in French given 
in (33): 

(32) By Spell-Out VP can contain no more than one argument with an unchecked Case 
feature. 

(33) a. Je me.demande ou Marie mangera demain. 

I wonder where Marie will-eat tomorrow 
‘I wonder where Marie will eat tomorrow.’ 

b. Je me demande ou mangera Marie demain. 

c. Je me. demande ou Marie mangera sa pomme. 

I wonder where Marie will-eat her apple 

‘I wonder where Marie will eat her apple.’ 

d. *Je me demande ou mangera Marie sa pomme. (Boeckx 2003:182) 

As seen in (33d) more than one argument cannot remain VP-internally. This follows 
from the case features on the functional heads v and T. The complex head formed by v- 
to-T movement cannot have active case features of both v and T. Therefore, they claim 
that one of the case features must be eliminated before the complex head is formed. 
Thus, this way they avoid multiple case-driven movement operations targeting the 
same head. 3 Their account crucially relies on the presence of a v node and its case¬ 
checking features. 

Turkish strongly challenges the restriction provided in (32), since all arguments 
can remain in their theta positions. If it is assumed that negation is introduced right 
above all the theta role introducing functional projections, then based on the scope 
relations it is obvious that both the subject and the object are in situ, thus the subject 
takes scope below negation: 4 

(34) [(-p[ TP [ N „ gP [ AE „ ntp biittin gocuk-lar [ ^ . m . p o test-e [ Yp gir-me-di]]]\ 5 

all child-PL that test-DAT take-NEG-PAST 
‘All children did not take that test.’ (*all> not, not>all) 

Movement out of theta positions is possible in Turkish. However, this reverses the 
scope relations as seen in (35). It is possible for the subject to move to [Spec, TP], thus 
to precede the TP level adverb. This movement triggers subject-verb agreement. We 
propose that overt subject-verb agreement implies dislocation of the subject from its 
theta position: 

(35) Biittin gocuk-lar (Allahtan) 0 test-e gir-me-di-ler. 

all child-PL luckily that test-DAT take-NEG-PAST-PL 
‘All the children luckily didn’t take that test.’(all>not, *not>all) 
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The restriction in (32) is very strictly observed in the languages discussed by Alexiadou 
and Anagnostopoulou (2001) due to the presence of vP with an active object case. The 
only way to resolve the lack of such a restriction for Turkish is to assume that there is 
no vP in Turkish, providing case for the object. In other words, if there is no vP level, 
there will be no need for a restriction in Turkish against leaving more than one argu¬ 
ment in situ. This also immediately explains why Turkish disobeys Burzio’s general¬ 
ization, which also strongly relies on a relationship between the external argument and 
the object case exhibited within the domain of a single projection, and thus highlights 
the need to eliminate vP from the phrase structure of Turkish. It also implies that vP 
should be parametrically defined cross-linguistically and in its absence Burzio’s gener¬ 
alization or the restriction given in (32) does not need to be obeyed . 6 

4 . 1.3 vP fronting 

Another argument for vP is based on the VP fronting data discussed by Huang (1993) 
given in (36a), which is represented in minimalist terms by Abels (2003) as in (36b). 
The unavailability of coindexation between John and himself comes from the fact 
that the trace of Bill - the external argument introduced at the level of vP - still c- 
commands the reflexive. This implies that the fronted constituent is the vP rather than 
the VP. Thus, this data identifies vP as a syntactic constituent: 

(36) a. John said that[ yp t wash himself vm/ , iohn \ [ r? Bill certainly would t yp ] 

b. John said that [[ yP t Bm v [ vp wash /nmseZ/ Bm/ ,j ohn ]] Bill certainly would t yP 
It is not possible to identify such a vP level in Turkish: 

(37) a. Her gocuk oda-sm-a git-me-di. 

every child room-3ps-DAT go-NEG-PAST 

i. ‘It is not the case that every child went to his room.’ (not>every) 

ii. ‘Every child is such that he didn’t go to his room.’ (every>not) 

b. Oda-stn-a git-me-di her qocuk. 

room-3ps-DAT go-NEG-PAST every child 

i. ‘*It is not the case that every child went to his room.’ (not>every) 

ii. ‘Every child is such that he didn’t go to his room.’ (every>not) 

The structure in (37b) seems to be very similar to vP-fronting. The scope facts in (37b) 
imply that the subject has moved to [Spec, TP], as only wide scope reading for the 
subject is possible. If we are dealing with a vP fronting case here where the subject 
moves to [Spec, TP] and in return the rest of the clause is fronted then the same 
phenomenon should be available in embedded clauses. Consider: 

(38) a. Ali [her gocug-un oda-stn-a git-me-dig-ni-]i soyledi. 

Ali every child-GEN room-3ps-DATgo-NEG-NOMiN-3ps-ACC said 

Ali said that every child didn’t go to his room. 
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b. *Ali [oda-sin-a git-me-dig-i-]ni her gocug-un soyledi. 

Ali room-3ps-DAT go-NEG-NOMiN-3ps-ACC every child-GEN said 
‘Ali said that every child didn’t go to his room.’ 

c. Her qocug-un Ali [oda-sin-a git-me-dig-in-]i soyledi. 

every child-GEN Ali room-3ps-DATgo-NEG-NOMiN-3ps-ACC said 
‘Ali said that every child didn’t go to his room.’ 

d. Ali [oda-sin-a git-me-dig-in-]i soyledi her gocug-un. 

Ali room-3ps-DAT go-NEG-NOMiN-3ps-ACC said every child-GEN 
‘Ali said that every child didn’t go to his room.’ 

As seen in (38b) embedding (37b) in a matrix clause leads to ungrammaticality. This 
obviously argues against vP-fronting. That is, the structure in (37b) is an instance of 
NP movement, which is an instance of right adjunction to the matrix CP level. This is 
furtherly supported by (38c) and (38d), where the subject of the embedded clause can 
be adjoined to the matrix CP. Therefore, we conclude that Huang’s test for English 
is not applicable to Turkish, thus it cannot be used to argue for the presence of a vP 
level. 

Object-stranding provides further evidence for the lack of an identifiable vP level 
in Turkish. Unlike English it is totally possible to strand objects. Consider: 

(39) Ben ev-i haytrkurumu-na bagi$la-yacag-tm Mehmet de araba-yt oyle 

I house-ACC charity-DAT donate-FUT-lpS Mehmet and car-ACC thus 

yap-acak. 

do-FUT 

‘I will donate the house to the charity and Mehmet will do so the car.’ 

As seen in (39) it is perfectly possible to strand the object, when only the verb is substi¬ 
tuted. Thus, we conclude that there is no separate vP layer in Turkish. 

In summary the discussion above argues against the presence of vP as a case¬ 
assigning functional projection in the phrase structure of Turkish. Turkish does not 
exhibit any motivation for an identifiable vP level. It is also immune to several restric¬ 
tions which lead to ungrammaticality in languages with the vP. 7 Therefore objects 
do not form a case-driven Agree with a vP and thus remain in their theta positions 
unlike what is observed in English. We propose that this is what enables object drop 
in Turkish. As objects do not leave their theta positions the content of the null object 
is always recoverable from the thematic information provided within the event struc¬ 
ture. Thus there is no need for licensing via agreement morphology. 

4.2 Subject case-checking and TP in Turkish 

In languages like English TP as a functional category is associated with EPP and the 
subject case (Chomsky 1995). Subjects in English undergo case-driven Agree with the 
T head and also move to [Spec, TP] to check the EPP feature. The presence of TP as 
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the location of Tense feature in Turkish is uncontroversial (Kural 1994, Kornfilt 1997, 
Aygen 1998, 2002, Kelepir 2001 and others). However, whether there is case-driven 
Agree with the T head and whether subjects have to move to [Spec, TP] for EPP or 
not in Turkish have not been questioned substantially. It has generally been assumed 
that Turkish exhibits EPP, which needs to be satisfied by the movement of subjects 
into [Spec, TP] and that subjects undergo case-checking with the T head (Kural 1994, 
Kornfilt 1997, Aygen 1998, 2002, Kelepir 2001 and others). 

Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou (1998) argue that in pro-drop languages with 
rich verbal agreement the head movement of the verb can check EPP. That is, EPP 
checking does not require MERGE XP, but MOVE X. Oztiirk (1999, 2002) has also 
independently proposed that in Turkish the verbal agreement satisfies EPP. This 
proposal implies that [Spec, TP] does not have to be projected in Turkish. In other 
words, movement to [Spec, TP] is not required unlike English. Scope facts provide 
strong evidence for this. As discussed above in Turkish constituents can stay in their 
theta positions as illustrated by (40a). This implies that the [Spec, TP] is not projected. 
However, in (40b) the subject moves into [Spec, TP] to achieve wide scope triggering 
subject-verb agreement: 

(40) a. [ TP [ MPE p[ Agp n tP Biitiin gocuk-lar [ UpmpP o test-e [ Yp gir-me-di]]] 

all child-PL that test-DAT take-NEG-PAST 

All children did not take that test. (*all> not, not>all) 

b. [ Tp Biitiin gocuk-lar. [ NegP [ Agentp t o test-e [ YV gir-me-di-ler}}) 

all child-PL that test-DAT take-NEG-PAST-PL 

All children did not take that test. (all> not, *not>all) 

Passives and unaccusatives, on the other hand, are known to be typical examples 
of cases, where subjects move into [Spec, TP] for EPP reasons (also for case within 
the Government and Binding (GB) framework via case-driven A-movement) in 
languages like English: 

(41) a. [ TP [ Negp [ Agentp[-niemeP BiitUn focuk-lar] [ vp f agr]-d]-ma]-di] 

all child-PL invite-PASS-NEG-PAST 
All children were not invited (*all> not, not>all) 

b. [ Tp Butun gocuk-lar [ NegP [ Agentp L fmpP t] [ vp gagr]-d]-ma]-di-lar] 
all child-PL invite-PASS-NEG-PAST-PL 

All children were such that they were not invited (all> not, *not>all) 

(42) a. [ TP [ NPl;P [TLpn,.P Biitiin gocuk-lar] [ vr gel\-me]-di] 

all child-PL come-NEG-PAST 

All children did not come (*all> not, not>all) 

b. [ Tp Biitun ^ocuk-lar [ NegP [ UemeP t] [ vp gel] -me] -di-ler] 
all child-PL come-NEG-PAST-PL 

All children were such that they were not invite (all> not, *not>all) 
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Both in passive and unaccusative constructions NPs which are merged at the Spec 
of ThemeP - the functional projection introducing the theme under the Neo-David- 
sonian model assumed here - always take narrow scope with respect to negation, as 
illustrated in (41a) for passives and (42a) for unaccusatives respectively. This implies 
that subjects do not raise to [Spec, TP] in passives and unaccusatives. Such a raising 
is only possible to achieve wide scope interpretation, triggering subject-verb agree¬ 
ment as shown in (41b) and (42b). Thus, [Spec, TP] does not need to be projected at 
all times. 

As shown above Turkish does not exhibit movement of the subjects into [Spec, 
TP] in active, passive and unaccusative constructions, unless there is a need to create 
a wide scope interpretation for the subject. 8 Within the GB framework, movement of 
subjects into [Spec, TP] is not only for EPP reasons but also for case checking, since 
T head is assumed to be the nominative case assigner. 9 However, if assumed within 
the GB theory, Turkish does not exhibit any motivation for movement into [Spec, 
TP] for case purposes. That is, there is no case-driven A-movement into [Spec, TP] a 
la GB terms and T head is not the locus of nominative case feature. If we extend this 
GB notion to our current framework, it implies that there cannot be an Agree relation 
between the T head and the subject in the theta position for case purposes, since T 
head does not host the case feature. Therefore, we conclude that T head does not play 
a role in case feature checking. 

To summarize, there is no case-driven Agree with higher functional projections 
such as vP and TP in Turkish. This implies that all arguments can remain in their 
theta positions unlike the case in languages like English. 10 We propose that this is 
what enables subjects to be null in Turkish. As subjects do not need to leave their theta 
positions, null subjects can always be recovered through the thematic structure. That 
is why both in main and adjunct clauses subjects are allowed to be null in Turkish, 
whether there is subject agreement or not. 


5. Concluding remarks 

Since Turkish lacks case-driven Agree, both subjects and objects can remain in their 
theta positions. This implies that through thematic information under the event 
structure any of the arguments can be dropped without resort to agreement morphology. 
Thematic information by itself is sufficient to license null arguments. 

Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou (1998) argue that in SVO orders in languages 
like Italian and Spanish the subject is not in an A-position but in an A-bar position. It 
is the pronominal agreement which satisfies the EPP feature on T in such languages, 
thus there is no motivation for subjects to move into this position to check EPP. 
Furthermore, Alexiadou&Anagnostopoulou (2001) discuss that Italian and Spanish 
also allow VOS. They show that in this order the object is in a higher position than the 
subject. Consider the following example: 
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(43) Ha visitato [ogni soldati] j sua^adre. 
has visited every solder his mother 
‘His mother visited every soldier.’ 

The coindexation possibilities in (43) imply that subjects can be left in their theta 
positions in Italian. Given the proposal above then it is expected for Italian to allow 
subject drop extensively. Presence of agreement on the verb could be seen due the EPP 
feature on T, but not as a triggerer of pro-drop. Also note that object drop in Italian is 
only restricted to non-referential objects (Rizzi 1986) and the one in Spanish is only 
possible for narrow scope indefinites (Campos 1986). It can be assumed that objects 
have to stay in their theta positions due to their semantic properties. Therefore, it is 
expected for them to undergo pro-drop being licensed by the event structure. 

In languages like English, on the other hand, pro-drop is not possible even with 
there constructions with postverbal subjects, which are interpreted as taking narrow 
scope. Lasnik (1995) argues that such subjects also undergo movement out of the VP 
domain. This is evidenced by the binding facts as in (44). In order for the subject to 
bind the VP adjunct, it should raise to a position higher than the VP. This implies 
that even such subjects cannot remain in their theta positions in English, therefore, 
pro-drop is not expected: 

(44) There arrived three men i on each other/s horses. 

If this analysis is on the right track, then it can be extended to null topic languages like 
Chinese too. Given that all arguments can remain in their base positions in Chinese, a 
purely Neo-Davidsonian language under the account by Lin (2001), it is expected that 
all arguments can be dropped. It is true that the feature specifications of the empty 
categories in Chinese differ extensively from the ones found in Spanish, Italian and 
Turkish, however, the underlying reason for the availability of null arguments is the 
same, namely, their being in situ. Thus, we argue for a unified account of null argu¬ 
ment phenomena cross-linguistically, which we believe is more advantageous with 
respect to acquisition, yet, we accept that feature specification of empty categories can 
be language specific. 11 


Notes 

1. Taylan (1986) states that in certain cases, depending on the discourse where the subject has 
a topic changing function, the occurrence of an overt pronoun as the subject is obligatory and 
the presence of an empty pronoun leads to an ungrammatical structure. Similarly, En<; (1986) 
claims that the occurrence of overt pronouns in Turkish is not optional or redundant, as in 
each case they have certain pragmatic functions within the discourse which need to be learnt 
by the speaker. 

2 . Note that Romero (1999) also makes a similar proposal for the licensing of null arguments in 
the absence of agreement morphology in languages like Turkish and Japanese. He assumes that 
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thematic projection is uniform and this allows recovery of the empty categories. However, he 
assumes that agreement is still crucial for pro-drop in languages like Italian and Spanish. 

3 . Boeckx (2003) presents an alternative account for the problem. He assumes an Agree 
operation between T and the complex head v/V formed after V-to-v movement. He argues that 
the ungrammaticality in (33d) is due to that the “v/V possesses a reflex of Case checking with 
the accusative element, that is, a valued ^-feature set (Boeckx 2003:183)” Both the external 
argument, which must check its case with T and v/V, which also carries a set of valued ^-feature 
compete for Agree with T. Thus, the ungrammaticality follows. If there is no object which gets 
into a case-checking relation with v/V, then there will not be ungrammaticality since v/V will 
not have a valued ^-feature set, which will qualify it to undergo an Agree relation with T. 

4 . Aygen (1998) and Kelepir (2001) assume that in Turkish negation is introduced by NegP 
projected right above VP, which includes all arguments of the verb. When this is adopted to 
the Neo-Davidsonian model assumed here NegP has to be introduced right above all theta role 
related projections as shown in (34). 

5 . This test has been adopted for Turkish from Miyagawa (2001). 

6 . Oztiirk (2004, 2005) proposes that in languages without vP the object case feature is borne 
on the functional projection introducing the theta role associated with the object, that is, similar 
to inherent case, it is introduced in the theta position. See Oztiirk (2004, 2005) for the typology 
based on the presence or absence of vP as the object case provider cross-linguistically. 

7 . Chomsky (1999) argues that in addition to CP, vP also forms a phase and creates a domain 
subject to Phase-Impenetrability Condition. Thus, an element within the domain of vP can 
only move outside of it, if it moves or is merged to the edge of vP. Legate (2003) introduces 
three arguments for the phasehood of vP in English: (i) reconstruction of wh-phrases to the vP 
edge, (ii) quantifier raising in ACD constructions targeting the vP edge and (iii) parasitic gaps 
licensed at the vP edge. However, neither of these arguments are applicable to Turkish. Turkish 
does not have ACD constructions. It does not exhibit parasitic gaps either, being an object drop 
language. Also it is a wh-in-situ language. Therefore, it is not possible to argue for the phasehood 
of such a domain as vP in Turkish along the arguments proposed by Legate (2003). 

8 . See Oztiirk (2004, 2005) for the issue of what type of elements can move into [Spec, TP], 

9 . See Boeckx (2004) for the proposal that Agree always requires movement of the agreeing 
category. 

10 . Oztiirk (2004, 2005) discusses that Turkish is a in situ case-checking language, that is, 
case feature is not introduced by the functional categories TP and vP but it is available in theta 
positions. Due to space limitations we are not getting into the details of this proposal. See 
Oztiirk (2004, 2005) for the discussion. 

11 . Chinese allows variables, Turkish, Spanish and Italian, on the other hand allow pro. Hoji 
(1998) assumes that null object in Japanese is preferential]. 
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Abstract 

The problematique of tough- movement ( Mabon i was difficult to find ej) is addressed: 
(i) What gives rise to the one-to-one correlation between a non-expletive subject and 
a clausal complement with a gap; (ii) How does the subject interpretively link to the 
gap; (iii) How does the gap enter into the A-system in its clause and why does it show 
anomalous properties; (iv) What determines the distribution of tough- movement, (i) 
and (ii) follow from the syntax and interpretation of non-thematic positions. The facts 
of (iii) suggest that the gap does not move but enters long-distance A-Agree with C, 
combining earlier A and pro approaches, (iv) is addressed in terms of this hypothesis 
and the requirement for a null pronoun to be identified. 


1. The problem 

(1) illustrates to ugh -movement TM. A group of adjectives and nouns like easy or a 
cinch, namely TM triggers, enter into the alternation exemplified by (l)a vs. (l)b/(l)c. 
In (l)a, TM itself, the TM trigger’s [Spec, TP] is filled by a non-expletive subject, the 
TM subject. The TM subject is not selected for by the TM trigger and it is thematically 
interpreted in a gap in a clausal argument of the TM trigger, the OP clause. In the 
alternant, the clausal subject construction, the TM trigger takes a full gap-less clause 
as its sole argument, whether as its surface subject, (l)c, or as the associate of the it 
expletive, (l)b. 

(1) (a) The stone ; is easy to lift e ; /*it (without dropping pgfi 

(b) It is easy (for Nuwa) to lift the stone/it/*e (*without dropping pg). 

(c) (For Nuwa) to lift the stone is easy. 

(d) The stone ; is ’•'possible / *a Nuwa / *seems [to lift ej. 

(e) The book, was easy to give him/*John e.. 

Tough- movement creates a problematique which I will lay out as four issues. 
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First, the subject-gap correlation problem: the presence of a non-expletive TM 
subject correlates one-to-one with the presence of an A-gap in the clausal argument 
of the TM trigger, namely the OP clause. Neither can occur without the other. If the 
clausal argument lacks a gap, it must itself be the subject (or it subject’s associate), 
(l)b/(l)c. If the TM subject is present, the clausal argument must have a gap, (l)a. 

Second, the subject-gap linking problem: it is not clear how the TM subject and 
the gap in the OP clause relate in syntax and semantics. Selectional restrictions 
indicate the TM subject is thematically interpreted solely in the gap. Quantifica- 
tional properties of the TM subject turn out to be interpreted solely at its surface 
structure position. The TM subject is in an A-position, but the gap is related to it via 
an A-step. 

Third, the OP-gap problem: even though it is clear that there is an A-relation 
between the top of the OP clause and the gap in it, yielding an island-sensitive 
unbounded dependency with some typical A characteristics, the relation also shows 
some quite anomalous properties. For example, the gap cannot be the direct object of 
the double object construction when the indirect object is a full DP, (l)e. 

Fourth, the selection problem refers to the nature of the selectional and locality 
relations in which the TM configuration is possible, (l)d. Beside TM triggers such as 
impossible stand expressions that look like they ought to be TM triggers but are not, 
like (not) possible; there are non-thematic raising predicates which unlike easy cannot 
take OP clauses, like seem; and there are no TM triggers like a in (l)d where the rela¬ 
tion between the TM subject and the OP clause crosses an argument with structural 
Case ( Nuwa ), though both intervening obliques in the matrix clause and intervening 
DPs with structural Case in the OP clause are fine. 

I outline the basic properties of TM in the next section, and then I turn to 
addressing these questions. Section 3 is develops a predication analysis that unifies TM 
with another construction displaying some of its core properties, copy-raising, and 
the two with the interpretation of non-thematic positions in general. The mechanisms 
linking the TM subject to the OP-gap chain in the OP clause are those needed for 
the syntax and interpretation of movement anyway. The result is a fairly explanatory 
answer to the subject-gap correlation and linking problems; the system also correctly 
accounts for the similarities and differences between tough- movement, movement, 
and copy-raising. Section 4 examines the OP-gap relation within the OP clause, and 
proposes a hypothesis that explains some of its anomalous properties: the gap is a null 
pronoun which enters into long-distance A-Agree with the C head of the OP clause, 
but does not undergo A-movement. Finally, the selection problem is addressed more 
vaguely. Mainly, I try to sharpen the question in section 4.4, by seeing how OP clauses 
stack up against other “null operator” constructions and how far Browning’s (1989) 
promising proposal that OP requires 9 -identification goes. 

There is a long history to the analysis of tough- movement, beginning with Chomsky 
(1964:61fF.). Rosenbaum (1965:194ff.), Postal (1971), Postal and Ross (1971), Berman 
(1973), Brody (1993), Hornstein (2000: chapter 3), propose a movement transforma- 
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tion relating the gap and the TM subject, which in the case of the last two authors 
gives an A-A-A movement chain. Hicks (2003) adds a new twist by A-moving the 
TM subject out of a complex null operator headed DP, itself A-moved within the OP 
clause. Lasnik and Fiengo (1974) develop an object-deletion account suggested earlier 
by Ross (1967) and Akmajian (1972). Williams (1983), Wilder (1991), Dalrymple 
and King (2000), and many others, argue that the TM subject is an argument of the 
TM trigger and the relation to the OP clause gap is indirect. Chomsky (1973, 1977, 
1981:309ff.) argues for an A-chain in the OP clause, and most later work assumes this. 
Chomsky (1981) links the TM subject to the gap through a widely-criticized complex 
predicate reanalysis of the in-between material at S-structure (cf. Nanni 1978, 1980 
vs. Levine 1984ab). 1 Browning (1989) links the TM subject and the OP-gap chain 
by a version of Williams’s (1980) Predication Theory. To account for the correlation 
problem, Chomsky (1986b) proposes that OP alone is not enough to identify a variable 
as such and “strong binding” by an explicit range-assigner, the TM subject, is required; 
addressing the same problem, Browning (1989) takes OP as an A pro in need of iden¬ 
tification by the TM subject. The proposals in section 3 are closest to Browning’s, and 
could be viewed as a combination of the predication analysis with the use of Agree to 
identify predicate variables, independently justified by the syntax and interpretation 
of movement and copy-raising. 

Why is tough -movement important? The subject-gap correlation and linking 
problems are a difficult, sometimes even seemingly paradoxical, problem for many 
theories of the syntax of long-distance dependencies (cf. Holmberg 2001:839, Hicks 
2003). The linking is anomalous in that it involves an A-step between two A-posi- 
tions, and interpretation of thematic properties in one position and quantificational 
in another. The TM subject-gap correlation is troubling because there is a complete 
A-chain (or on a different view, a pro) in the OP clause whose existence, unlike that of 
other A-chains and other pro’s, depends on a separately base-generated DP, the TM 
subject. I aim to show that these anomalies largely follow from syntactic mechanisms 
that are needed anyway to derive and interpret more orthodox structures. 


2. Basic properties of tough-movement 

I start out from the conclusion of Berman (1973), Chomsky (1981:309ff), Brody 
(1993), among others, that the TM subject is not selected by the TM trigger. The 
position in which it appears can be filled by the it expletive in the clausal subject 
construction (2) (I return to the absence of the there expletives in 3.2). It is themati¬ 
cally interpreted in and subject to selectional restrictions imposed on the gap in the 
OP clause (Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:536ff): the hatchet in (3)a is interpretable either 
idiomatically or literally as the object of bury, and deviant as an argument of be impos¬ 
sible alone (3)b. 2 However, quantificational properties of the TM subject are not 
interpreted in the gap, so the two expressions in (4) are not synonymous: (4)b has 
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the scope reading hard » nothing that (4)a lacks. Deriving these facts will be a major 
result of section 3. 

(2) (a) Nearly every dragorn is easy for hiSj foe to admire e. 

(b) It is easy for his n/ . foe to admire nearly every dragon^ 

(3) (a) The hatchet is impossible to bury e after all these years. 

(b) #The hatchet is impossible. 

(c) #Reconstruction is easy to dance with e. 

(d) #1 danced with the flight of these birds. 

(4) (a) Nothing is hard for Melvin to lift. ^ 

(b) It is hard for Melvin to lift nothing. 

(Postal 1974:356) 

An alternative hypothesis that has been proposed is that the TM subject is interpreted 
as an argument of the TM trigger: Yann Gerven is easy to read is essentially Yann 
Gerven is easy, with the infinitive as an adjunct (Williams 1983, Wilder 1991). That is 
a hard road to take semantically (cf. Heycock 1994:259ff). There are no relations such 
as entailment between the two constructions when both are available to TM triggers, 

(5) a, (5)b, yet these are expected when adjunct (modifier) interpretation is involved, 
(5)c (I use x a y for x entails y). 

(5) (a) The stone is easy [to lift e] c t The stone is easy. 

(b) The hatchet is easy [to bury e\ (£ The hatchet is easy. 

(c) Tartalo bought the pig [to eat e] cz Tartalo bought the pig. 

If the TM subject's position is non-thematic, it should allow idiom chunks selected 
for in the gap. 3 However, only some are permitted. Two alternative hypotheses seem 
compatible with the data: that the permitted idiom chunks are those which may head 
restrictive relative clauses and thus compatible with A-movement (6) (cf. Lasnik and 
Fiengo 1974:542 note 4), or that they are those which can enter into control and so 
are not truly idiomatic (cf. Nunberg, Sag and Wasow 1994). In neither case does there 
appear to be a perfect match with the other diagnostic involved, relativization and 
control (cf. also Horn 2003:265, 267ffi); I leave the matter here. 

(6) (a) ?Headway is easy to make on problems like these. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:540) 

(b) The headway that we made was insufficient. (Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:541) 

(c) Tabs were easy to keep on Pohjola. 

(d) *The tabs that we kept on Pohjola never paid off. 
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Turning to the internal structure of the OP clause, some aspects are clear. The gap 
enters into the A-system (Chomsky 1977, 1981, 1982, Browning 1989); I review the 
grounds for this conclusion in section 4.2. Browning (1989: chapter 2) and Heycock 
(1994:258) assume that the OP-gap chain terminates not within the OP clause itself 
but rather in a maximal projection of the TM trigger, as sister to which the TM subject 
is base-generated. However, there is fairly straightforward evidence that the OP-gap 
chain does not continue beyond the OP clause. As will be reviewed in section 4.2, the 
OP-gap chain constitutes a weak island for w/i-extraction from within the OP clause, 
(7)a. A TM trigger may take an experiencer argument external to the OP clause, as 
discussed below (see the structure in Figure 1 below). If OP-movement continued 
up to the maximal projection of the TM trigger, it would have pass this experiencer, 
and the experiencer’s extraction should be degraded and subject to D-linking. This is 
not the case. (7)b for example has a reading where easy takes scope over how many, 
so that the question can be about the size of the group that finds exasperation easy to 
cause, even if its members separately do not (discussion of example (32) will make this 
clearer); and another compatible but independent reading where their is bound by 
most. These readings require scope and variable binding reconstruction respectively, 
not available for D-linked w/i-phrases (Frampton 1990, Cresti 1995). 

(7) (a) ‘How intelligent is John easy [to think of / regard as e\ ? 

(cf. Chomsky 1981:311) 

(b) [For how many of their 3 acquaintances^ 1 are most people 3 easy t l PR0 2 to 
exasperate e 3 ? 

The matrix of the OP clause must be non-finite, (8)d and cannot license an overt 
subject, (8)a, (8)b. The availability of partial control (9) shows that its subject is PRO, 
so restructuring is not involved (see Landau 2000, Wurmbrand 2001). 4 A/or-phrase 
between the TM trigger and the OP clause is necessarily analyzed as an experiencer 
argument of the TM trigger; a correct consequence is that unlike the subject oifor-to 
infinitives, th efor+DP sequence here is extractable as in (7)b above (Lasnik and Fiengo 
1974:549). On the other hand, TM triggers in the clausal subject construction tolerate 
both finite complements (8)e and specified subject infinitives (8)c, so the preceding 
limitations are clearly part of what makes an OP clause, like the presence of a gap. 

(8) (a) ’‘North Vietnam is easy for there to be bombing raids over e. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:549) 

(b) ’‘The hard work is pleasant for the rich for the poor to do. 

(Chomsky 1981:312) 

(c) It is easy for the rich [for the poor to do the hard work]. 

(Chomsky 1981:310) 


(d) ‘John is easy that anyone likes e. (Browning 1989:126) 

(e) It is difficult for Bill that John won the race. (Browning 1989:127) 
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(9) (a) Gilgamesh, convinced Enkidu 2 that the cedars, will be fun/easy [PR0 1+2 to 

seek e, together 1+2 ]. 

(b) Finn, persuaded Hengest, that a hall, would be more fun [PRO, +2 to meet in 

e,]. 

The/or-PP experiencer of TM triggers necessarily controls the interpretation of the 
PRO subject of the OP clause if it is overtly present. 5 This derives Lasnik and Fiengo’s 
(1974:564 note 16) observation that full DPs in the OP clause, including the gap as an 
A-trace, must be disjoint from the experiencer: the OP clause’s PRO controlled by the 
experiencer will trigger Condition C (cf. Chomsky 1981:204ff, 1986b: 109). 

Consider now how the TM trigger, the/or-PP experiencer, and the OP clause 
assemble. Heycock (1994:257f.) shows that the OP clause ends up adjoined to a 
maximal projection of the TM trigger below the attachment site of adverbs like 
yesterday, (10)b, (10)c. There is a lower maximal projection of the TM trigger which 
is moveable without the OP clause, (10)a. 6 However, there is also evidence that the 
OP clause starts out below the experiencer, simply because the experiencer if present 
obligatorily controls its PRO. Thus, I assume the OP clause originates as the comple¬ 
ment of the TM trigger. Together, this motivates the structure in Figure 1 for This 
bread was easy for Ged to bake yesterday. 


(10) (a) [How difficult (for George)] is Janice t (for George) [PRO to forget e]? 

(elaborating on Heycock 1994:257) 

(b) [How difficult] were the children (?*yesterday) to control (yesterday) 

(Heycock 1994:257) 

(c) The papers were tough for me (?*yesterday) to grade (yesterday). 

(Heycock 1994:258) 


TP 


DP 3 


this bread 


T' 


T 


VP 


V' 


yesterday 


was 


AP 


AP 


A' 



CPi 


OP 3 


C' 


easy U for Ged 2 PRO 2 to bake e 3 


Figure 1. Structure of tough-movement: This bread was easy for Ged to bake yesterday. 
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Finally, consider the meaning of tough- movement, in an intuitive way. In the clausal 
subject construction, the clause is a propositional argument of the adjective, as in It is 
tough (on Kate) that Bill solved that problem, which says nothing about the properties 
of ‘the problem’ but rather that the clausal argument belongs to the class of ‘tough (on 
Kate)’ objects. Starting from this as a clue to the meaning of tough- movement, the 
meaning P of tough for Bill to solve e seems to be P = ‘Bill solves x’ belongs to the class of 
‘tough (for Bill)’ objects. The meaning of the whole The problem is tough for Bill to solve 
is then that P is predicated of ‘theproblem’, which binds x within P. More specifically, it 
will turn out that P is an individual-level property of ‘theproblem’. Moreover as noted 
above for (3) and (4), the TM subject is thematically interpreted in the gap in the OP 
clause but quantificationally in [Spec, TP] of the TM trigger. These properties, which 
tough -movement shares with copy-raising, emerge from the proposal about the syntax 
and interpretation of non-thematic positions given in section 3, to which I now turn. 


3. The predication analysis 

3.1 Predication as interpretation of non-thematic DPs 

In the next three subsections, I summarize the syntax-semantic mapping of DPs 
base-generated in non-thematic positions in Rezac (2004a: chapter 3, 2004b). Tough- 
movement naturally emerges, accounting for the subject-gap correlation and linking 
problems, and the split interpretation of thematic and quantificational properties. 

A DP in a thematic position receives its interpretation by composing with its 
sister, (the projection of) the lexical entry of which has a corresponding X-abstract, as 
in (11). 7 

(11) Lexical entry for love-, [[love]] = Xx e D e .Xy e D e .y loves x 

An DP in a non-thematic position is interpreted because its sister is a derived predi¬ 
cate, that is a X-abstract that is introduced not by its lexical entry but by an interpretive 
rule (Heim and Kratzer 1998). Syntax, particularly the syntax of movement, must 
determine that when the sister of the girl in (12)a is interpreted, the X-abstract intro¬ 
duced must bind x 1 from which the girl has moved, not another variable such as x T 
Free binding occurs only when movement is not involved, yielding the interpretation 
of pronouns including resumptives, as in (12)b. 

(12) (a) The girl x is not believed by her 1/7 friend to have come f’ 2 from here. 

(b) The girlj such that the wizard thought she 1/2 must have t learned her 1/7 
magic early. 

Therefore, Heim and Kratzer (1998:109ff.) build the introduction of the trigger for X- 
abstraction directly into the singulary transformation Move. In the syntax, Move maps 
(3 and a designated subconstituent a within it as in (13): (3 is converted to a structure y 
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sister to a, where y properly contains (5’, that is (5 with a replaced by the e-type object 
t. (trace/variable), and the index i which identifies t. as the open variable for a within 

P’- 

(13) Move maps [ p ... aj...] to [a [ y i [ p .... t ...]]]. 

y in (13) is interpreted as a derived predicate by Predicate Abstraction in (14)a: the 
index (i) is interpreted as a \-operator binding a variable in its sister ((3’) corresponding 
to it, namely the indexed trace (t) introduced by Move. Functional Application (14)b, 
which applies identically to derived and lexical predicates, composes a predicate with 
its sister by substituting the latter into the variable bound by the predicate’s \-abstract. 
A useful shorthand is to say that the predicate’s sister (a in (13)) \-binds the variable 
bound by the predicate’s \-operator (Reinhart 2000). 

(14) Interpretive rules 

(a) Predicate Abstraction (PA): Let a be a branching node with daughters (3 and 
y, where |3 dominates only a numerical index i. Then, for any variable assign¬ 
ment, a, [[aj a = \x e D^JyF^F (Heim and Kratzer 1998:186) 

(b) Functional Application (FA): If a is a branching node and {(3, y} the set of its 
daughters, then, for any assignment a, a is in the domain of H F if both a and 
|3 are, and [(3F is a function whose domain contains flyF- In this case, [a] 3 = 
iPF(BgF)- (Heim and Kratzer 1998:105) 

Adopting the copy theory for traces does not modify any of the essentials, under 
Fox’s (2002) hypothesis that copies are interpreted as definite descriptions containing 
a bound variable. Take the copy-theoretic structure every girl left every girl . Fox 
proposes that the quantifier of the lower copy is replaced by the through Determiner 
Replacement (15)b, and that the resulting definite description is interpretively linked 
to the higher copy through Variable Insertion (15)a that attaches to it the predicate 
A y(y-x) ‘is identical to x, where x is a variable name (index) bound by the higher copy. 
In order for this to work with the interpretation of movement, the index introduced 
by Variable Insertion must be the same as that introduced by Move (13), a point I 
return to. 

(15) Trace Conversion (Fox 2002:67) 

(a) Variable Insertion: (Det) Pred —> (Det) [Pred \y(y=x)] 

(b) Determiner Replacement: (Det) [Pred \y(y=x)] —» the [Pred \y(y=x)] 

These tools need to be modified to work with the Compositional Theory of Movement 
CTM proposed in Chomsky (2000:101f., 2001, 2004): 

(16) CTM: Movement is not a primitive; it is a composition of (at least) the basic struc¬ 
ture-building operation Merge and the dependency-forming operation Agree. 

Under the CTM, movement is a sequence of Merge and Agree with no hard-wired link 
between them. CTM has the advantage of predicting the existence of structures like 
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TM and copy-raising, as in (17). Here the matrix subject is base-generated indepen¬ 
dently of the complete clause downstairs (17)a, but the DP it X-binds is identified by 
the locality of cp-Agree, thus ruling out (17)b (cf. esp. Potsdam and Runner 2001). 

(17) (a) The shoej seems like itj’s on the other foot. 

(b) *The other footj seems like the shoes is on it r 

The issue posed by CTM and addressed in Rezac (2004a: chapter 3, 2004b), is how 
to constrain Merge of [Spec, HP] to base-generate a DP that X-binds the goal of H’s 
Agree, which is an independent operation that took place earlier in the derivation 
when H’ was constructed (Rezac 2003). The leading idea is that it is Agree that trans¬ 
mits the index i in (13), because i is in fact just a valued <p-feature of a cp-probe, so that 
indices enter syntax as part of the interpretable cp-features of DPs. These assumptions 
are implemented as follows: 

(18) (a) There is an index feature [ix] which is unvalued on (p-probes, but valued 

and interpretable on DPs (cf. number). 

(b) Variable Insertion (modified): (Det[ ...ix=x n ...]) Pred —> (Det^... 
ix=x n ...]) [PredXy(y=x n )] 

Under these assumptions, <p-Agree values [ix] as it does other cp-features, (19); in 
fact by the Free Rider Principle of Chomsky (1995:265f., 268-70, 275), Agree by any 
feature of H values [ix] on H if present. 

(19) [ Hp H [ix] ... DP [jx=n] ...] -> Agree [ H P H [ix=n] DP [ix=n] ‘"I 

Agree now plays the role in triggering Predicate Abstraction that for Heim and Kratzer 
(1998) is played by Move (13): it yields a syntactic representation where the index 
of the goal of Agree is represented at the top of the constituent whose head triggers 
Agree. 

It turns out to be further preferable to formulate Predicate Abstraction so that it 
is triggered by the interpretable index feature of the non-thematic DP in [Spec, HP] as 
in (20), rather than by the value index feature itself. This lets expletives be ignored if by 
hypothesis they lack interpretable index features, correctly allows non-thematic non¬ 
agreeing DPs to freely X-bind as in (12)b, and obviates the problem that Agree-valued 
index features will been deleted prior to the application of Predicate Abstraction (see 
Rezac 2004a: 152ff., 2004b for discussion). 8 

(20) Predicate Abstraction Rule (PA) (modified): Let a be a tree dominating two 
sub-trees, |3 and y, such that |3 has an index feature [ix=i]; then for any variable 
assignment a, [a]] a = Xx e D e . [fy J a l x/l l ((3). 

However, this approach requires a mechanism to ensure specifier-head agreement 
between the derived predicate H’, whose head H has the Agree-valued (p-probe iden¬ 
tifying the variable to be X-bound within H’, and the DP freely Merged into [Spec, 
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HP] which is to \-bind it. I discuss the various possibilities in Rezac (2004b); here it 
suffices that a mechanism exists which results in (21), both for the present case and 
for independent reasons. 

(21) Match Condition: if Merge(a, (5), then for any cp-feature F, the value of F on the 
label of a and the label of |3 do not differ. 

(22) illustrates how the system works in the case of movement, now a descriptive label 
only for an instance of the CTM. The mapping label Syntax is the sequence of the 
independent operations Agree, Merge, Trace Conversion. At interpretation, assume 
for concreteness that the seventh element in the variable assignment function a, that 
is a(7), is Kate. 


(22) 

[T[<p-] tvP kft K ate [<p=3sg,ix=7]]] 

^Syntax 

[ Kate [<p=3sg.ix=7] [ T [(p=3sg,ix=7] left [ Kate [cp=3sg,ix=7] identiCaL 

^Feature deletion 

[ Kat V3sg,ix=7] t T [ V P left [ Kate [q ,=3sg,ix=7] identiCaLtOX 7]]]] 

^PA 

I Kate [ tp = 3 sg,ix= 7 ]l] Mvp left [ Kate [<p= 3 Sg ,ix= 7 ] identical.to x 7 ] 

^Lexical entries 

Kate Xx.[[\y.y left] [Kate identical.to x]] a h /7 l 

“ ^FA 

Kate Ax.[ Kate identical.to x left]]^ 7 ^ 

^FA 

Kate identical.to Kate left 


Kate left 


Exactly the same mechanics apply in copy-raising as in movement. 

This system ensures that all DPs base-generated in a non-thematic position as 
sister to a cp-Agreeing predicate show the core property of movement and copy¬ 
raising: the goal to which the DP is interpretively linked is identified by cp-Agree. 


3.2 Syntax-semantics mapping in tough -movement 

In tough-movement, the TM subject is in non-thematic [Spec, TP], sister to T’ whose 
head has a cp-probe. This tp-probe must find a goal. If the TM trigger selects a DP 
argument higher than the OP clause, the cp-probe agrees with it, and TM cannot not 
result; this yields constructions of type (23)a. 9 Tough -movement is therefore confined 
to raising-type predicates, where there is no cp-intervener between the matrix T and 
the OP clause, (23)b. The idea now is to derive the one-to-one correlation between the 
TM subject and an OP clause with a gap from the properties of cp-Agree, and to use the 
theory developed above to link up the TM subject and the gap. 

(23) (a) Springs and Autumns is fun f . 

(b) Springs and Autumns is fun to read t } . 

The subject-gap correlation emerges from the locality of cp-Agree under two assump¬ 
tions: (i) the null operator at the top of the OP clause is a legitimate goal for cp-Agree, 
even though part of the A-system; (ii) the impenetrability of certain CPs to cp-Agree 
is obviated. As to (i), Polinsky and Potsdam (2001) for Tsez, and Branigan and 
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MacKenzie (2001), Bruening (2001) for Algonquian, show that cp-Agree with a goal in 
an A-position is possible, whether the goal stays within its own clause (at its periphery) 
or moves up, provided such a goal is itself capable of cp-Agree within its own clause 
(cf. Massam 1985 and work cited therein). As to (ii), English examples like (24) clearly 
show that full CPs can be permeable to cp-Agree even without the goal entering into the 
A-system. I follow Polinsky and Potsdam’s (2001) hypothesis that CP barrierhood to 
cp-Agree reduces to locality, but as recast in Rezac (2004a: 173ff, 2004b) in terms of cp- 
locality rather than head government. Thus if a T has no local DP goal for its cp-probe, 
it may seek one in the next lower clause, where it may encounter the following goals: 

(i) (The maximal projection of) a head C^ in this clause’s C-system, if this head bears 
lexically specified default cp-features, giving the appearance that the CP is a barrier 
to cp-Agree. In English, cp-Agree with such a CP goal triggers the insertion of the 
zf-expletive. 10 

(ii) A DP goal in an A-position outside the maximal projection of any C . 

(iii) If there is no cp-set in the C-system at all, cp-Agree reaches into the next lower 
[Spec, TP] or T(P), as in (24) or in the case of C-less ECM infinitives. 

Simple locality determines which goal controls cp-Agree. Considering for example 
Tsez with the clausal architecture in (25), cp-Agree of the matrix T is predicted to take 
place with the closest of a wh-phrase, an overt C, a topic, or finally a low nominalizing 
head, an instance of C , that I put in Fin 0 . 11 Polinsky and Potsdam (2001) show these 
predictions are correct; two examples are given in (26). 12 

(24) There seem like (*I think) there are three anthropologists at the conference. 

(25) [ cp wh [ c ,C° [ TopP topic [ Top , Top 0 [ FinP Fin 0 [ Tp S O V]]]]]] 

Ii 1 -1 

(26) (a) eni-r [uz-a magalu-n/gon b-ac’-ru-ii] b/*r-iyxo 

mother-DAT boy-ERG bread.m.ABS-TOP m-eat-PAST.PART-NMLz] m/*iv-know 
The mother knows the boy ate the bread. (Polinsky and Potsdam 2001:610) 

I I 

(b) eni-r [sebi y-ak’i-ru-ti] y-iy-x-anu 

mother-DAT wh.II.ABS II-gO-PAST.PART-NMLZ II-knOW-PRES-NEG 
The mother does not know who left. (Polinsky and Potsdam 2001:638 note 
20 ) 

Turning to English, cp-Agree should be possible with an A-goal unless blocked by 
an intervener. This, I propose, is what happens in tough- movement. Like most CPs 
in English, the complement of a TM trigger can have a C that intervenes for higher 
cp-Agree and triggers it insertion. This gives the clausal subject construction, (27)a. OP- 
movement either by-passes this barrier as in Tsez, or else the C associated with OP, 
C op , has no inherent cp-features. In either case, the cp-features of OP itself are accessible 
to matrix cp-Agree, valuing the cp-probe of T, and the Match Condition requires Merge 
in [Spec, TP] of a subject matching the index feature of the gap. This results in the TM 
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construction, (27)b. Without OP-movement, cp-Agree with a lower DP within the OP 
clause is out, explaining (27)c: either because C op is a C , or because PRO intercepts 
the (p-probe. PRO itself cannot be the goal, because it is obligatorily controlled by the 
matrix experiencer whether overt or covert (Epstein 1984), so further \-binding by the 
TM subject would result in Condition B or C between it and the experiencer, as shown 
in (27)d. 13 The only case lacking a principled explanation is why the transparent CPs 
found in copy-raising cannot serve as the clausal complement of TM triggers, to give 

(27) e. This needs to be handled by selection, as must be in general both the distribution 
of both these clauses (available to seem but not be likely), and of C op itself, available to 
impossible but not possible (Brody 1993:8f.). 

(27) (a) It is easy for the rich [C for the poor/PRO to read these books]. 

(b) The bookSj are easy (for Kate) [OPj C 0P( j PRO to read ej. 

(c) *The bookSj are easy (for Kate) [C ((p) PRO to read themj. 

(d) ^Katej is easy (for her^ [C PROj to read the books]. 

(e) *The bookSj are easy (for Kate) [(like) theyj were read t } \. 

The correlation problem of tough -movement is thus solved because cp-Agree of T 
determines permissible [Spec, TP] objects by the Match Condition: C as a goal deter¬ 
mines it, OP as a goal determines a DP that A.-binds OP; no other choices converge. 

The maximal projection of C (() must also be responsible for ruling out (28), the 
analogue of which is fine in Algonquian and Tsez (cf. (26)b). In (28), where OP is not 
present, the maximal projection C^P blocks [Spec, C^P] from being accessed by the 
matrix T’s <p-probe. Why does C ( P of an OP clause not render OP inaccessible as well? 
As noted, one possibility is that C op , like the C head of the complements of seem but 
not be likely, lacks <p-features; the matter is then stipulated. Suppose instead C op is in 
fact a C . The contrast between OP clauses and (28) then suggests that OP but not an 
overt tvh-phrase can escape C (P) in English. Such a distinction between OP and overt 
A-phrases can be drawn in various ways. Section 4 proposes that OP is really pure 
Agree with the gap by C op which does not project a specifier, unlike other C’s such as 
the C Q of questions that triggers both A-Agree and movement to [Spec, CP]. 

(28) ’''There were asked what things l there are to do t 1 in Kolkhis. 

An interesting consequence of the proposed syntax is that OP counts as associate of 
the matrix T/[Spec, TP], This explains the impossibility of the ihere-expletive as a TM 
subject, (29), simply through the definiteness effect, if its OP-gap associate is definite 
or pronominal, e.g Browning’s (1989) pro; see 3.3 and 4. 

(29) (a) ’•There is hard to believe e to have been a crime committed. 

(Chomsky 1981:309) 

(b) It is hard to believe there to have been a crime committed. 

(Chomsky 1981:318 note 30) 
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The semantics of tough-movement is exactly like that of (copy) raising in relevant 
respects. Assume that OP is an A-frontedpro. This serves as the goal of matrix <p-Agree 
and is bound as the predicate variable, itself ultimately binding the gap; under the 
assumption that the whole OP clause is the argument of the TM trigger, (30)a results. 
Alternatively, suppose the proposal in section 4 is correct and the gap is a null pronoun 
that Agrees with C op but does not move. C op is the goal of matrix T’s (p-Agree, valuing 
it with the cp-features of the gap from which it has itself been valued; the matrix subject 
then X-binds the gap directly, giving (30)b. 

(30) (a) The books Xx : [ [PRO to read x 2 ] ] is easy] 

(b) The books XxJIPRO to read xj is easy] 

Thus, the syntax and semantics of movement and copy-raising sketched in the last 
section succeed in accounting for the subject-gap correlation and linking problems. 
This seems a considerable step forward, given that the tools are independently neces¬ 
sary to implement the Compositional Theory of Movement in the first place. A tiny 
part of the selection problem is accounted for as well: cp-locality limits TM triggers to 
the raising type, lacking their own DPs. 

3.3 Base-generation of the TM subject and its consequences 

A-movement and copy-raising differ in that the former involves copies, which are 
deleted by a copy-deletion algorithm A, and the latter overt pronouns. This difference 
correlates with the fact that a CP boundary is crossed by <p-Agree in copy-raising but 
not in raising and other A-movement. In Rezac (2004a: 160ff., 2004b), I argue that the 
CP boundary blocks A, though for reasons derivable from other principles. Condition 
C, which A obviates, determines that copy-raising, where A fails to apply, can use 
pronouns only. 

(31) (a) Katej seems like [she^^the girlj/^Katej left] copy-raising 

(b) Kate 7 seems [Kate^shejCthe gir^ to have left] movement 

This syntactic difference gives rise to significant interpretive differences. The non- 
thematic DP in both movement and copy raising is interpreted as X-binding the goal 
identified by <p-Agree, which (ultimately) gives it its thematic interpretation. However, 
a pronoun is an e-type element, and thus non-e-type, quantificational, properties of 
its X-binder cannot “reconstruct” into it. A copy on the other hand is a full represen¬ 
tation, and the higher copy may be deleted, leaving quantificational properties to be 
interpreted in the lower copy (Sauerland 1998, 2004). 

For to ugh -movement, Browning (1989) takes OP to be pro moved from the gap to 
an A-position, while Chomsky (1982) and Cinque (1990) posit an in-situpro bound 
from the top of the OP clause . 14 In either case, the OP and/or the gap are e-type 
objects. This may be derivable. There would be two options for a non-e-type DP corre- 
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sponding to the gap in the OP clause. Either it moves to the edge of the OP clause by 
A-movement, or not. However, it is in fact barred from staying within the OP clause 
by Condition C between it and the TM subject, since copy-deletion A which bleeds 
Condition C does not apply across CP boundaries (as copy-raising shows). If it moves 
instead to the edge of the OP clause, it cannot be Agreed with by the TM trigger’s T 
as discussed for example (28) above. Therefore, the TM subject and it end up having 
different indices, leading to a failure of A which applies only under strict identity, and 
thus again a Condition C violation. Only a pronoun, not subject to Condition C, is left 
as something that may be \-bound by the TM subject. 

Construing OP/gap as an e-type object has interpretive consequences, as in the case 
of copy-raising. Although the TM subject \-binds the OP/gap, it should not be able 
to reconstruct into it for quantificational properties. 15 Indeed, Postal (1971,1974:224, 
356), Lasnik and Fiengo (1974:544ff), Epstein (1989:651ff), Cinque (1990:194 note 
39), Rezac (2004a: 189f.), observe that reconstruction for scope or quantifier binding is 
impossible for the TM subject anywhere below its surface position, not just to within 
the OP clause, but also below the TM trigger and its/or-PP experiencer. In (32) for 
example, the TM subject must take scope above the propositional argument of the TM 
trigger, not within it: what is easy in (32)a is talking to x (e.g. at a party), each x a single 
person (though there are many of them), which is quite different from talking to many 
people (at a time) being easy. 

(32) TM cannot scope below TM trigger 

(a) Many people are easy to talk to e. (Epstein 1989:651) 

=There are many people x , such that it is easy to talk to x. (Epstein 
1989: 652) 

rft is easy to talk to a large group of people. (Epstein 1989:652) 

(b) Nothing is hard for Melvin to lift e. (Postal 1974:356) 

(c) Few girls would be difficult for Jim to talk to e. (Postal 1974:224) 

(33) TM subject cannot take scope in the OP clause 

(a) Many patients are difficult to introduce to each doctor. (*each > many) 

(based on Cinque 1990:194 note 39) 

(b) It is difficult to introduce many patients to each doctor, (each > many o.k.) 

(34) TM subject cannot reconstruct for variable binding below the experiencer 

(a) Her. work is hard to convince Judy./ [every woman in the group],. to share. 

(b) The lyrics that she,, wrote were easy for [every woman in the group], [to 

sing], (Rezac 2004a: 190) 

The TM subject’s behavior is parallel to that of copy-raising subject, which also has 
unambiguous scope above the matrix verb, as in (35). It is the absence of reconstruc- 
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tion that gives rise to the noted oddity of (35)a, which can only mean (35)b, not (35)c, 
the latter being the salient reading of (35)d. 

(35) (a) No one seems like he is here. *seem > no one , no one > seem 

(b) =No person is such that it seems like he is here. 

(c) rft seems that no one is here. (o.k. if there are no people present) 

(d) No one seems to be here. (o.k. on both readings) seem > no one , no one 
> seem 

The evidence of these paradigms is very specific: the non-thematic DP in both tough- 
movement and copy-raising X-binds a pronoun, not a copy. Copy-raising wears this 
on its sleeve; for tough-movement it follows if the OP/gap must be pronominal, as 
discussed. 

The syntax of to ugh- movement proposed here predicts a related anti-reconstruc¬ 
tion effect. The TM subject is base-generated in [Spec, TP] of the TM trigger. There 
should therefore be no reconstruction position within T’ (not just one below the TM 
trigger), unlike what is expected on Browning’s (1989: chapter 2) proposal where the 
TM subject is base-generated sister to the maximal projection of the TM trigger (e.g. 
AP/NP). This prediction can be confirmed. Heycock (1994:262) observes that TM 
constructions seem like individual-level predication. This fits in with Tasnik and Fien- 
go’s (1994:544ff.) development of Postal’s (1971) observation that TM subjects must 
be generic rather than existential if indefinite, since this is characteristic of individual- 
level predication. Copy-raising subjects behave thusly as well (Heycock 1994:293fi). 

(36) TM indefinite subjects are only generic 

(a) Beavers are/a beaver is hard to kill. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:546; generic only) 

(b) It was a pleasure to each a bunch of bananas; there are their skins. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:546) 

(c) *A bunch of bananas was a pleasure to eat; there are their skins. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:546) 

(37) Individual level predication subjects are only generic 

(a) *A building/someone was tall. (Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:545) 

(b) Beavers are fat (They’re over there). (Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:546) 

(38) Copy-raising subjects are only generic 

(a) #Snow sounds/seems like it’s falling on the mountain, [generic reading made 
salient] 

(b) Snow seems to be falling on the mountain, [existential reading possible] 
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(c) Snow sounds like it must be a strange thing: hexagonal ice crystals falling out 
of the sky? [generic reading made salient] (Heycock 1994:293f.) 

Kratzer (1995) and Diesing (1992: chapter 2) argue that the availability of an existen¬ 
tial reading for such indefinites depends on binding by the existential closure operator 
of clausal partition theories. This operator is located somewhere between T’ and the 
VP. The absence of an existential reading for individual level predicates is taken as 
evidence that their subjects, unlike those of stage-level predicates, are base-generated 
in [Spec, TP]. The result transfers to tough-movement and copy-raising: there is no 
copy of the matrix subject where it could be bound by the generic operator, as there 
is in movement. Kratzer and Diesing also argue that base-generating the subject in 
[Spec, TP] rather than lower is what gives rise to the other properties of individual 
level predication. 

The individual-level nature of TM predication may help in accounting for some 
hitherto rather mysterious restrictions on the interpretive relation between the TM 
subject and the OP clause. Consider the following data-set, where an analogue of each 
of the ungrammatical sentences would be fine if the TM trigger stood in the clausal 
subject construction: 

(39) (a) The man was hard for Mary to find e attractive/*sick. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(b) The children were difficult for us to return e unharmed/*exhausted. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(c) (*The) money was tough for John to lack e. 

(cf. Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(d) *That expensive dress was easy for Mary to want e. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(e) *The hardcover edition was hard for the teacher to prefer e. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(f) Your cousin is difficult for me to like e. (Dalrymple and King 2000:14) 

(g) * John is illegal to talk to e. (Chomsky 1986b: 113) 

(h) Some plants are illegal to grow e in Illinois. 

(i) John is impossible/*not possible/easy/*feasible to please e. (Brody 1993:9) 

Some of these like (39)i seem to be irreducible cases of selection for the OP clause, 
so that possible is simply not a TM trigger; see section 4.4. However in others such as 
(39)a some property of the OP clause or its relationship to the TM subject must be 
the relevant factor. Dalrymple and King (2000:14f.), discussing the conclusions of 
Nanni (1978), conclude from their examples that the TM subject is required to be in a 
volitional or intentional relation to the predicate (cf. also Kim 1995). 16 This however 
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is surely incorrect; Hicks (2003) gives (40) as a demonstration of the lack of intention - 
ality/volitionality on the part of the TM subject. 

(40) (a) This mountain is difficult to walk up while carrying such a large and cumber 

some rucksack. 

(b) That Jo wears size 9 shoes is difficult to believe. 

(c) The hatchet is hard to bury after long years of war. 

(Hicks 2003:14f., (40)c from Berman 1973) 

Limitations arising from the individual-level nature of the predication seem a 
better bet, although it remains to be seen how far it formally accounts for the data¬ 
set (39). 17 

3.4 Summary 

The mechanics of the syntax and interpretation of non-thematic positions given 
above unify movement, copy-raising, and tough- movement. All three constructions 
instantiate the sequence of cp-Agree by T and Merge of non-thematic [Spec, TP] that 
X-binds the goal of T’s Agree. Differences derive from copy deletion, binding theory, 
and the options available for externalizing the cp-features of a CP-internal DP to make 
them accessible for higher cp-Agree. The mechanism resolves the central problem of 
tough- movement: the correlation and link between the TM subject and the OP clause’s 
gap. Copy-raising and tough -movement come out as virtually identical instantiations 
of the mechanics, their difference being that an A-relation is required to make a DP 
within an OP clause accessible to higher cp-Agree, while the CPs of copy-raising make 
accessible their [Spec, TP]/T directly. 

The idea that copy-raising and tough-movement should be assimilated has a clear 
antecedent in Massam (1985: chapter 3). In terms of the specific mechanics that allows 
such cross-clausal constructions, all accounts share the notion that the Agreed-with 
DP must be sufficiently local to the next higher cp-probe, whether this is formulated 
in terms of cp-intervention, government (which carves out a local neighborhood of 
visibility around a probe, Massam 1985, Potsdam and Polinsky 2001), or phase-edges 
(which carve out a local neighborhood around a designated lower barrier, Branigan 
and MacKenzie 2001, Bruening 2001, Svenonius 2004). The cp-intervention approach 
here seems to have an easier time dealing with situations where the DP controller 
of cross-clausal cp-Agree is deeply embedded within its clause, as in (24). It also 
has the advantage of assimilating cross-clausal locality in cp-Agree to clause-internal 
locality, where cp-intervention not reducible to phasehood seems to play a crucial role 
(McGinnis 1998, Anagnostopoulou 2003, Bejar and Rezac 2003). 

The use of cp-agreement for the transmission of an index is partly inspired by 
Browning (1989: chapter 2). For her, predication (of which X-binding is an implemen- 
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tation) interprets subjects in predicate-related open variables identified by agreement 
(OP/gap or PRO). Agreement is shared only in the spec-head and head-projection 
configurations. This results in strong phrase-structural locality between the subject 
and the predicate (cf. Williams 1980), ruling out (41)a where the agreement transmis¬ 
sion chain between a man and PRO is broken by it is. Agreement also serves to identify 
(in the sense of Rizzi 1986) the null operator on the assumption that it is pro, ruling 
out (41)b with unidentified OP /pro-, this implements Chomsky’s (1986b: 85) strong 
binding requirement on null operators (I return to this in section 4.4). Tough- move¬ 
ment has the structure in (42)a; another type of configuration permitted is for PRO 
itself to be the open variable as in subject reduced relatives (42)b. 

(41) (a) *A man. it is illegal PROj to fix the sink. 

(b) *It is easy OP; PRO arb to bother e p 

(42) (a) Katej is f, [ Ap OP; easy A [ cp PRO arb to please f,] j 

1 1 11 _ 1 1 1 agreement 

(b) a girl; [ lp PRO; to; fix the sink] 

'— 11 — 1 1 agreement 

In my approach cp-Agree may identify a predicate variable at a distance, as in (43). 
This is required for tough -movement since the OP/gap chain terminates within the 
OP clause (section 2), while the TM subject is base-generated “at a distance” in the 
TM trigger’s [Spec, TP] (section 3.3). Strict subject-predicate locality remains encoded 
in the formulation of Predicate Abstraction, and agreement continues to identify 
predicate variables. Browning’s ungrammatical examples are properly blocked by the 
locality of cp-Agree, which cannot cross it in (41)a. The consequences of the strong 
binding requirement are captured more directly: the index of the TM subject is deter¬ 
mined by whatever cp-set is represented at the top of the OP clause, whether this is OP 
resulting in a TM subject that A.-binds OP/gap, or resulting in it. 

(43) Kate; has T been [ Ap [ Ap easy for Nolwemr] [ CF pro 1 C [ lp PRO ; to please i;]]] 

1 _ 11 _ 11 ! 1 1 Agree 


4. OP-movement as A-agree 
4.1 A-Agree vs. A-movement 

In discussing cp-Agree, Chomsky (2000:124,126) takes it to be an operation that does 
not represent the interpretable features of the goal at the target, unlike in Chomsky 
(1995:272ff.), but rather as the valuation uninterpretable features which later delete. 18 
Agree therefore does not create any permanent representation of the goal at the target’s 
position; dependencies are formed “at a distance” without phrase-structural modifi- 
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cation. The reasons lie in the inertness of cp-agreement for all syntactic and semantic 
diagnostics such as binding, scope, or control, demonstrated by Lasnik (1999: chapters 
6 , 8) from paradigms like (44) (and later Jonsson 1996:209 for Icelandic and Potsdam 
and Polinsky 2001:620 for Tsez). For discussions of this change and its ramifications, 
and the arguments that bear on it, see Watanabe (2000), Boeckx (2002), Lopez (2002), 
Lasnik (2002), Rezac (2004a: chapter 4). I adopt it forthwith. 

(44) (a) Several runners seem to each other t to be likely to win the race. 

(b) ’‘There seem to each other to be several runners likely to win the race. 

Chomsky (2000:109,128,149 notes 91,92) suggests that A-dependencies use the same 
basic mechanism as A-dependencies: for the vHz-system, this would be Agree by a [Q] 
probe with a matching interpretable [Q] and an activation [wh] features on the goal, 
with the relativized minimality effect of A-interveners arising as a defective interven¬ 
tion effect of the interpretable [Q] features on vHz-phrases. Adger and Ramchand 
(forthcoming) propose that as for cp-Agree, there are constructions which involve pure 
A-Agree with no corresponding movement. This is what I will suggest for the OP-gap 
relation here. 

For some A-relations such as those involving wh or focus, pure Agree might be 
precluded. For example, the semantics of a vHz-word might be such that it must take 
a proposition-turned-question as its second argument, much as a quantifier must 
a predicate: see Romero (1997), Hagstrom (1998), and Rullmann and Beck (1998) 
for some recent analyses. On the opposite end of the scale are relative clauses, where 
all that is ultimately needed for the relative clause to be interpreted with its head \- 
binding the gap is a \-operator at its top binding the gap in it, and that is inserted 
by Predicate Abstraction at LF. Resumptive relatives in particular need not use any 
syntactic mechanism at all to establish dependencies: this is the case for Irish resump¬ 
tive relatives on the analysis of McCloskey (2002) and for English such that relatives 
on the Montagovian analysis (Dowty, Wall and Peters 1985:21 Iff., Heim and Kratzer 
1998:106ff.). 

In the following sections, I will consider what the OP-gap relation in TM OP 
clauses looks like from this perspective. The basic idea to keep in mind is that it might 
be analyzed as follows: 

(i) The C op at the top of the OP clause has an A-probe, whose A-Agree is responsible for 
the set of A-properties classically diagnosing OP-movement; 

(ii) This A-Agree alone transmits the index feature identifying the goal to be \-bound; 

(iii) The goal is a pronoun (see section 3.3 for why) with a feature that makes it an A- 
goal; 

(iv) The goal itself stays in-situ, with no representation at the top of the OP clause. 

This hypothesis makes three predictions about OP clauses. First, there is a C op -gap 
relationship stemming from A-Agree, as conclude Chomsky (1977,1981,1986ab) and 
others. Second, the gap behaves as an undisplaced pro (albeit with an A-feature), the 
analysis of Chomsky (1982) and Cinque (1990). Third, there is no interpretable repre- 
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sentation of the gap at the top of the OP clause. Various quirks in the behavior of OP 
clauses suggest that they fit this description, unlike other A-structures, including those 
classically analyzed as null operator structures like infinitival relatives. This inquiry 
thus addresses the OP-gap problem. 

Before proceeding, it must be clarified how A-Agree interacts with the system 
developed in section 3. It suffices to assume that C op has an unvalued index ([ix]) 
feature, beside whatever other features it may have. The Free Rider Principle proposed 
in Chomsky (1995:265f., 268-70, 275), which ensures that the Agree by any probe 
values all the features it can of its head, is somewhat stronger a requirement. There is 
independent evidence that A-Agree entails cp-Agree. In Kilega for example, the verb 
that raises to C°/Fin° registers two separate sets of cp-features: one tracking the subject 
(glossed SA), and one the tvh-phrase if there is one (glossed CA), as in (45)a (Kinyalolo 
1991). Similarly in Passamaquoddy, A-movement can trigger a special cp-agreement 
morphology on every verb it crosses, distinct from and independent of regular cp- 
Agree (Bruening 2001:206ff.). Interestingly, this morphology tracks DPs which can 
never control regular tp-Agree, like the secondary objects of ditransitives (Bruening 
2001:207 and note 6); in (45)b ac is the regular cp-Agree of v controlled by the primary 
object, and ihi the tp-morphology that tracks specifically A-movement across a verb. 

(45) (a) Biki bv-b-a-kas-il-e pro mwami mu-mwilo? 

vm.what vm.CA-ii.SA-ASP-give-ASP-FV n.they 1 .chief xvm-iii.village 
‘What did they (those women) give the chief?’ (Carstens 2003:408) 

(b) Nihiht nit akom 1 pro 2 kisi-mil-ac 2 -ihi 1 . 

these.OBv.PL that snowshoe.OBv.PL 3.SG.FPERF-give-3. conj-part.obv.pl 
‘These are the snowshoes that he gave her.’ (Bruening 2001:207) 

4.2 A-relations in the OP clause 

There is substantial evidence that the gap in the OP clause enters into the A-system. 19 
First, the gap is subject to all islandhood conditions such as the opacity of adjuncts, 
as illustrated in Chomsky (1977) and Browning (1989). Of particular relevance here 
are tvh-islands: 20 

(46) ??John is fun for us to find out how to annoy e. (Browning 1989:9 note 15) 

Within the limits thus imposed, the OP-gap relation is unbounded: the gap may be 
indefinitely embedded across any number of clausal boundaries and A-positions. This 
is an idealization in many respects; parameters of degradation are the depth of embed¬ 
ding, intervening finiteness, and subject/object asymmetries, the last of which I return 
to in section 4.3.3. Keeping to object gaps, we have: 

(47) Embedded gaps in sequences of infinitivals 

(a) The books are easy/diflicult to convince people to read e. 

(Chomsky 1981:310, 314) 
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(b) These papers were easy for me to get someone to sign e. (Heycock 1994:257) 

(c) The coat was difficult to persuade Rene to wear. (Nanni 1980:571) 

(48) Gaps across tensed clause boundaries 

(a) *John is easy to demonstrate that Bill killed (him). 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:551) 

(b) This book is difficult to convince people/anyone that they ought to read e. 
(Chomsky 1981:314 as “more or less acceptable” though less than an infini¬ 
tival example). 

(c) ?This boulder would be easy for me to claim that I had lifted e. 

(Heycock 1994:260) 

(d) Mary is tough for me to believe that John would ever marry e. 

(Kaplan and Bresnan 1982) 

(e) %Mary is hard for me to believe Leslie kissed e. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:16) 

(f) That kind of mistake is hard to realize you’re making e. (Calcagno 1999) 

Parasitic gaps are licensed by OP-gap, (49) (Chomsky 1982, 1986ab). I will not use 
parasitic gaps further, as their analysis continues to pose mysteries (see Browning 
1989: chapter 3, Cinque 1990: chapter 3, Nissenbaum 2001, and the articles in Culi- 
cover and Postal 2001). 

(49) CernunnoSj was probably not easy [OPj to poke e ; [without offending pg { ] ]. 

The OP clause is a barrier to further extraction out of it, as expected if headed by the 
top of an A-chain. There are superficial counter-examples such as (50)a, which all 
involve D-linked wfi-phrases whose gap must moreover be situated in a right-periph¬ 
eral position (Chomsky 1981:311) and must not be embedded deeper within the OP 
clause (Jacobson 2000). Otherwise, extraction from the OP clause is impossible, (51). 

(50) (a) Which violins 2 are the sonatas 1 easy to play e l on e 2 ? (Chomsky 1981:310) 

(b) *Which violin 2 is that sonataj hard to imagine (anyone) playing e 1 on e 2 / 
wanting to play e 1 on e 2 ? (Jacobson 2000) 

(51) (a) "'How intelligent is Joint easy to think of / regard e 1 as e 2 ? 

(b) How intelligent is it easy to think of / regard John as t 1 

(c) ?John t is easy to think of / regard e 1 as very intelligent. 

(cf. Chomsky 1981:311) 

A further constraint is that the TM OP-gap chain must be contained within any 
wh- gap chains, obeying Pesetsky’s (1982) Path Containment Condition on interacting 
A-dependencies: 
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(52) (a) *Which sonatas 2 are the violinSj easy to play e 2 on ej? (Chomsky 1981:310) 

(b) ’‘Which people 2 are the books 1 easy to convince e 2 to read e? 

(Chomsky 1981:310) 

This degradation is very sharp, sharper than in corresponding crossing overt wh- 
movement chains. There is quite a simple explanation available within theories that 
start out from Rizzi’s (1990) relativized minimality: if the OP-gap and the tvh-gap are 
both equally attractable by the A-probe at the top of the OP clause, only the closer 
gap can be found. The latter fact may be part of a larger pattern; Rizzi (forthcoming) 
observes that different types of A-movement such as wh and focus movement are 
frozen for each other, which would fall out if there was a unitary A-probe, with crite- 
rial positions differentiated by the interpretable features of the target (op.cit., note 2 ). 
If the gap closest to C op is the one eventually \-bound by the TM subject, all is well, 
and the data-set in (50) results. If it is an overt wh-phrase, the derivation does not 
converge because a number of mismatches arises: the wh-phrase will not have its [wh] 
feature deleted, it cannot move to the top of the OP clause which does not tolerate 
overt material (4.4), the matrix C will not find an active wh-phrase as a goal, and so 
on. Put differently, the ban on crossing paths ends up as a defective intervention effect 
of the wh-phrase on the C op -gap relation. 

Let us take stock and see how this all squares with various approaches to the OP- 
gap relation. There is A-Agree constrained by feature-relativized locality between C op 
and the gap. This is as predicted by either the OP-movement or the pure A-Agree 
approach; treating the gap as simple pro that does not enter into A-Agree requires a 
different set of assumptions, developed in Cinque (1990: chapter 3). The fact that the 
OP clause is a barrier to further extraction also follows on both approaches. If there 
is OP-movement, the displaced OP is the A-intervener. If there is pure A-Agree by 
C op with the gap, the valued A-probe of C op is an intervener for higher A-probes (cf. 
Manzini 1998). 21 1 will now go through the various bits of OP-gap behavior that seem 
to bear one way or another on distinguishing the pure A-Agree and the OP A-move¬ 
ment approaches, generally supporting the former. 

4.3 OP-movement as A-Agree 
4 . 3.1 Object gap restrictions 

Lasnik and Fiengo (1974) point out that the TM gap cannot be either of the two objects 
in a double object construction DOC; in their judgment, indirect object IO extraction 
leads to severe ungrammaticality, direct object DO extraction to a somewhat weaker 
one (cf. Cinque 1990:108). 

(53) (a) John was fun/tough/impossible/a bitch to give criticism e. 

(b) ’‘John was fun/tough/impossible/a bitch to give e criticism. 

(c) Criticism was fun/tough/impossible to give e to John. 
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(d) *?Criticism was fun/tough/impossible/a bitch to give John e. 

(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:548, 550) 

IOs in DOCs show a general resistance A-movement, observed by Fillmore (1965) 
and variously analyzed (see Baker 1988:294ff for an overview). 22 However, the ban on 
DO as the OP-gap is more parochial and intriguing. 23 Cinque (1990:122-4) develops 
an ingenious explanation that I would adopt if possible. It supports his analysis of the 
TM gap as base-generated pro. He notes that “dative constructions are characterized 
by a [...] well-known restriction: their second object can be a pronominal only very 
marginally (if at all)” (p. 122), (54)a. Pronominal DOs do improve if the 10 is light 

(54)b, a fact that Oehrle (1976) describes more generally as the requirement that the 
DO be more prominent than the 10 on the scale clitics < me/it < us/you / other 3 rd 
person pronouns < everything else (p. 169). Cinque observes that if the 10 is a pronoun, 
DO TM gaps turn out to be impeccable (54)c, which goes in the expected direction. 24 

(54) (a) *1 gave that man it/them. 

(b) ??I gave ‘im THEM. 

(c) Books are not easy to give him e. (Cinque 1990:123) 

If Cinque has identified the correct pattern, then the TM gap is a (null) pronoun. It 
is not a trace, which is not subject to Oehrle’s constraint. This supports A-Agree over 
A-movement. 

4 . 3.2 The Highest Subject Restriction 

Another positional restriction on the gap in OP clauses is that it cannot be the 
subject of the matrix of the OP clause. This contrasts with both regular w/i-movement 
and with subject-gap infinitival relatives (Williams 1980, Browning 1989:25fi, Bhatt 
1999), (55). 

(55) (a) *Nuwa is easy e to halt the flood. 

(b) the woman e to halt the flood. 

(c) the woman that e halted the flood. 

I propose to identify the phenomenon with the Highest Subject Restriction known 
from work on resumptive constructions. This blocks a pronoun (but not a trace) from 
being A-bound too locally, e.g. from occupying [Spec, TP] if bound from within the C- 
system of the same functional sequence; this is illustrated in (56) for Czech (see Borer 
1984, McCloskey 1990, Shlonsky 1992, Boeckx 2003:83ffi). 

(56) (a) To je ta holka i [co se *(ji i ) von Ubil], 

that is that girl such.that se her-DAT he-NOM appealed.he 

That’s the girl that he appealed to. 
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(b) To je ta holka^co (*vona j ) se mu UbilaJ. 

that is that girl such.that she-NOM se he-DAT appealed.she 
That’s the girl that appealed to him. (Czech) 

Some types of strong agreement are subject to a similar Anti-Agreement Effect (Ouhalla 
1993, Richards 2001:147ff). The two phenomena are probably one and the same, for 
example because this kind of strong agreement is a pronoun in the relevant respect 
(Ouhalla 1993, Rezac 2004a: 245ff). It is unlikely that the OP clause matrix, which is 
infinitival, has agreement of any sort. Straightforwardly interpreted then, the appear¬ 
ance Highest Subject Restriction on the OP-gap chain is indicative of the gap being a 
base-generated pronoun rather than an A-movement trace (copy). 25 

4.3.3 Subject/object asymmetries in TM gaps 

Pronominal nature of the gap might be recruited to explain the subject/object asym¬ 
metries it shows. Extraction from embedded subject positions in wfi-movement is 
well-formed: the subject of an ECM infinitive, a tensed bridge verb complement 
lacking a complementizer, and small clause subject, all extract without a problem. 
In tough-movement however, gaps in these positions are subject to varying degrees 
of degradation, (57)a. This cannot reflect a general ban on left branch gaps, since 
selected-for left branch gaps are not nearly as degraded, (57)b. 

(57) (a) *Smith was easy for Jones to expect e to recover. 

(b) Smith was easy for Jones to force e to recover. 

(Chomsky 1973:254 note 33) 

The pattern of goodness and degradation in extraction from embedded subject and 
object positions for the entire group involving non-overt operators in infinitival 
clauses is nuanced; see Browning (1989:131-5). To summarize her conclusions for 
TM gaps: (i) both subject and object gaps are degraded (though this needs to be set 
against a number of quite good object gaps, e.g. (47)), but subject gaps more so; (ii) 
small clause complement subjects are the least degraded among subject gaps; (iii) the 
semantics of the embedded verb plays a role (cf. also Dalrymple and King 2000:15, 
here (58)d vs. (58)e); (iv) intervening tensed clauses degrade grammaticality (cf. ex. 
(48)); (v) there is amelioration if the clause hosting the subject gap has be or a modal. 

(58) (a) ?Mary was difficult for anyone to consider e arrogant. (Browning 1989:132) 

(b) *Mary was difficult for Jane to believe e to understand the problem. 

(Browning 1989:132) 

(c) ??This problem was difficult for me to believe Mary to understand e. 

(Browning 1989:132) 

(d) *Smith was easy for Jones to expect e to recover. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:15, from Berman 1973) 
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(e) This analysis was hard for us to prove e to be correct. 

(Dalrymple and King 2000:15, from Nanni 1978, attributed to 

Barbara Partee). 

Browning (1989:135fF.) and Cinque (1990:105f., 119-121) note that similar subject/ 
object asymmetries also show up for A-gaps in weak islands, (59). Since for Cinque 
island-internal gaps are pro, he takes this as evidence that TM gaps are pro as well. 
However, there is not at hand in this case a neat explanation as to what degrades these 
subject gaps, since pronouns in these positions are fine. 26 This evidence then is less 
telling about the nature of the TM gap. 

(59) (a) ??Which guy did John wonder when to expect e to show up? 

(Browning 1989:135) 

(b) ?Which gift did John wonder when to expect PRO to receive e? 

(Browning 1989:135) 

It is worth mentioning here another classical puzzle involving subject gaps: the TM 
gap is strongly ungrammatical if it is the subject in the Romance ECM construction 
(Rizzi 1982, Kayne 1981) or triggers the qui complementizer in French (cf. Rizzi 
1990:56fF., 97, and references): see Browning (1989:138ff.), Cinque (1990:107ff.). 
The same subject positions also cannot host gaps in weak islands, and again Cinque 
suggests reducing both phenomena to conditions on pro. 

4 . 3.4 Montalbetti’s Overt Pronoun Constraint 

Montalbetti’s (1984) Overt Pronoun Constraint OPC prevents a quantifier or the trace 
of its A-extraction from ^-binding an overt pronoun if pro is available, although a 
bound pro may itself bind an overt pronoun. 

(60) (a) Muchos estudiantes j piensan que ellos^^pro^. son inteligentes. 

many students think that they are intelligent 

Many students think that they are intelligent. (Montalbetti 1984:82) 

(b) A quienes. Pedro convencio t. de que ellos tj/ .son tontos? 
a who Pedro convinced of that they are foolish 

Who did Pedro convince that they are foolish? (Montalbetti 1984:98) 

(c) Muchos estudiantes i dijeron que pro . piensan que ellos j son intelligentes. 

many students said that think that they are intelligent 

Many students said that they think they are intelligent. 

(Montalbetti 1984:90) 

(d) A quienes . Pedro convencio de que pro. digan que ellos i son tontos? 

a who Pedro convinced of that say that they are foolish 

Who did Pedro convince to say that they are foolish? 

(Montalbetti 1984:101) 

Montalbetti (1984:157f.) notes that in Spanish to ugh -movement, the gap behaves like 
a bound pro in being able to license a farther pronoun, rather than like the trace of 
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A-extraction which could not. Cinque (1990:127ff.) adds this as an argument in favor 
of treating the TM gap as a null pronoun rather than a trace. 27 

(61) Muchos estudiantes i son faciles de convencere j deque ellos j viajena Lima. 

many students are easy of convince of that they travel to Lima 

Many students are easy to convince to travel to Lima. (Montalbetti 1984:157) 

4.3.5 Condition C and Strong Cross-Over 

There is one solid piece of evidence that the gap does not behave as a regular pronoun: 
the OP-gap chain is subject to strong cross-over if it crosses a pronoun, (62)a. 28 

(62) (a) Antero Vipunen. would be difficult PRO arb to convince him ?;i/ „./ *himself. 

that I admire t.. 

) 

(b) Antero Vipunen. is easy OP. PRO arb to spot t. in a crowd. 

(c) * Antero Vipunem is possible [ cp t’ PRO to like t] 

The validity of this conclusion depends on what strong cross-over is. Chomsky 
(1981:203ff.) treats it as Condition C applied to A-traces, which thus behave as R- 
expressions. Tension arises between the legitimacy of tough- movement, where the TM 
subject is ultimately linked to an A-bound (OP-bound) gap on standard accounts, and 
using Condition C to rule out improper movement in (62)c where t. as an A-trace (of 
t-’) is illegitimately bound by John i because of Condition C. This has led to the standard 
formulation where Condition C requires a to be free in the domain of the head of its 
maximal chain, defined as the history of the movement of a (Chomsky 1981:193-204, 
1986b: 113f., Brody 1993:8ff.). Thus, while him in (62)a triggers Condition C for t, 
John does not trigger it for t. in (62)b because the chain of f. ends in OP p Since possible 
does not select an OP clause, the only representation of (62)c is with John illegitimately 
binding t. within the latter’s maximal chain (terminating at John j). Higginbotham 
(1983) and Postal (1997, 2004: chapter 7) present significant challenges to treating 
strong crossover as Condition C, leaving the phenomenon without a clear explana¬ 
tion. Here it suffices to note that even approaching it as Condition C in (62)a, the fact 
that the null pronoun in the gap bears an A-feature, an extra formally interpretable 
property normally associated with topic, focus, etc., might subject it to Condition C in 
the manner of an R-expression. 

4.4 The distribution of pure A-Agree 

Although there is reason to be cautions, there is evidence that the TM gap behaves like 
a null pronoun rather than an A-trace/copy. The location of the gap is constrained by 
the locality of A-Agree, so this pronoun enters into pure A-Agree with C op , without 
any displacement consequent on this relation itself. I assume that the pronoun has an 
A-feature that renders it active for the A-system, so I will refer to it as pro k . 

Pro^ requires Agree to eliminate its A-feature. The C op head of OP clauses, which 
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has an A-probe, considers pro A a match and Agree between the two satisfies the 
requirements of both. Following Brody (1993:8f.), I have been assuming that C op (like 
e.g. C Q ) is subject to selection, accounting for why impossible but not (not) possible is a 
TM trigger. Three related questions arise: (i) whether are there non-arbitrary restric¬ 
tions on the selection of C op ; (ii) why does C op require pro k and is not content with 
e.g. a relative pronoun; (iii), and vice versa, why is pro k limited to clauses with C op 
and does not appear in clauses that have a suitable A-probe provided the semantics 
does not require that the A-probe have another goal, for example why can pro k not 
appear in a regular clause under topicalization. Some headway on answering these 
seems possible. 

Consider the general class of “On wh-movement constructions” in English 
(Chomsky 1977, Browning 1989). W/i-questions and topicalizations, which may be 
finite or non-finite, necessarily have an overt goal for their A-relation which moves to 
their left periphery, (63). Let’s set these apart from those whose left periphery need not 
be overtly filled by the A-goal. 

(63) I don’t know what/*0 (I want) to bake. 

Among the rest, there is a split between those whose topmost clause must be tensed, 
namely tensed relatives, clefts, and comparatives, and those where it must be infini¬ 
tival, namely infinitival relatives, tough -movement OP clauses, degree clauses, and 
purpose clauses; parasitic gaps are possible with both infinitival and tensed clauses 
(Culicover 2001). Browning (1989:127ff.) views tense as significant. Only the tensed 
group may have overt an A-phrase, deletable up to recoverability (Chomsky and 
Lasnik 1977), (64), while the infinitival group must use “null operators” (with one 
exception, below), (65). Levin (1983, 1984) develops an attractive explanation for 
this: overt A-phrases require Case(-like) licensing, which a tensed but not an infini¬ 
tival T provides to its local [Spec, CP]. It is also only the tensed group, setting aside 
parasitic gaps, which shows relative insensitivity to depth of embedding, intervening 
tensed clauses, and subject/object asymmetries (aside from fhaf-trace). One could take 
degradation in these contexts to arise from the null nature of this group’s A-phrase. 
However, as Browning (1989:144f.) observes, infinitival relatives do in fact allow overt 
operators, provided they pied-pipe other material, (66). 29 

(64) Overt operator in tensed constructions 

(a) the dragon who talked with Ath 

(b) John has more money than what I have. (Browning 1989:127) 

(65) Overt operator in TM 

(a) Wade and Guingelot are easy/too mysterious (*who) to talk about at length. 

(b) *Wade and Guingelot are easy/too mysterious about whom to talk at length. 
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(66) Overt operator in infinitival relatives 

(a) A person * (who) to invite. (Browning 1989:127) 

(b) This is a pleasant room in which to work (Chomsky 1981:309) 

(c) a(n easy) topic [about which to write] (Wilder 1991:126) 

Table 1 gives a more comprehensive overview of the different tensed and infinitival 
constructions apart from questions and topicalizations; for examples and discussion, 
see Browning (1989) and Cinque (1990) in general, Montalbetti (1984) for the Overt 
Pronoun Constraint OPC, and Bhatt (1999) for infinitival relatives. The properties 
are self-explanatory given the preceding discussion, except for the category of overt 
subject; this refers to whether the clause of the relevant construction allows an overt 
subject. 


Table 1. Properties of “On wh-movement constructions” 


Diagnostic 

TM 

Degree 

clauses 

Parasitic 

gaps 

Infinitival 

relatives 

Tensed relatives 
and questions 

Sensitive to A-islands 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Creates A-islands 

yes 

yes 

unknowable 

unknowable 

yes 

Licenses PGs 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Highest subject gap 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

DO gap in DOC 

no 

no 

no 

yes* 

yes 

S/O asymmetries 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no** 

Montalbetti’s OPC 

pronoun 

? 

? 

? 

tracet 

Adjunct gap 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

Tense sensitivity 

high 

high 

high 

mild 

low 

Embedding sensitivity 

high 

high 

high 

mild 

low 

Highest clause tense 

inf. 

inf. 

inf./fin. 

inf. 

fin. 

Overt subject 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Overt operator 

no 

no 

no 

pied-piped 

yes 


* Cf. ?Lookingfor a book to give a friend? vs. ?*This book is difficult to give a friend. 

** Yes if the gap is in an island. 

t Montalbetti’s OPC diagnoses as a trace the gap in tensed questions; for the more complex 
situation of relative clause gaps, see Montalbetti (1984:138 note 18). 

The pattern indicates that TM OP clauses, degree clauses, and parasitic gaps go 
together, falling under the pure A-Agree by C op analysis. 30 On the other hand, the 
pattern of infinitival relatives suggests that tvfi-movement is at least an option, leading 
to the possibility of overt operators (though obligatorily deleted under recoverability), 
which the C op group cannot have. Such a conclusion would remove subject/object 
asymmetries from the diagnostic characteristics of pro A ; perhaps that is just as well, 
since as noted there is no clear understanding of how they arise. 

C op thus shows no correlation with finiteness or the possibility of overt subjects. 
The contrast between it and infinitival relatives in the possibility of overt operators 
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is valuable: it suggests that C op must be stipulated to simply not project a specifier, 
namely to not have an EPP/OCC feature in current terminology. One could press this 
conclusion to answer question (ii) posed above, why C op cannot have an overt goal 
such as a relative pronoun instead of pro k . If such an overt goal requires movement 
under Agree, it cannot be the goal of C op . Relative pronouns in English are a good 
example: they must move to [Spec, CP] (or be contained within a constituent that 
does), and cannot stay in-situ: 

(67) (a) The palette which Narmer had requested. 

(b) The palette (that) Narmer had requested 0/*which. 

(c) The palette such that Narmer had requested it/*'which. 

This leaves questions (i) and (iii): is there a deeper principle underlying the external 
distribution of C op clauses apart from arbitrary selection (much as the distribution of 
C Q partly reduces to the semantics of questions), and why does pro k require C op rather 
than e.g. topicalization. Browning’s (1989:26fi, 53ff.) idea is that the <p-features of OP, 
for her pro in an A-position and here pro with an A-feature, must be identified, in the 
sense of Rizzi (1986). This is promising: tough -movement and perhaps degree clauses 
involve <p-Agree between C op and a higher T where <p-features are expressed, and the 
licensing of parasitic gaps refers to cp/Case features as well (Culicover 2001:35ff. and 
literature cited therein). 

Two broad groups of C op occurrences should therefore exist. First, C op in selected 
positions (compatible with it semantically) that lie within the reach of a higher cp- 
Agree. This ultimately identifies the <p-features of pro k . T Agrees with C op which has 
Agreed with pro k . Tough -movement belongs here. Second, unselected adjuncts where 
the parasitic gap mechanism works, whatever it be. 31 This approach solves questions 
(i) and (iii) both. The distribution of pro k is tied to the distribution of C op because 
only C 0p is such that it both gets <p-features from pro k and makes them available to 
external cp-Agree (section 3.2); and C op must occur in contexts where a cp-identifica- 
tion mechanism such as cp-Agree is available, because by the answer to question (i) it 
requires pro k as goal. 


5. Conclusion 

I end my discussion of to ugh -movement here. Of the four core problems laid out at 
the outset, the subject-gap linking problem falls out from just the syntax-semantics 
mapping needed for the interpretation of non-thematic positions, as does the scat¬ 
tered interpretation of TM subjects for quantification and selection. The subject-gap 
correlation problem also largely emerges from the same system, with the need to 
stipulate the limitation of cp-transparent clauses to copy-raising verbs in English. 
The OP-gap problem is a collection of anomalous behaviors on the part of the gap in 
contrast to more usual A- movement gaps; treating the tough-movement gap as a null 
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pronoun with an A-feature, pro A , that undergoes pure A-Agree with a higher C op , is 
promising. The fact that this pro A must be licensed by Agree and that C op does not 
project a specifier limits them to co-occurring with each other. Finally, the selection 
problem has been addressed in terms of the distribution of C op . Browning’s hypoth¬ 
esis, still in need of a deeper understanding but with the air of explanation to it, leads 
us to expect C op in configurations where the cp-features it gets from the gap are exter¬ 
nally identified, and this fits its actual distribution. 


Notes 

* I am grateful to comments from the audience of the Minimalist Theorizing workshop, and 
to Cedric Boeckx as organizer and editor. This works develops the ideas skeched out in Rezac 
(2004a: chapter 3, esp. p. 187ff.), and for comments on that section I am grateful to Gabriela 
Alboiu, Diane Massam, and Peter Svenonius. Melanie Jouitteau has patiently borne the brunt of 
my quest for tough- movement and copy-raising in French, and Susana Bejar, for reconstruction 
therein in English. Thanks go also Glyn Hicks who pointed out a couple of inaccuracies in the 
nick of time. Remaining problems are mine. This work was partly funded by SSHRC grants 
#752-2000-1545, #756-2004-0389, and UPV-EHU grant #9 UPV 00114.130-160.09-2004 U. 

1 . This has led Chomsky (1995: chapter 3) to the reintroduction of generalized transformations, 
in order to allow the S-structure insertion of a complex TM subject; cf. Uriagereka (2000), 
Lasnik and Uriagereka (1988:147). 

2 . Wilder (1991:123, 128-9) notes some intriguing but limited counter-examples involving 
clausal arguments: 

(i) [For him to be top of the class] is hard to believe e. (Wilder 1991:123) 

(ii) *1 believe for him to be the top of the class. (Wilder 1991:123) 

3 . Keeping only to those syntactically visible at all as diagnosed by A-movement, like tabs in 
Tabs seem to be kept on Kate / They keep tabs on Kate and unlike the bucket in Kate kicked the 
bucket / *1he bucket was kicked by Kate. 

4 . Cf. however Lasnik and Fiengo (1974:552), who point out that the OP clause degrades as a 
passive infinitive, just like the complement of restructuring verbs like try. 

5 . Epstein (1984) argues that it is present as a covert universal argument even if not overt. Note 
that there may be other (typically left-peripheral) /or-phrases around that are not experiencer 
arguments. 

6 . Indeed, Nanni (1980) points out that the OP clause cannot be pied-piped by wh-movement 
of the trigger, whether or not TM occurs, (i), (ii). Thus either wh-movement takes only minimal 
AP projection, or the OP clause right-adjoins higher than the AP, e.g. at the VP level, which 
accounts for Nanni’s data without positing reanalysis. 

(i) *How easy for the children to tease is John? (Nanni 1980:572) 

(ii) *How difficult for them to understand the issues was it? (Nanni 1980:578) 

7 . Here in speaking of a DP I really mean an e-type DP. Like an e-type DP (i), a quantifier 
must compose with its sister turned into a X-abstract (type (e,t)) (ii). However, while the X- 
abstract in (i) takes an e-type DP as an argument, it is the generalized quantifier denoted by 
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a quantified DP (type ((e,t),t)) which takes the X-abstract ((e,t)) as an argument. The variable 
bound by the derived predicate's X-abstract is interpreted through the e-type individuals that 
the generalized quantifier quantifies over, e.g. most students. Though the interpretive function- 
argument relationship is different in the two cases, the issues and mechanics discussed in this 
section are the same, so I can keep to (i). 

(i) DP( e ) : DP Xx[...x...] Pred => Pred(DP) (where DP substitues for x in Pred) 

(ii) [QDP]^ t y QP Xx[...x...] Pred => Q(DP)(Pred) (where Q binds x in Pred) 

8 . However, this detail of the proposal does not play a crucial role in the treatment of tough- 
movement itself, which could do with formulating Predicate Abstraction to operate on Agree- 
valued cp (index) features directly. 

9 . Cf. Branigan and MacKenzie (2001:405, 399 note 14), Rezac (2004a: 136f.) for the blocking 
of cross-clausal agreement by the addition of a matrix cp-accessible goal. 

10 . This can be implemented by giving C interveners a designated cp-set whose unique index 
will be compatible with Merge of the it expletive only (cf. Lasnik 1999:136), or by assuming that 
the intervener is really it rather than C in a structure [ it CP] (Rosenbaum 1965: chapters 1, 2, 
Moro 1997:173ff., Anagnostopoulou 2003:187); see Rezac (2004b) for discussion. 

11 . I ignore here whether interaction with phase theory needs to be further specified (cf. 
Branigan and MacKenzie 2001, Bruening 2001, Svenonius 2004), and whether cp-Agree is 
directly with the goal in violation of the Activity Condition (op. cit.) or whether it proceeds via 
the head that the goal has Agreed with in its clause as in Rezac (2004a: 199ff.). Section 4 here 
argues that OP in tough-movement is just a C that has Agreed with the gap, avoiding the latter 
question for English. 

12 . The glosses are taken from the cited originals and employ the following abbreviations: 
arabic numerals ( 1 , 2 , etc.) for person, roman numerals ( 1 , 11 , etc.) for noun class, f feminine, 
sg singular, pl plural, nom nominative, erg ergative, abs absolutive, dat dative, top topic, 
obv the obviative of the Algonquian languages, se Romance se-type particle, neg negation, 
nmlz nominalizing affix, asp aspect, perf perfect, pres present tense, past past tense, part 
participle, conj the conjunct order of the Algonquian languages, fv the final vowel of the Bantu 
verb, ca complementizer agreement, sa subject agreement. 

13 . Unless the experiencer is an anaphor, in which case it arguably cannot itself control PRO. 

14 . It is an open question whether OP in (i) should be subject to Condition B triggered by the 
TM subject. Watanabe’s (2000) treatment of Switch Reference and Borer’s (1989) treatment of 
control imply that interpretable cp-features in the C-system of a clause are subject to Conditions 
A and B with respect to arguments of the next higher clause (though Landau’s 2000 development 
of Borer 1989 does not). If Condition B should apply, OP cannot be pro; the analysis of section 4 
here where OP is just A- Agree by C op with pro in the TM gap would be required. 

(i) Tilqj is easy [OPj to like ej 

15 . This also suggests a solution to a long-standing problem: the TM gap may not be an adjunct 
(i), (ii), which is anomalous even in comparison to other constructions with obligatorily null 
operators, (iii) (Browning 1989:118ff., Cinque 1990:104). If the gap is an e-type pronoun, 
it should not be interpretable as an adjunct which is of type (e,t) or higher. The tenor of 
this solution is the same as Cinque's (1990:115ff.) explanation why adjuncts cannot escape 
islands; it leads us to expect a correlation between which adjuncts can(not) be TM subjects 
and which can(not) escape weak islands or link to resumptives (McCloskey 2002, Postal 1998, 
Cinque 1990). 
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(i) *Tuesday/*quietly is easy [to meet e]. 

(ii) *?That way may be hard [to fix the car e], 

(iii) Kate has an odd way [to fix the car e\. 

16 . This echoes Lasnik and Fiengo’s (1974) observations that the TM subject is compatible with 
the progressive, the adverb intentionally, root interpretation of modals, and being controlled by 
the subject of try. unlike, they claim, both the clausal subject construction of TM triggers, and 
raising triggers in general with or without actual raising. However, these correlation don’t seem 
to hold, though (iii) and (iv) could be argued to be control (cf. Martin 1996). 

(i) It must seem that windows are broken in order to convince the thieves to ignore the 
car. (root reading) 

(ii) It must be easy to talk to the contestant so that the audience is not too intimidated, 
(root reading) 

(iii) Now that things are seeming to come back under some control... 

(iv) Lunfan intentionally seems to be blurring the line between “puppet theater for adults” 
and “adult theater.” 

(i-iv originally inspired by Google™ searches.) 

17 . Complement object deletion COD like The boat is pretty to look at is often brought into 
relation with tough- movement. However, they differ in that (i) the COD trigger’s [Spec, TP] 
does not permit an expletive (*It is pretty to look at the boat) or an idiom chunk (* Headway 
is pretty to make in this problem), (ii) embedding the gap gives rise to sharp ungrammaticality 
(Schachter 1981, Heycock 1994:260), and (iii) the COD trigger cannot take a/or-experiencers 
(Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:566ff.). (i) and (ii) clearly suggest a different approach to subject-gap 
relation in COD than in tough-movement, a complex predicate analysis seems to have the right 
properties. 

18 . Immediately or at the phase-level, Chomsky (2000:131), the two options collapsing into one 
if there is a more abstract notion of a phase correlating with Agree, Chomsky (2004). 

19 . There is no weak cross-over for a pronoun contained in the OP-gap chain. Lasnik and Stowell 
(1991) treat this by taking OP to quantify over a singleton set; this makes sense semantically for 
example for non-restrictive relative clauses, which cannot modify true quantifiers, but not for 
TM, as in (i). However, TM should fail to trigger WCO simply because the offending pronoun 
can be X-bound by the TM subject rather than OP, as (i) shows. 

(i) No onej 2 is easy [OPj’ to get his 2 foes [to like ej. 

20 . Not only must the TM gap not be in an island, it also cannot pied-pipe the island as is 
possible with overt operators. Chomsky (2001:23f.) suggests that a can only pied-pipe if a has 
phonological features, unlike OP. 

21 . C op is part of the phase-edge of the phase it defines if it defines one, and a phase-edge 
must not be affected by deletion or spell-out until the next higher phase-head has accessed it 
(Chomsky 2000, 2001). 

22 . Terence Langendoen, Kalish-Landon, and Dore (1973) have shown that for some English 
speakers, wfi-questions (with an overt wh- word) are fine with an IO gap, and they suggest a 
processing account of the degradation for all speakers. The TM gap degradation seems worse, 
but this may be because the X-binder of the gap, OP, is non-overt. 

23 . Though see Nakamura (1997) for discussion of the ban on DO-extraction in the Bantu 
languages. 
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24 . The fact that they are impeccable rather than less degraded as the corresponding DO 
pronouns are, Cinque thinks to follow from the pro being between a 3 rd person pronoun and a 
wh-bound variable/trace. 

25 . The classical treatment of (55) would be that an A-trace is out because the subject position 
lacks Case and is not properly governed, but it is less clear why PRO could not be A-bound in 
the manner of a (resumptive) pronoun. 

26 . A more serious objection would arise if subject/object asymmetries of this type were to 
arise in cases of genuine A-movement that cannot be analyzed as pro resumption. However, 
although subject/object asymmetries do indeed show up with A-movement occasionally, for 
example in middle-field quantifier movement in Icelandic, they group ECM subjects with 
objects as good gaps against finite subjects as bad gaps (themselves good gaps in that language 
for topicalization): see Svenonius (2000). 

27 . A caveat must be raised here: the argument holds only provided that Spanish TM is truly 
TM, rather than a type of restructuring as French TM seems to be (cf. Kayne 1975:340 note 
76, Kayne 1989:250-1 and 257 note 50, Miller and Sag 1997:626, Abeille et al. 1998, Tellier 
2001:342, Cinque 2002); so probably also in Italian (Rizzi 1982:26). 

28 . The data in (62)a are somewhat murky; certainly him=j is bad, but him=i is not very good 
either, and it may be impossible to construct a more contrastive example. “Reanalysis” would 
lead us to expect himself., also bad. 

29 . Parasitic gaps are possible when tensed and never allow overt operators, (i). But this may 
have to do with the preposition before, in the same way that the lack of wh-movement in for-to 
infinitives has been taken as due to the Doubly Filled Comp filter. 

(i) What did everyone review t before (*what) I readpg? 

30 . The only anomaly seems to be adjunct gaps in degree clauses, (i). The too/enough 
constructions which take degree clauses may also predicate their subject of a gap-less clause, 
often called (negative) result clause (Lasnik and Fiengo 1974:537ff., Browning 1989:27ff., 64), 
which may have a specified subject or a PRO controlled the matrix subject, unlike degree (and 
OP) clauses with gaps, (ii). (i) could be an example of a negative result clause, eliminating the 
problem. However, Lasnik and Fiengo (1974:558) observe that such gapless negative result 
clauses seem impossible unless they do in fact have subject-controlled PRO or a for- to infinitive, 
(iic). I have no good understanding of how (i) escapes this requirement. 

(i) Tuesday is too soon to leave. 

(ii) a This problentj is too abstract for there to be an easy solution (to itj). 
b This problentj is too abstract PROj to be easily solved. 

c This problentj is too abstract (*for Bill) to solve itj. 
d For whom is this problentj too abstract to solve 01* itj. 

31 . This could be cp-Agree, though with v rather than T, perhaps going some way to explaining 
the cp/Case-parallelism requirements on the real and parasitic gaps. On the other hand, heads 
of adjuncts are not generally accessible to external cp-Agree, as adverbial DPs show, so the 
mechanism might be unrelated. 
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Abstract 

Spanish is split in two dialects with respect to agreement in Existential Constructions 
(SEC): SI and SII. In SI the verb has default agreement, but in SII, it agrees with the acc 
internal nominal. Both SI and SII ban [person] nominals, even with list-readings. I 
propose that SECs have a vP, and v has only [number]. Then [person] nominals are not 
allowed, given that that cp-incomplete heads cannot Case-value cp-complete nominals. 
In SII, T has an interpretable [person] feature, and can probe v, producing the effect 
of object-agreement, since T has only one uninterpretable feature, [number], as small 
v does. In SI, small v (cp-incomplete) cannot value the cp-features of T (<p-complete); 
therefore, T needs to resort to default agreement. 


o. Introduction 

In Spanish Existential Constructions (SEC) (la), the internal nominal (which corre¬ 
sponds to the so called “associate” in English) receives Accusative Case (acc), as we 
can see from the presence of the acc clitic (CL) in (lb): 

(1) a. Hay un hombre en la habitation 

Is a man in the room 
There is a man in the room. 

b. Lo hay 
cl-acc is 

In addition, Spanish is split in two dialects with respect to SEC. In Spanish Dialect I 
(SI) the verb has default agreement (3rd person, singular): 

(2) Hubo dos hombres en la fiesta SI 

was two men at the party 

There were two men at the party. 

But in Spanish Dialect II (SII), the verb agrees with the acc nominal, even if this is 
a clitic: 1 
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(3) a. Hubieron dos hombres en la fiesta SII 

were two men at the party 

There were two men at the party. 

b. Los hubieron 

CL-acc were 

Given that the nominal [dos hombres] is Accusative, as shown by the cliticization, the 
data are a direct challenge for theories that link together Agreement and Case (like 
Chomsky 2000, 2001a,b). In SII, the nominal seems to be in agreement with T, but 
T cannot be its Case-licensor because T does not value acc. This means that Chom¬ 
sky’s 2000 account of English Existential constructions cannot be directly extended 
to Spanish. 

In this paper, I will present an analysis of SEC that nevertheless supports the rela¬ 
tion between Case and Agreement, as well as the operation Agree (Chomsky 2000, 
2001 a,b), by postulating a small v in SEC. The proposal is compatible with other 
studies that have proposed that there are several types of small v, with different proper¬ 
ties (see Boeckx 2003, Legate 2003 among others). 

I will contend that small v is cp-incomplete. This small v will probe the internal 
nominal and will check its Case only if the nominal is also cp-incomplete. This proposal 
predicts that nominals that are <p-complete, for instance proper nouns or some 
personal pronouns, will be banned from haber sentences, given the inability of this 
cp-incomplete small v to check the Case of cp-complete nominals; I demonstrate that 
the prediction is borne out - the elements in question are disallowed in SEC even with 
list readings, in contrast with English. 2 

I will argue that the difference in agreement between the two dialects comes from 
a difference in the specification of cp-features in the corresponding Tense (T). We will 
see that as a result of this difference, in SII, the operation Agree can value the cp-feature 
of T using the small v as a goal, but in SI Agree fails to do so, and therefore T in this 
dialect has to resort to a mechanism of default agreement. Interestingly, the verb is 
irregular in SI, but it tends to regularize in SII, a fact that will be attributed to the differ¬ 
ence in the process of cp-valuation. 

This analysis will also allow me to explain a number of additional properties 
and procedures in Spanish, including some correlations between SI and SII with 
respect to agreement in temporal existential constructions, raising verbs with haber 
(have, be-existential) and certain issues regarding the syntax of estar (be-locative) and 
parecer (seem). I will also suggest that my proposal, if extended to all Spanish small 
vs, in the relevant respects, explains the syntax of acc Spanish objects, in particular, 
it predicts that, if the <p-incompleteness of the small v prevents this category from 
valuing the Case of direct object (DO) when the DO is cp-complete, then the DO must 
raise to check its Case with another head (a dative head), which is allowed in a small 
v with external argument, explaining the presence of the preposition that precedes 
these objects. 
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The paper is organized in the following way. In Section 1, I will give arguments 
in favor of the idea that haber is a subject-less verb. In Section 2 I will present the 
proposal that there is a small v in SEC. In Section 3, I will refine the proposal, by 
proposing that the small v in haber-sentences is tp-incomplete and that, in SII but not 
in SI, T has an interpretable cp-feature; some consequences of this idea will also be 
discussed with respect to temporal existential constructions and raising verbs, as well 
as some dialectal differences in Spanish. In Section 4 I will suggest that the source for 
the small v is the necessity for Spanish to license Small Clauses with acc, a fact that is 
very well attested. In Section 5,1 will provide an account of certain peculiarities of the 
Definiteness Effect in Spanish, using the special type of small v I am proposing, as well 
as an explanation for the syntax of acc objects. Section 6 presents the conclusions. 


l. The nominal in a Haber -sentence is not its subject 

There is a long standing tradition among Spanish grammarians in favor of consid¬ 
ering the internal nominal of SEC an object, not a subject - see Fernandez-Soriano 
and Taboas-Baylin (1999:1754-1759) for a review of traditional grammar analyses 
of haber sentences, and also Suner 1982a,b, Torrego 1984, Diaz 2004, among others. 
The main arguments are the post verbal position and the acc cliticization. However, 
this position has been challenged occasionally. 3 In this section I will give arguments 
that the internal nominal is not a subject. An important question that needs to be 
addressed first is what I mean by “subject”. In the tradition started by Chomsky 1965, 
“subject” is not a primitive notion, but it is defined structurally, namely, it is whatever 
is in [Spec, TP] . 4 1 will adopt this notion here. 

Given that, at first glance, it seems obviously true that the nominal in SEC is not 
the subject: it is post-verbal, and since Spanish is a SVO language, this could mean 
that the nominal is not in [Spec, TP], There could be, however, other reasons why 
the nominal is post-verbal (and Spanish does accept post-verbal subjects, as it is well 
known). First, it is possible that the verb raises overtly to a higher position, leaving 
behind the nominal. 5 Second, the nominal could raise to [Spec, TP] covertly, which 
would mean that it is a LF-subject. In fact, we will see that in some cases the nominal 
precedes the verb overtly. In spite of these possibilities, I will claim that the internal 
nominal in Spanish haber-sentences is not a subject in any point in the syntactic deri¬ 
vation. I take this to mean that (i) the nominal is not in [Spec, TP] in overt Syntax, (ii) 
the nominal is not in [Spec, TP] in LF, and (iii) when the nominal is fronted, still it is 
not in [Spec, TP] (but in a higher projection). 

i.i The nominal is not in [Spec, TP] in overt syntax 

In order to show that the internal nominal in haber-sentences is not in [Spec, TP], 
I will compare haber with estar, a closely related verb that does have a subject. 6 
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Remember that in English we have two possibilities for existentials: 

(4) a. There is a man in the room, 
b. A man is in the room. 

In Spanish, (4a) and (4b) have different verbs, haber and estar, as illustrated below : 7 8 

(5) a. Hay un hombre en el jardin 

Is a man in the garden 
There is a man in the garden. 

b. Un hombre esta en el jardin 
A man is in the garden 
A man is in the garden. 

This difference suggests that the nominal has a status in esfar-sentences that is different 
from the status it has in haber-sentences. To be more precise, the nominal is in [Spec, 
TP] with estar, but not with haber. 

One argument that the nominal is not in [Spec, TP] with haber-sentences is 
provided by Diaz 2004. Taking advantage of the fact that extraction from 0-positions 
is much easier than extraction from non-0-positions, Diaz (2004:70-71), who is inves¬ 
tigating SI, presents this contrast between extraction from haber and estar: 

( 6 ) a. Hay [algunos libros de sintaxis] en mi cuarto SI 

There-is some books of syntax in my room 
There are some books about Syntax in my room. 

b. ^De que hay [algunos libros t ] en mi cuarto? 

Of what there-is some books in my room 

About what there are some books in my room. 

(7) a. [Algunos libros de sintaxis] estan en mi cuarto. 

Some books of Syntax are in my room 
Some books about Syntax are in my room. 

b. * ^De que estan [algunos libros t ] en mi cuarto? 

Of what there-is some books in my room 

About what are the books in my room? 

[Adapted from Diaz 2004:70-71] 

In ( 6 ) wh-extraction is possible, which means that the post-verbal nominal is in its 0- 
position. However, in (7), wh-extraction is not possible, which can be accounted for if 
the preverbal nominal is in [Spec, TP], These data can be replicated in SII, where wh- 
extraction is possible despite the fact that the nominal is in agreement with the verb 
(which is normally considered a property of subjects): 

( 8 ) a. Habian algunos libros de sintaxis en mi cuarto. SII 

There-were some books of syntax in my room 
There were some books about Syntax in my room. 
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b. ^De que habian algunos libros en mi cuarto? SII 

Of what there-were some books in my room 

About what there were some books in my room. 

Additional evidence comes from deletion in coordinate structures. In some instances, 
the Spanish verb can raise over the subject, which stays in [Spec, TP]. If haber-sentences 
were this type of sentence, and its nominal were in [Spec, TP], it should be possible 
to delete it when a haber -sentence is coordinated with another sentence whose post¬ 
verbal subject is identical to the nominal in the haber- sentence. As observed by Suner 
1982a: 104), haber-sentences fail to allow deletion under identity, even in SII: 

(9) * Habian y olian agradablemente dos docenasde rosas SII 

There-were and smelled pleasingly two dozens of roses 

Two dozens of roses were there and smelled pleasingly. 

[Suner 1982a: 104, with slight changes] 

This means that the nominal in the first conjunct (which is a haber-sentence) is not 
in the same position as the nominal in the second conjunct. If in the second conjunct 
the nominal is in [Spec, TP], it cannot be in [Spec, TP] in the first one. Compare this 
example with (10): 

(10) Irradiaban luz y olian agradablemente dos docenas de rosas 
gave-out light and smelled pleasingly two dozens of roses 
[Suner 1982a: 121 ff. 95] 

In this example, the first verb does have a subject, so it can be deleted under identity 
in the coordinated structure. Notice that the nominal in esfar-sentences can undergo 
deletion under identity, which is evidence that it is in [Spec, TP]: 

(11) Las rosas estaban en la sala y olian agradablemente 
The roses were in the room and smelled pleasingly 

From these data we conclude that the nominal is not overtly in [Spec, TP] in haber- 
sentences (in constrast to esfar-sentences), thus the post-verbal position cannot be 
derived by raising the verb over this position. 

1.2 The nominal is not in [Spec, TP] in LF 

Regarding the position of the nominal in LF, we have some evidence from control 
structures. A subject PRO can be interpreted as coreferential with the matrix subject 
(obtaining de se readings), as in (12): 

(12) Dos hombreSj creen PRO; estar en la luna 
Two men believe to be in the moon 

This is not possible if the embedded verb is existential haber (in SI and SII): 
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(13) *Dos hombreSj creenPROj haber en el jardin 
Two men believe to be in the garden 

I take this as evidence that the nominal in haber-sentences is not a subject even in 
LF. As expected, estar allows Control (and a de se reading). This is evidence that the 
nominal is a subject with estar: 

(14) a. Un hombrej cree PRO ; estar en el jardin 

A man believe to be in the garden 

b. *Un hombre ; cree PRO ; haber en el jardin 
A man believe to be in the garden 

1.3 When the nominal is fronted, it is not in [Spec, TP] 

Up to this point, we have evidence that the internal nominal in haber -sentences 
cannot be either an overt subject or an LF subject, that is, it does not undergo A-move- 
ment outside VP at any point of the derivation. Sometimes, however, we can front 
the nominal to the left, but this requires contrastive intonation - as in many cases of 
topicalization - which is represented with capital letters in (15b). Under normal into¬ 
nation, the sentence is ungrammatical if the nominal is fronted (15a) - as discussed in 
Torrego (1984:335), Runner (1992:288) and others: 8 

(15) a. ?? Un hombre habia en el jardin 

A man was in the garden 

b. UN HOMBRE habia en el jardin 

A MAN was in the garden 

A MAN there was in the garden. 

Given that A-movement does not receive contrastive intonation, this fronting cannot 
be to [Spec, TP]. The same conclusion comes from raising constructions. As observed 
by Suner (1982a: 104) and Torrego (1984:332), in both dialects, if a nominal is fronted 
in raising constructions with haber, it needs contrastive intonation to be fully accept¬ 
able - thus, the fronting of the nominal in (16b) cannot be to [Spec, TP]. I take it to be 
a result of A’-movement: 

(16) a. ?? Un hombre parece haber en el jardin 

A man seems to be in the garden 

b. UN HOMBRE parece haber en el jardin 

A man seems to be in the garden 

As expected, if the nominal stays in situ, no special intonation is required: 

(17) Parece haber un hombre en el jardin 
Seems to be a man in the garden 
There seems to be a man in the garden. 
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These data indicate that it is not possible for the nominal to occupy [Spec, TP] in 
haber-sentences. This sharply contrasts with esfar-sentences: 

(18) a. Un hombre estaba en el jardin 

A man was in the garden 
A man was in the garden. 

b. Un hombre parece estar en el jardin 
A man seems to be in the garden 
A man seems to be in the garden. 

Here the nominal raises to the higher [Spec, TP], No contrastive intonation is 
needed. 

Furthermore, haber, but not estar, is subject to the Definiteness Effect (DE) - see 
Bull 1943, Utley 1954, Luque Moreno 1978, among others: 9 

(19) a. *Haye 1 hombre en el jardin 

Is the man in the garden 
There is a man in the garden. 

b. El hombre estd en el jardin 
The man is in the garden 
A man is in the garden. 

In haber-sentences, the DE is preserved even if we front the nominal: 

(20) a. * EL HOMBRE habia en el jardin 

The man was in the garden 
THE MAN there was in the garden. 

b. UN HOMBRE habia en el jardin 
A man was in the garden 

A MAN there was in the garden. 

Given that, when the nominal undergoes A-movement the DE is cancelled (as in 
English), the preservation of the DE in this fronting indicates that we are not dealing 
here with A-movement. This confirms that esfar-sentences are the Spanish counter¬ 
part of non-expletive English existentials, but not haber-sentences like (20b). 

1.4 Fronting the verb 

We have seen evidence that indicates that the internal nominal does not undergo A- 
movement in fiafier-sentences, but it does in esfar-sentences: 

(21) a. Un hombre estaba en el jardin 

A man was in the garden 
A man was in the garden. 
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b. Habia un hombre en el jardin 
was a man in the garden 
There was a man in the garden. 

Thus, the nominal is in a preverbal position with estar. However the word order of 
the subject can be altered in Spanish. We can have the nominal in the preverbal or 
postverbal position with estar too: 

(22) a. El hombre estaba en el jardin 

The man was in the garden 

b. Estaba el hombre en el jardin 
Was the man in the garden 

We can account for this if we assume that the verb is in a higher position, leaving 
behind the subject in (22b). 10 This is quite generally possible in Spanish: 

(23) Camino un hombre en el jardin 
walked a man en el jardin 
A man walked in the garden. 

It is worth-noting, however, that the possibility of fronting the verb, although possible, 
is not really free in Spanish; these sentences are subject to certain restrictions and 
they may require special intonation - this is true for (23) as well as (22b). I will not 
attempt to characterize the proper contexts for this fronting; I only intend to establish 
that this word order exists, maybe for discourse reasons - for an extensive discussion 
of Spanish word order, see Contreras 1976, 1991, Rivero 1980, Hernanz and Brucart 
1987, Olarrea 1996, Ordonez 1997, Ordonez and Trevino 1999, Zubizarreta 1998, 
Goodall 2002, Zagona 2002, among others. 11 

I propose a scenario like (24) and (25) regarding the difference between haber and 
estar with respect to the word order. Here, I assume that the presence of a nominal in 
[Spec, TP] with haber makes the sentence ungrammatical; in addition, in construc¬ 
tions where a nominal raises above haber, I assume that the nominal undergoes 
A’-movement above TP: 

(24) a’. * [ Tp Un hombre habia en el jardin ] 

A man was in the garden 

a”. [ xp UN HOMBRE [ Tp habia e n el jardin]] 

A man was in the garden 

b. [ Tp Habia un hombre en el jardin] ] 

Was a man in the garden 

(25) a. [ Tp Un hombre estaba en el jardin ] 

A man was in the garden 
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b. [ xp Estaba [ Tp un hombre en el jardin] ] 

Was a man in the garden 

From the previous discussion, we can conclude that the nominal of the verb haber 
cannot be the subject. Given that the nominal is not a subject (neither in SI nor in SII), 
it is not a surprise that it receives acc, as shown from the cliticization data below: 

(26) a. Habia unas mujeres en la fiesta SI 

Was some women at the party 
There were some women at the party 

b. Las habia 

CL-FEM-PLU-ACC Was 

(27) a. Habianunas mujeres en la fiesta SII 

Were some women at the party 
There were some women at the party 

b. Las habfan 

cl-fem-plu-acc were 

Hence, as noted above, Chomsky’s solution for English Existential constructions, in 
which the associate of there undergoes Agree and is Case-checked by T (in non ECM- 
constructions), cannot be directly applied to Spanish. Since T is the head that values 
the Case of the unique nominal, the expectation is that the nominal will bear nom and 
it will agree with T. 

For SI, none of these expectations is fulfilled. In this dialect the nominal bears acc 
and does not agree with the verb: 12 

(28) a. Habfa unos ninos en el parque SI 

was some kids in the park 
There were some kids in the park. 

b. Los habfa 

cl-mas-plu-acc was 

In SII, the nominal also receives acc, but it agrees with the verb (and the agreement is 
preserved even when the object is cliticized): 

(29) a. Habfan unos ninos en el parque SII 

were some kids in the park 
There were some kids in the park. 

b. Los habfan 

cl-mas-plu-acc were 

Given this state of affairs, it seems clear that, if we want to maintain Chomsky’s Agree/ 
Case system, we must provide a source for the acc in both dialects, and explain why 
the nominal agrees with the verb in SII but not in SI. We will address these issues in 
the next section. 
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2. A small v in existentials 

In this section I will present the idea that haber-sentences in Spanish have a small v 
that is responsible for the acc Case. Actually, under Chomsky’s Agree/Case system, 
given that we have an acc object, there is no choice but to postulate a functional head 
with tp-features and the ability to probe the object, that is, small v: 

(30) a. Hay un hombre en la habitacion 

Is a man in the room 
There is a man in the room. 

(31) [TP T-cp [vP v-cp [VP hay [SC [un hombre] [en la habitacion]]]]] 

In this system, T and v have a set of uninterpretable <p-features (person, number, 
gender) that are unvalued. They probe into their c-command domain, looking for 
goals with valued cp-features - a nominal, for instance. Once they match a goal, the 
goal will value their uninterpretable <p-feature, and, as a reflex of this, the goal will 
get its uninterpretable Case-feature valued. A probe cannot be left with its <p-feature 
unvalued, since Spell Out will not be able to delete them, producing a crash. A goal 
must value its Case-feature, for the same reason. If T is the probe, the goal will be nom; 
if v is the probe, the goal will be acc. This combination of Match and (<p and Case) 
Valuation is called Agree. 

Provisionally, let me say that the operation Agree applies as follows in (30) (I will 
change some details later). The small v probes the internal nominal, and it values the 
<p-features of this nominal under Agree: 13 


Match 


V 

un hombre 

[<P= 1 

-► [<p: 3p, sing] 


[Case:_] 

Valuation 


V 

un hombre 

[cp: 3p, sing] 

[cp: 3p, sing] 


[Case: acc] 


Given this proposal, some problems immediately arise. First, according to Chomsky 
1995 (see also Holmberg and Platzack 1995), v has the lexical property of having an 
External argument and valuing the acc of the internal one. The small v that we are 
proposing can value the acc of the nominal but it does not have External argument. 
But Chomsky’s v is only a way to capture Burzio’s Generalization (BG). In fact, it is not 
a very strong one, since it leaves open a door to violate the generalization. Since, for 
Chomsky, BG is a lexical property of v, nothing prevents other kinds of v from having 
different lexical properties. In fact, if the lexical properties [external argument] and 
[valuing acc] are assumed not to necessarily correlate, we expect four types of v: 
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(33) a. [+external argument] and [+valuing acc] 

b. [+external argument] and [-valuing acc] 

c. [-external argument] and [+valuing acc] 

d. [-external argument] and [-valuing acc] 

Notice that at least two of them are attested: (33a) is Chomsky’s 2000 *v for transitive 
verbs, and (33d) is the unaccusative v. In addition, (33b) could be associated with 
unergative verbs (assuming that there is no cognate object, or that the cognate object 
does not receive acc in narrow syntax). 14 If this line of reasoning is correct, the lack 
of a v like (33c) would be a gap in the paradigm. Of course, (33c) is perfectly suited for 
Spanish existentials. 

In addition, we know that BG is violated in several languages and constructions 
(See Haider 1985, Yip, Maling and Jackendoff 1987, Marantz 1991, Reuland 2000, 
Woolford 2003, and many others). In fact, most researchers (including Burzio 2000) 
consider BG to be an epiphenomenon (see the papers in Reuland 2000). 

It is also worth noting that Marantz 1991 derives BG from his theory of dependent 
Case: acc is possible only when there is a second position available. That means that 
the notion of External role is not relevant, we just need a free position (that could be an 
expletive or even empty). This allows acc in existential constructions, with no External 
role, but with a free position (in [Spec, TP]). Then, regarding BG, the remaining ques¬ 
tion is how Marantz’s system fits in our proposal (we will return to this later). 

There is another problem with (31-32): apparently, the <p-features of T remain 
unvalued, so, under Chomsky’s system, the sentence should be ungrammatical. We 
cannot say that a null expletive EXPL takes care of the (p-features of T because exple¬ 
tives are base-generated in Spec, TP (Chomsky 2000, 2001a,b, Boskovic 2002), so T 
cannot probe EXPL (in addition EXPL is supposed to be cp-incomplete, unable to value 
the cp-features of T). 15 

According to Chomsky 2000, in English existential sentences, once T has valued 
its cp-features by probing the nominal, the expletive THERE, which is <p-incomplete, 
can probe T and value its own [person] feature. This means that valued heads can 
be goals: 

(34) There T are two men in the garden 

[person]-► [person] -► [person] 

[number] [number] 

If any head with valued cp-features may be the goal for a probe with unvalued cp- 
features, given that small v is already valued under (32), we can value the cp-features of 
T in sentence (30) using the small v and Agree: 
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( 35 ) a. Match 
T 


v 


[<p: ] 


[<p: 3p, sing] 


b. Valuation 
T 

[<p: 3p, sing] 


[cp: 3p, sing] 


v 


This is possible because the cp-features of v are still there after it undergoes Agree 
with the nominal, since the deletion procedure applies only at the point of Spell-Out. 
Although they have been valued already, the cp-features have not been deleted because 
Spell Out applies just at the end of a strong phase. I assume that the small v in question 
is not the head of a strong phase, because it does not have an External argument. 16 

Notice that the small v in question does not have any [Case: ] to value. At the 
first sight, this is trivial (v just doesn’t have to check Case), but it allows us to make a 
crucial observation: a head can get its cp-features valued without assigning any Case. 
This seems to be true for T in SI and SII: 17 

(36) a. Llueve 
rains 
It rains. 

b. [TP T-cp [VP Llueve] 

In Spanish (SI and SII), T with cp-uninterpretable features can get a default value [3p, 
sing] if no head with cp-interpretable features is available in its c-command domain. 18 
This default value could be implemented via a pronominal subject clitic (SCL) that 
values the cp-features of T, rendering inactive its ability to value nom. The morpho¬ 
logical manifestation of this subject clitic could be the [3p, sing] suffix that we find in 
these verbs, in accordance with similar ideas developed in Alexiadou and Anagnosto- 
poulou 1998, Kato 1999, 2000, Picallo 1998, Ticio 2004, Diaz 2004. In principle, this 
subject clitic could replace the idea of a null expletive as responsible for valuing the 
cp-features of T, and it also could render unnecessary the idea of default agreement. 
We will see in the next section, however, that these possibilities can be distinguished 
from each other, and that they may produce different effects. 

Before that, let me emphasize another assumption to be in position to fully assert 
my proposal. As has been observed (Boeckx 2003), the requirement for a head with 
uninterpretable cp-features (the probe) to value its features in order to value the Case- 
feature of the goal is a way to encode the Inverse Case Filter - that is, the requirement 
for a traditional Case-assigner to discharge its Case to an assignee (Boskovic 1997, 
2002) - in Chomsky’s Case/Agree system. This also gives us a way to derive a weak 
version of the BG (actually Chomsky 2000 suggests this too), without precluding the 
possibility of several types of small v (as in (33)). 
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Assuming that T is always present in a sentence (nothing really new here), if a 
second cp-head is present, there are only two (grammatical) options: 

(37) i. There is another argument between T and the second cp-head (the External 

argument), and T values its <p-features by probing this argument, 
ii. There is no other argument between T and the second cp-head, then, either: 

a. T values its cp-features by probing the second head (provided that this head 
has already valued its own cp-features probing the internal argument), or 
else 

b. A subject clitic/expletive/default agreement values the cp-features of T. 

According to (37i), we need an external argument to value the cp-features of T, since 
the internal argument is in the domain of another probe. Obviously, this makes the BG 
an epiphenomenon, since it depends on the necessity of T to value its cp-features, but 
it can be violated if the cp-features are valued using a goal different than the External 
argument. This also entails Marantz’s 1991 suggestion that an independent “empty” 
position (in this case, [Spec, T]) can be enough to license the presence of acc. 

According to (37ii) a probe can in turn be visible as a goal for another c- 
commanding probe, even if it has no Case feature, presumably violating the Activation 
Condition (AC) - according to which a goal must have an uninterpretable feature to 
undergo agreement. Chomsky must have some solution in mind; otherwise, his idea 
that the expletive probes T in English existentials constructions would violate AC in 

(34) , since T has no Case-feature. Notice, however, that Spell Out has not applied yet, 
which means that the uninterpretable cp-features of T have not yet been deleted. Since 
for Chomsky, AC depends on the presence of any uninterpretable feature, T is still 
active since its cp-features have not been deleted. Since the same is true in (37ii), there 
is no problem here. There is another possibility. Rather than postulate that uninter¬ 
pretable Case features render the goal visible for Agree (as in Chomsky 2000,2001 a,b), 
we could propose that valued Case features make the goal invisible for Agree. In other 
words, we can have a Deactivation Condition: 

(38) Deactivation Condition 

Elements with valued Case features are invisible for Agree. 

This has the merit of allowing heads without Case features to be used as goals - as 
long as they have the proper set of cp-features - without losing the idea that nominals 
become inactive after Agree/Case checking. This could be in conflict with Multiple 
Agree systems, however. I will leave the issue open. 

Having established the plausibility of (35) in Chomsky’s Agree system, in the next 
section, I turn to the dialectal difference with respect to agreement. I will slightly adjust 

(35) to account for it. 
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3. Object agreement: existentials in SI and SII 

In this section, I will present an analysis of the dialectal difference in Spanish with 
respect to agreement in existential constructions. I will propose that the small v in SEC 
is cp-incomplete (it does not have [person]). In addition, an interpretable [person] in 
SII-T will account for the dialectal differences in agreement. 

Remember that there are two dialects in Spanish with respect to agreement in 
existential constructions: 

(39) Hubo dos hombres en la fiesta SI 

was two men at the party 

There were two men at the party. 

(40) Hubieron dos hombres en la fiesta SII 

were two men at the party 

There were two men at the party. 

This difference has been attested by several researchers, and it seems to be present in 
Spanish at least from the XIV century (Kany 1951, Suiter 1982b, Fernandez-Soriano 
and Taboas-Baylin 1999, among many others). In the present times, SI is predominant 
in Peninsular Spanish (PS), whereas SII is predominant in Latin American Spanish 
(LAS) - see for instance, Bello (1847:§781) who denounces this agreement as an 
“almost universal vice”. But SII is also present in PS as a non standard variety, and 
SI is usually imposed as a prescriptive rule in LAS - so, in LAS, it is not hard to find 
educated speakers with both SI and SII . 19 

Given that the social and geographical distribution of these varieties is complex , 20 
I am using SI and SII to refer to the variety without and with agreement, respectively. 
Keep in mind, however, that SI and SII are really shorthands for a family of dialects 
that share the corresponding phenomenon. Although I will present some correlations 
between the difference in (39)-(40) and other properties of SI and SII, nothing prevents 
the dialects inside SI or SII to have differences in other aspects of their grammars. 

Under the current assumptions, the explanation for SII (40) is straightforward: 
the nominal values the cp-features of v (as a result of which the nominal gets acc), and 
v values the cp-features of T. However, sentence (39) shows that in SI T cannot probe its 
goal, and therefore it gets a default value. Given that in both cases we have v (because 
there is acc), the question is what could prevent T from valuing its cp-features by 
probing v in SI? To answer this question, let’s turn to some restrictions on the internal 
nominal in haber-sentences. 

3.1 Restrictions on the internal nominal and an cp-incomplete small v 

Nominals that are specified with [person] are not possible inside haber-sentences. This 
means that there are nominals that do not have [person] feature, precisely the ones 
that are allowed under haber. 
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There is a long standing tradition, which can be traced back to Benveniste 1966a, 
arguing that the category of Person should be restricted to the participants in the 
speech act, that is, the First Person and the Second Person; under this perspective, 
the non-participant, the Third Person, is a non-person. This traditional view has 
been challenged, however. For instance, relying on data from an extensive cross- 
linguistic survey, Siewierska 2004 argues that excluding the Third Person “would 
severely skew our understanding of a number of facets of the category of person” 
(Siewierska 2004:8), although she acknowledges that the Third Person has a distinct 
nature from the First Person and the Second Person. In a feature-based system, being 
non-person would mean that the item in question lacks a [person] feature, that is, it 
is cp-incomplete. I will adopt the view that some Third Person pronouns and some 
nominals, have a [person] feature, but I will also assume that a subset of Third Person 
pronouns and other nominals lacks this feature. This means that some nominals are 
cp-complete, but others are cp-incomplete (they lack [person]). 

I assume the following classification of nominals with respect to [person] - see 
Harley and Ritter 2002, Adger and Harbour 2003, Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou 
2004, among others, for related proposals in relation with other languages: 

( 41 ) Nominals 



participant 


non participant 




[person:!] [person: 2] [person: 3] 


As in the traditional view, if a nominal refers to a participant in the speech act, it will 
be marked with [person]. Notice that these nominals are very few, in fact, they are 
the First and Second Person pronouns. Notice further that First and Second Person 
pronouns are always interpreted as both specific and animate. It is natural to assume 
that this meaning is attached to the [person] feature they uncontroversially hold. 
In that sense, at least in some languages, non-participant nominals that are both 
specific and animate may also be specified with [person] feature, departing from the 
traditional view. 21 A language then may link the feature [person] with the semantic 
property of being both animate and specific, given that both characteristics are always 
connected with nominals that necessarily hold the [person] feature (the participants). 
Therefore, it can then be expected that the language would grant the feature [person] 
to all nominals that are both animate and specific, even if they refer to non-partici¬ 
pants. This allows an interpretation of the [person] feature that is uniform across 
participants and non participants: being [person] means being specific and animate, 
and the particular value of the feature informs the corresponding participation in the 
speech act. According to this, only nominals that are not specific and animate will be 
cp-incomplete, that is, they will have no [person] feature. I contend that this is what 
happens in Spanish. 
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In that sense, for instance, a proper noun like John, which is both specific and 
animate, has an interpretable [person: 3] feature. On the other hand, a nominal like 
hombres “men”, which is animate but non specific is cp-incomplete, that is, it has no 
[person] feature. The same would hold, for example, for azucar “sugar”, which is both 
non animate and non specific. 

An interesting situation arises with the acc clitic lo. This form is allowed under 
haber-sentences, as we have already observed: 

(42) a. Hay un hombre en el parque 

is a man in the park 
There is a man in the room. 

b. Lo hay 
clitic is 

In this case, lo does not need to be specific (although it is animate, since it stands for 
“a man”). We assume, then, that here lo does not have a [person] feature. However, in 
other cases, as in clitic doubling, lo must be specific (as argued by Suner 1988, among 
others), therefore, if it is also animate, it must have [person]: 

(43) Lo vi a Juan 
clitic saw to John 
I saw John. 

Then, we assume two different forms for lo: one with [person] (as in (43)) and the 
other without [person] (as in (42)). Interestingly, in some Spanish dialects, the acc 
clitic with [person], that is, the one that is specific and animate, has a morphological 
expression ( le ) different from lo without [person]. 22 This is evidence that Spanish can 
express morphologically the split between nominals that are animate and specific, and 
nominals that are not. 23 1 claim that it does so by using the feature [person]. 

In Spanish, specific and animate nominals, that is, [person] nominals, are precisely 
the kind of nominals that are banned from haber-sentences: 24 

(44) * Me/Te/Noshabia 

Me/Te/Us was 
There was me/you/us. 

(45) a. * Hay Juan 

Is John 
There is John 

b. * Has tu 
are you 
There is you. 

Notice that [person] nominals are not possible here even with list-readings. It is not 
the case that (44-45) have a different reading, these sentences are simply ungram- 
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matical, which is different from English, where the corresponding sentences are 
accepted with a list-reading (an observation that can be traced back to Milsark 1974). 
Therefore, assuming that the Definiteness Effect (DE) and the list-readings in existen¬ 
tial constructions have a common explanation (as in McNally 1997), this restriction 
cannot be explained by using the DE - see section 5 for a more detailed discussion. 
I propose that the reason for this ban is that small v appears without the feature 
[person], and just with [number]: 25 

(46) v 
[number] 

This means that only objects that are not specified for [person] will be allowed in the 
context in question. If an internal nominal is specified for [person], small v will be 
able to probe it and then to value its own [number] feature, but it will not be able to 
value the [case] feature of the object, given Chomsky’s 2000, 2001a,b suggestion that 
incomplete cp-features cannot value [case]. Notice that this requirement for probes 
must be relativized to the features of the goal. Small v is still “incomplete” (in the 
absolute sense) when it probes objects with no [person] feature, but it is complete 
with respect to the features of the goal. In other words, Chomsky’s suggestion should 
be recast in this way: 26 

(47) Condition on Case-valuation 

Only a probe P that matches all cp-features of a goal G can value the [case] feature 
of G. 

So far, this is common to SI and SII. A problem arises here. Now small v won’t be able 
to value the cp-features of T because it is cp-incomplete. Here we are looking at the other 
side of valuation: from the goal to the probe. This situation is not covered by in (47). 
Provisionally let me assume a version of Bejar’s (2003:65) Condition on valuation 
(where f=features, w=uninterpretable): 

(48) Condition on cp-valuation 

G(oal) values P(robe) if and only if all u cp-f (P) match cp-f(G) 

[Adapted from Bejar (2003:65)] 

In other words, all the uninterpretable features of the probe P must match the cp- 
features of the goal G, in order for the uninterpretable features of the probe to get 
valued. (47)-(48) mean that there are two process of valuation under Agree: Case- 
valuation (which must satisfy (47)) and cp-valuation (which must satisfy (48)). In other 
words, the Agree operation has three steps: 27 
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( 49 ) Agree 


a. 

Match 




P 


G 


[person: ] 

-> 

[person: a] 


[number: ] 

-> 

[number: [5] 




[case: ] 

b. 

[case] -valuation 




P 


G 


[person: ] 


[person: a] 


[number: ] 


[number: [5] 



-► 

[case:y] 

c. 

cp-valuation 




P 


G 


[person: a] < . 


[person: a] 


[number: |3] -4 . 


[number: [5] 




[case:y ] 


Therefore, although (46) allows us to explain the [person] restriction on internal 
nominals in haher -sentences (given (47)), it gives us a new problem, because now 
we don’t have a way to value the cp-features of T (given(48)). Let’s put this aside for a 
moment. 

There is another difference between SI and SII. In SII SEC, but not in SI SEC, the 
T can have a person value that is different from the one in the nominal. In fact, as 
discussed, the nominal here does not have [person] (it is non specific), but T has: 

(50) Habemos dos estudiantes en la clase SII 

Habeis 

Are-lp-PLU two students in the class 
Are- 2 p-PLU 

Lit: We there are two students in the class. 

It is important to notice that (50) still is an existential sentence. First, it is subject to 
the Definiteness Effect: 

( 51 ) *Habemos los estudiantes en la clase SII 

Are-lp-PLU the students in the class 

Second, it is still subjectless, in fact, it is impossible to use an overt subject (either 
preverbal or postverbal): 

(52) a. *Nosotros habemos dos estudiantes en la clase SII 

We are-lp-PLU two students in the class 

b. *Habemos nosotros dos estudiantes en la clase SII 

Are-lp-PLUwe two students in the class 

This behavior allows us to confirm that (50) is not the Spanish equivalent of any of 
these English sentences (where the speaker is a student): 28 
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(53) a. We have two students in the class, 
b. We are two students in the class. 

(50) is, then, truly an existential sentence. Given that [person] nominals are not 
allowed under haber, the question is where this [lp] and [2p] comes from? The situa¬ 
tion is even more puzzling if we take into consideration the fact that this dissociation 
between the person in T and the person in the nominal agreeing with T is possible with 
other verbs in both SI and SII. As discussed in Hurtado 1984, Fernandez-Soriano 1989, 
Contreras 1991, Olarrea 1996, Ordonez and Trevino 1999, Ticio 2004, Ortega-Santos 
2004, and others, Spanish (SI and SII) subject nominals can trigger first or second 
person in T, when they refer to a group that includes the first or the second person: 

(54) Los estudiantes asistimos a la clase regularmente 

asististeis 

The students attended-lp-PLU the class regularly 
attended-2p-PLU 

We, the students, attended the class regularly. 

You, the students, attended the class regularly. 

The question is why SI does not allow this dissociation with haber. This is the same 
question regarding why haber in SI does not agree with the internal nominal but 
SII does. 

The standard analysis for (54) is to assume that the overt nominal is left-dislo¬ 
cated and that there is a pro in [Spec, TP] which is responsible for the features in T 
(Contreras 1991, Olarrea 1996, among others): 

(55) [Los estudiantes [TPpro-lp asistimos a la clase regularmente ] ] 

The students attended-lp-PLU the class regularly 

We could try to apply this analysis to haber-sentences in SII, proposing an internal a 
pro with [lp] or [2p], which is responsible for the features of T, with the overt nominal 
right dislocated to some position: 

( 56 ) [ [Habemos pro-lp ] dos estudiantes en la clase] SII 

Are-lp-PLU two students in the class 

But if this is correct, we cannot explain (44-45): nominals specified for [person] are 
not allowed in haber-sentences. It seems, thus, that we don’t have any element as a 
candidate to value the <p-features of T in SII SEC. 

I think we can solve all these questions at the same time, by proposing an interpre¬ 
table [person] feature in T. I will discuss this in the next section. 
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3.2 Interpretable [person] in SII T and a repair strategy for SI T 

I propose that in SII the effects just discussed are triggered by an interpretable [person] 
feature in T. This will solve all the questions. 

First in SII, given that the [person] feature in T is interpretable, we don’t need to 
value it (it already has a value). So only the [number] feature needs to probe small v, 
which is fine because small v has only [number], satisfying (48): 

(57) a. Match 

T v 

[person: lp] 

[number: ] - > [number: plu] 

b. cp-valuation 

T v 

[person: lp] 4. 

[number: plu] [number: plu] 

Second, given that now the [person] feature is interpretable in SI, it can vary freely, 
resulting in [lp], [2p] or [3p], without agreeing with the internal nominal (as in (50)). 
This has the effect that we don’t even need to resort to a pro to explain mismatches 
between the <p-features of T and the overt subjects in all sentences in SII (like (54)). 

Third, given that in SI T has uninterpretable [person] and [number], the small v 
won’t be able to value the [person] feature (because small v is incomplete, as discussed). 
This is actually a welcome result for SI, since we want to produce a situation where T in 
this dialect receives a default value. We have a situation similar to (36), repeated here 
as (58), where T has no element to value its features : 29 

(58) a. Llueve 

rains 
It rains 

b. [TP T-<p [VP Llueve] 

But (58) clearly shows that SI (and also SII, but this is not applicable to haber- 
sentences for the reasons discussed) has a last resort strategy to repair this situation. 
As briefly pointed out when we discussed (36), there are three possible candidates for 
this strategy: default agreement, a subject clitic and an expletive. We will discuss each 
of them now. 

3 . 2.1 Default agreement 

The idea of default agreement has been proposed by several authors to deal with 
situations like the one just discussed - for a sketch of a theory of default agreement 
in Chomsky’s Agree system, see Bejar (2003:76-80). A problem that always arises is 
how to restrict it. If default agreement were allowed to repair all instances of unvalued 
cp-features we would predict no crashes in the Agree system (when it comes to <p- 
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features) and, possibly, multiple instances of disagreement. However, the idea of 
default agreement is necessary in the system we are developing here. Minimally, we 
can define default agreement as the presence of a morphological feature in a head that 
cannot be explained by Agree. 

Remember that the Condition on <p-valuation (48) restricts <p-valuation to 
instances where the Goal is complete with respect to the Probe. In addition, we are 
assuming that some nominals (precisely the ones that are allowed under haber ) are 
also cp-incomplete (they have only [number], no [person]). The combination of these 
assumptions predicts that these nominals are not allowed as subjects of any T in SI, 
because, by hypothesis, T is cp-complete in SI but these nominals are not. 30 Notice that 
there is no problem with the [case] -feature of these nominals, which can be valued, 
under the Condition on Case-valuation (47). The problem is the ^-valuation of T. 

Notice further that we cannot assume that there is an unconstrained mechanism 
of default agreement that repairs this situation. This will predict a default value in T, 
which does not happen - these nominals, when possible, agree with T: 

(59) Llegaron dos policias 
Arrived two cops 
There arrived two cops. 

On the other hand, we do have a similar situation with respect to existential construc¬ 
tions: a cp-incomplete v cannot value the cp-features of the cp-complete T in these 
constructions in SI: 

( 60 ) Existential constructions 

T 

[person: ] 

[number: ] -t 

( 61 ) cp-incomplete subjects 

T nominal 

[person: ] y 

[number: plu] * . [number: plu] 

[case: nom ] 

Remember that the Condition on Case-valuation (47) does not prevent the [case]- 
feature of the nominal from being valued. On the other hand, if we don’t allow the 
nominal to value the [number] feature of T we will create a mismatch between Case 
and Agreement: the Goal will get a [case]-value, even if it is not able to value any 
cp-feature of the Probe. We need to allow cp-valuation in this case. I propose the fol¬ 
lowing condition: 31 

(62) If a Goal G receives a [case]-value from a Probe P, it must value all the uninter¬ 
pretable cp-features that the P is matching. 

This allows the valuation of the [number] -feature in T, and leaves the [person] -feature 
unvalued. Then we could propose a mechanism of default agreement that may repair 


SI 


[number: plu] 
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heads that have incomplete valuation, in other words, if one feature needs to be valued, 
because of (62), the remaining unvalued features will receive default agreement - see 
Bejar and Rezac (2003:54) for a similar claim. 32 In the case under consideration, this 
means that T will receive default [3p]. This is fine, because [lp] and [2p] nominals 
are always (p-complete, so default agreement will be unnecessary in those cases. 
Notice further that this does not affect our discussion about small v and the ban on 
[person]-nominals in haber- sentences; in this situation, the problem was Condition 
(47), that is, the [case]-value of these nominals. The Condition on cp-valuation (48) is 
satisfied there. 

The situation of existential constructions, that is (60), cannot fall under Condi¬ 
tion (62), since here the Condition of cp-valuation (48) applies, because there is no 
[case]-valuation involved. This means that small v cannot value the [number]-feature 
of T in (60), under (48), which corresponds to the situation in SI SEC (recall that the 
[person] feature of T in SI is uninterpretable). Therefore the mechanism of default 
agreement must be even richer than suggested, being able to repair heads that are 
totally unvalued, as long as they do not value the [case] of any goal. A general charac¬ 
terization could be that default agreement applies to cp-features that are not involved 
in [case]-valuation, if they fail to meet Condition (48). 

As it is stated, (48) could be in conflict with (62). I will modify (48) in this 
way (where uf=uninterpretable features) - see Nomura 2005, Hiraiwa 2005 for re¬ 
lated proposals: 

(63) Condition on cp-valuation (modified) 

If a Goal G does not receive a [case]-value from a Probe P, G values P if and only 
if all u cp-f (P) match cp-f(G). 

The modified version has an additional advantage: it makes (63) the caseless counter¬ 
part of (62), strengthening the correlation between Case and Agreement. 

3 . 2.2 Subject clitics 

In this section, I will consider one implementation of the default agreement mecha¬ 
nism, which is intended to be the sole mean of resolving situations where default 
agreement in T is called for (i.e. no other mechanism for giving default agreement to 
cp-features of T will be necessary under the analysis). 33 In particular, I will consider 
the possibility that a subject clitic values the cp-features of T in both (58) and haber- 
sentences in SI. This possibility would be the morphological instantiation of the 
default agreement mechanism. The morphological manifestation of this clitic is a 
[3p, sing] suffix, a solution that is in line with several analysis for subject agreement 
in null subjects languages - see Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou 1998, Kato 1999, 
2000, Ticio 2004, Diaz 2004, among others. Following this tradition I will call this CL 
a subject clitic (SCL), although it will be attached to a subjectless T. We can see the 
process here: 
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(64) a. Habia dos autos en el garage SI 

was two cars in the parking lot 
There were two cars in the parking lot. 


b’. [TP T-cp [vP 

b”. [TP T-SCL 


v-cp [VP habia [SC dos autos en el garage] ]]] 

4___4 

Agree/Case 

[vP v-cp [VP habia [SC dos autos en el garage] ]]] 


4 _ 

Agree/Case 


/N 


In (64), the agreement takes place as explained before. What is different is that T 
receives a SCL with a specified value: [3p, sing] (let me call it invariable SCL), which 
surfaces as a verbal suffix. As a result, T values its cp-features. In other words, since in SI 
T cannot value its (p-features by probing v (i.e. probing v would not result in valuation 
of the (p-features of T in SI given (63)), it does so by using the SCL, a morphological 
resource. If this is correct, the difference between SI and SII can be stated as the differ¬ 
ence between the mechanisms to value the (p-features of T. In SII Agree between T and 
v is possible, whereas SI must resort to a SCL, because Agree won’t be able to value the 
(p-features of T, given that small v is cp-incomplete. 34 

Let me explain the distribution of the invariable SCL. We don’t want this SCL 
to be freely attached to any verb in SI. This would predict that any sentence can have 
[3p, sing], which is contrary to the facts. On the other hand, we do have instances 
of invariant SCL in SII too, as showed by (58). Let me assume that SCL must appear 
only if T has no other way to value its (p-features. To be more precise, a SCL must be 
used in SEC with haber-sentences, otherwise, the derivation will crash, for the reasons 
discussed. It is worth noticing that (58) allows a nominal in Spanish to trigger agree¬ 
ment with T, under certain circumstances in both dialects; in this case, the SCL is 
avoided, since T can establish a relation with the nominal, which gets nom (no accusa¬ 
tive cliticization is possible in this sentence): 


(65) a Llovieron insultos sobre el arbitro 
rained-PLU insults over the referee 
Lit: “Insults rained over the referee.” 

(to mean something like “The people insulted the referee a lot”) 

b. * Los llovieron 
CL rained-PLU 


In existential constructions, an additional cp-head is present (the small v). Since, 
as discussed, v has valued its cp-features already, in SII, T (which has interpretable 
[person] but uninterpretable [number]) can probe v, valuing its uninterpretable 
[number]. However, SI requires the presence of SCL because here T also has an 
uninterpretable [person], which cannot be valued by small v, because small v has no 
[person], as discussed. If we further assume that this SCL is <p-complete, with a value 
of [3p, sing], we explain why the [number] feature of T is sing. As just mentioned, 
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if cp-v can value the <p-features of T, no SCL will be necessary. This is precisely what 
happens in SII. Notice that this amounts to saying that the verbal suffixes in existential 
haber-sentences in SII are not the manifestation of some SCL, but the morphological 
counterpart of the <p-valuation. There is some evidence that this is indeed the case, 
which I will discuss in section 3.4. 

We may push the SCL analysis tentatively by taking into consideration the claim 
made by several researchers (Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou 1998, Kato 1999,2000, 
Ticio 2004, among others), that Spanish also has SCLs that license null subjects in non 
existential sentences. If we add to this picture the Manzini and Savoia’s 2002 sugges¬ 
tion that the inflection (that is, the SCL) is also able to receive the external 0 role, and 
that, therefore, there is no pro, we have and interesting parallelism between both forms 
of SCL . 35 The consequences of these suggestions are beyond the goals of this paper. It 
is important to keep in mind that my analysis does not depend on them. If the sugges¬ 
tions regarding SCL are ultimately proven wrong, that is, if we need a mechanism of 
default agreement different from SCLs, the system developed here will still work. 

3 . 2.3 Null expletive/pleonasm 

In this section we will discuss the possibility that a null expletive could be responsible 
for the default value of T in SI, in order to replace the mechanism of default agreement 
(what follows is then an alternative to the SCL analysis). Expletives have a long history 
of discussion in the generative grammar (see Svenonius 2002 and the papers and 
references there-in for an introduction). Since the scope of this paper will not allow 
me to do justice to the rich literature on this issue, I won’t even attempt to present the 
main issues. The discussion will be limited to the possibility of using a null expletive 
as responsible for valuing T in SI. 

Picallo 1998 - following ideas introduced by Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou 
1995, 1998 and Contreras 1996 - disregards the possibility of null expletives by 
proposing that it violates an economy condition, according to which an element can 
be in the numeration only if it has some effect on the output (Chomsky 1995:294). 
Given that a null expletive has no semantic nor phonological import, to introduce 
it will violate this requirement. Picallo applies this condition to both there-type and 
zf-types expletives. She does not discuss the idea of quasi-argument it for verbs like 
to rain (Chomsky 1981:323-325), but she does discuss cases of zf-extraposition (It 
is true that John is tall ) in Catalan. Obviously, if a quasi-argument has a semantic 
import, it can enter the numeration without violating the economy condition. This 
will mean that verbs like Hover (to rain) could have a null expression in the subject, 
which I will call pleonasm (as in Travis 1984:216-267) as opposed to expletive (this 
last term will be used for non-quasiarguments). It also has been proposed that it- 
extraposition constructions have a quasi-argument it (see Svenonius 2002:6-7 and 
the references there-in). If this is correct, Picallo’s argument may only be applied to 
haber- sentences. 

However, Torrego 1984, who is working in SI, has suggested that haber-sentences 
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could have a null quasi argument (that is, a null pleonasm in the terminology I am 
using here). For Chomsky 1981, the possibility of controling this position (by another 
quasi argument) is evidence of its status as quasi argument: 

(66) It sometimes rains after snowing. 

[Chomsky 1981:323] 

In other words, a pleonastic PRO can be controlled by a pleonastic it. Torrego applies 
this test to show that haber -sentences have a null quasi-argument: 

(67) a. Aveces hay mosquitos en el jardin despues de Hover 

Sometimes be gnats in the garden after raining 
There sometimes are gnats in the garden after raining. 

b. *A veces encendemos una hoguera despues de Hover 
Sometimes light a bonfire after raining 

We sometimes light a bonfire after raining. 

[Torrego 1984:335] 

According to Torrego, this contrast shows that there is a quasi-argument with haber. 
This is not so clear, however, and Torrego does not explain her idea in detail. We could 
say that the pleonastic PRO in (67a) is controlled by the null pleonasm in the higher 
hay-clause. But how does it explain that (67b) is ungrammatical? We could answer this 
question by suggesting that a pleonastic PRO (a quasi-argument) must be controlled 
by another quasi-argument; in fact there seems to be additional evidence to this effect 
(but see the end of the discussion): 36 

(68) a. * Llover es peligroso 

To rain is dangerous 

b. * Haber un policia en el jardin es peligroso 

To be a cop in the garden is dangerous 

c. Cazar es peligroso 
To hunt is dangerous 

In (68a-b) there is no controller for the pleonastic PRO. (68c) shows a case of a non 
pleonastic PRO, so it does not need to be controUed. 37 

Thus, if haber does have a null quasi-argument, we could use it to value the <p- 
features of T. Assuming that it is cp-complete, it could intervene between T and smaU v, 
provoking [3p sing]. It could be that it is in [Spec, vP] - Radford (1997:400), Nomura 
2003, among others, make this suggestion for there -type expletives - or it could be 
adjoined to T, as Chomsky 2001b suggests for overt French pleonasm il. 

Notice that we don’t need to necessarily conclude this. If we grant invariable SCL 
the ability to control a pleonastic PRO - this will imply that SCL can be the quasi 
argument of haber-sentences, naturally extending similar suggestions by Manzini 
and Savoia 2002 regarding pro - we don’t need to propose a pleonasm in [Spec, vP], 
In fact, the Control facts provided by Torrego 1984 in SI also hold for SII. Since there 
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we already have a candidate for the controller (the interpretable [person] in T), we 
don’t need a pleonasm either. Obviously, these are not arguments against the idea of 
a pleonasm in [Spec, vP], but they do suggest that SCL can do the same job. To the 
extent that this is correct, up to this moment, we don’t have a way to teasing apart an 
explanation based on SCL from another based on null pleonasms in [Spec, vP] - this 
would mean that they are just terminological variants. 38 

There could be a way, though. If there is a null pleonasm in [Spec, vP], this will 
mean that vP is a full transitive clause. However, it behaves differently in several ways. 
Although some of these differences could be accounted for by resorting to inde¬ 
pendent reasons, 39 there is at least one that cannot. If vP is a full transitive clause, it 
should be a strong phase, 40 in particular, it should allow additional specifiers. In the 
system that we are developing here, this is a problem because, under Boskovic 2005 
version of the Phase Interpretability Condition, a nominal cannot be trapped inside 
a Spell Out domain without checking its [case] feature, otherwise it cannot check it 
anymore, then, if in a given domain, the nominal is not able to value its Case, it must 
move - this enforces successive cyclic A-movement. Given that we are assuming that 
small v is incomplete, that is, that it has only [number] and no [person], it cannot 
value the [case] feature of a complete nominal, as discussed. Therefore, in Boskovic’s 
system, this nominal should be able to move further to check Case with a higher head, 
for instance T: 


(69) 


[unumber] 

[uperson] 

Jt 


[ v p nominal [ V ’ [ 
[inumber] 
[iperson] 

[ucase] 


(iii) 

The nominal agrees with 
T and values its [ucase]. 


[unumber] 

* 


[vp haber.. 



(ii) 

The nominal moves to avoid 
being sent to spell out with 


nominal 

[inumber] 

[iperson] 

[ucase] 


Agree fails to value the 
case of the nominal, 
under (47), but the 
[number] of v is valued, 
under (63). 


This wrongly predicts that <p-complete nominals could be allowed in SEC, and that 
they could agree with T in both dialects, which is contrary to the facts, as discussed. On 
the other hand, if there is no [Spec, vP], this could mean that this small v cannot have 
additional specifiers (it is not a strong phase, in the sense of Chomsky 2001 a). Thus, an 
<p-complete nominal cannot undergo further movement, and it won’t be able to value 
its [case] feature, resulting in an ungrammatical sentence. 41 

Given this possibility, it is crucial, then, that [Spec, vP] is empty. If the small v in 
haber -sentences does not have a specifier, we predict that (69) is not possible. Thus, 
if it is true that haber-sentences have a quasi-argument, this should be realized using 
means different from a null pleonasm. The SII interpretable [person] in T and the SI 
SCL are very good candidates to achieve this task. If this is correct, the small v with 
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haber-sentences should not have an external position. 

In addition, it is not clear that there is convincing evidence in favor of the 
quasi-argument in these sentences. First, there are grammatical instances of these 
verbs where there is no trace of a possible controller for the pleonastic PRO: 

(70) a. De Hover, regresaremos a casa 

Of raining, we will come back home 
If it rains, we will come back home. 

b. De haber un policia en el jardin, regresaremos a casa 
Of being a cop in the garden, we will come back home 
If there is a cop in the garden, we will come back home. 

In this case, it seems that preposition is licensing the infinitival - putting aside how it 
is able to do that. It is tempting to see this data as showing that this PRO needs Case; 
however this will leave (67b) unexplained, since there is a preposition in this construc¬ 
tion too. 

Second, unaccusative constructions also license quasi-argumental PRO: 

(71) Aveces llegan mosquitos al jardin despues de Hover 
Sometimes arrive gnats to-the garden after raining 
There sometimes arrive gnats to the garden after raining. 

It is difficult to say that unaccusative constructions have a quasi-argument. 

This casts doubt on the idea that a pleonastic PRO must be controUed. ActuaUy, 
it suggests exactly the opposite, and represents conflicting evidence with respect to 
(66), which also has a counterpart in Spanish. Pushing the idea that a pleonastic PRO 
cannot be controUed, (67b) could be bad because there is somehow an illegal control 
from the matrix subject; (67a) would be good because there is no controUer, since 
haber-sentences would have no subject, that is, no quasi-argument. Of course, we 
need an alternative explanation for the contrast in (68). If there is no quasi-argument 
in (68b), the PRO in this construction will be an expletive, then, its ungrammaticality 
will be explained by the general ban on expletive PRO. (68a), however, cannot be 
treated in the same way, but now we could suggest that a pleonastic PRO needs (non 
nuH) Case, since we have a different reason to explain the ungrammaticality of (67b). 
In other words, it is possible that we have a quasi-argument with Hover (to rain) and 
other similar constructions, but not with haber-sentences. 

Since the evidence is contradictory, we have no actual conclusion from these data. 
We need to investigate in more detail the nature of control in these structures to come 
up with a final conclusion. We don’t have the space to do this here, so our findings 
in this point wiU be provisional. However, even if we do have a quasi-argument with 
haber-sentences in Spanish, this does not necessarily imply that we must have a nuH 
pleonasm, since other mechanism can take care of this requirement (for instance a 
SCL in SI or an interpretable [person] in SII). For these reasons, let me put aside the 
possibility of a null pleonasm in SEC. This still leaves the possibility of a nuH exple- 
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tive (non-quasi-argumental). For SII there is no reason to have an expletive, since all 
conditions have been satisfied. 42 

For SI, a way to use an expletive to value the <p-features of T is to base-generate it 
in [Spec, vP] and give it a [case]-feature to check but with only [person] features (so, 
tp-incomplete, without [number]). This will trigger the same process that we discussed 
for a null pleonasm (see note 38), causing a default agreement situation under Condi¬ 
tion (62). There are three problems with this analysis. First, since it needs to value 
the [person] feature of T, the expletive must have an interpretable [person] feature, 
which is completely inappropriate for an expletive. 43 Second, it violates the economy 
condition discussed at the beginning of this subsection, as Picallo 1998 explains. Third, 
it does not represent any advantages over the default agreement mechanism, which 
is still needed. Therefore, we disregard the possibility of having an expletive in these 
constructions too. 44 

3.3 Intermediate conclusions 

So far, we have seen that, for SII, Agree is enough to explain the situation in SEC. 
Provided that small v has only uninterpretable [number] and that T has interpretable 
[person] in addition to uninterpretable [number], T can probe small v, valuing its 
[number] feature (the only one that needs to be valued here). With this mechanism, 
I have explained the ban on [person] nominals, the agreement with the verb, and the 
acc Case. There is no need for default agreement, subject clitics or expletives/pleo¬ 
nasms in SII SEC. Moreover, if a quasi-argument would ultimately be necessary for 
independent reasons, this function could be performed by the [person] feature in T, 
rendering a null pleonasm unnecessary. 

I have proposed that in SI T has a complete set of uninterpretable <p-features, 
which is the only difference with respect to SII. Given this, under Condition (63), the 
<p-features of T cannot be valued by probing small v (although everything else remains 
the same); accordingly, T does not agree with the nominal in SI, but always surfaces 
with [3p, sing]. Since Agree is not responsible for this value, an additional mechanism 
is necessary. 

On one hand, we have seen that, when a <p-feature is not involved in the [case]- 
valuation of a goal and, in addition. Condition (63) is not met, the cp-feature must 
get a default value. This makes default agreement a plausible mechanism to explain 
the situation in SI SEC, with no need for SCL or expletive/pleonasm. On the other 
hand, it is possible that fiafier-sentences could have a quasi-argument, which could 
also give us a [3p, sing] value under Agree; the evidence in favor of this is not con¬ 
clusive, however. 

If we admit the existence of a quasi-argument in SEC, a mechanism of default 
agreement will not be able to satisfy this requirement, because the system needs an 
additional element in narrow Syntax to function as the quasi-argument. If we use a 
pleonasm in [Spec, vP], a wrong prediction arises: this will mean that vP has a speci- 
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fier, that is the possibility of an escape-hatch to allow cp-complete nominals to move 
in order to enter into an Agree relation with a higher head, just as in other transitive 
constructions - see Section 5 for more discussion on this with respect of Differential 
Object Marking. Hence, we disregard this possibility. This leaves the complete SCL 
as the only possibility to carry on the quasi-argument in SI SEC. As mentioned, this 
hinges on the possibility of a quasi-argument, thus, if this is ultimately proved to be 
wrong, a SCL will be only a morphological mechanism to instantiate default agree¬ 
ment. In SII the system has an element to perform as quasi-argument, namely, the 
interpretable [person] in T, thus nothing changes there. 

A final question I want to address here is what happens with T in non existential 
constructions in SII. There are two possibilities. It has a [person] feature that is inter¬ 
pretable (as in SEC) or not. Suppose that it has not, that is, that T in SII non existential 
constructions has both uninterpretable [person] and [number]. The first question to 
address is why we cannot use this T, which has complete uninterpretable <p-features, 
in SEC too. If we could, we would predict that the agreement in SEC is optional in 
SII. The T with all uninterpretable cp-features will give us a default value (as in SI), 
and the T with interpretable [person] will give us agreement with the nominal. But 
we have already seen that this is unlikely (see note 19). If we say that the T with two 
uninterpretable features is banned from SII SEC because there will be no way to value 
its [person] feature (given that v has no [person]), under the assumption that there 
is no default agreement, SCL or pleonasm/expletive in SII, we will face the problem 
that one of these mechanisms must be present in SII too (to explain (58)). I conclude, 
then, that SII has a unique T with an interpretable [person] and an uninterpretable 
[number]. 45 

There is a potential problem with this conclusion. Given that in non SEC there 
is a subject and there is no restriction regarding the [person] value of the subject, 
we can ask how the [case] feature of the subject is valued, since in SII, T seems to be 
incomplete (an then, presumably, unable to value the [case] feature of its subject). 
However, it is not true that T in SII is “incomplete;” it has its full set of cp-features; it 
just happens that one of them is interpretable. Therefore, it will be able to match all 
the relevant features of the goal, valuing its case. 46 This is different from small v, which 
is truly incomplete, even with respect to a potential goal with full cp-features, since it 
lacks [person]. This allows me to retain the conclusion that there is a unique T for all 
sentences in SII. 

3.4 The tendency of haber to regularize in SII 

I will suggest in this subsection that the process of valuing the cp-features of T with 
an invariable SCL or with default agreement (in SI) may leave a morphological form 
different than the one that results from valuing by Agree (in SII). Remember that in 
Spanish (both dialects) it is possible to have a mismatch between the overt subject and 
the features in T: 
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(72) Los estudiantes hemos asistido a la clase regularmente 

habeis asistido 

The students have-lp-PLU attended the class regularly 

have-2p-PLU attended 

We, the students, have attended the class regularly. 

You, the students, have attended the class regularly. 

For SII (but not for SI, as discussed), this situation can be replicated with existential 
haber-constructions. For illustration, I repeat here (50) as (73): 

(73) Habemos dos estudiantes en la clase SII 

Habeis 

Are-lp-PLU two students in the class 

Are-2p-PLU 

Lit-. We there are two students in the class. 

Surprisingly, in the first person plural, the morphological form of the verb is habemos 
and not the expected hemos (compare (72) with (73)) - see Fernandez-Soriano and 
Taboas-Baylin (1999:1758) for discussion about this data. Interestingly, the form 
habemos is the regular form, whereas hemos is the normal irregular form that happens 
in any other occurrence of the verb haber in first person plural (for instance, as an 
auxiliary in (72)). In other words, in (73) the verb haber has been regularized (the 
irregular form hemos is ungrammatical in these constructions). I suggest that this very 
strange fact is a consequence of the already mentioned distinction between the strategy 
of valuing the <p-features of T by using default agreement or an SCL, which gives us the 
form hemos, or the strategy of using Agree, which gives us the form habemos. 

In (72), the presence of personal SCLs could explain the apparent disagreement; 
in fact, dialects that do not have these SCLs - as Puerto Rican Spanish - do not 
show this phenomenon (see Ticio 2004 for an analysis in this direction). We already 
discussed what happens in (72). The overt subject is a topicalized element adjoined to 
TP. 47 The morphological merging of a [Ip, plu] SCL with haber renders the irregular 
form hemos. 

As already discussed, in (73), which is possible only in SII, the operation Agree 
values the cp-features of T. T can get valued only by probing v. An invariable SCL (or 
default agreement) is not necessary in SII SEC. Since this time no relevant morpho¬ 
logical operation will occur (because there is no SCL or default agreement), but just 
the pure morphological interpretation of T’s <p-values set by Agree, haber surfaces in 
its regular form. 48 This explanation, however, is not totally conclusive, because the 
regularization does not affect the whole paradigm. 

Contrary to what happens in the present tense discussed in (73), in the preterite 
tense, SII haber-sentences do not regularize the verb: 49 
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(74) Hubimos dos estudiantes en la clase 
Hubieron 

Were-lp-PLU two students in the class 
Were-3p-PLU 


It is worth noticing, however, that some dialects of SII - remember that SI and 
SII are just shorthands for different families of dialects - show another case of 
regularization. In the two dialects the present form of haber (hay) does not show 
agreement morphology. 50 Fernandez-Soriano (1999:133) suggests that this is because 
the morpheme -y (a remnant from an old locative clitic) blocks the presence of 
agreeing morphemes. This locative clitic can be found in French (y) and Catalan (hi), 
and it could be related to Italian expletive ci (Fernandez-Soriano 1999:133). In these 
languages, the clitic is productive, but hay is the only form that has this element in 
Spanish. That means that this is a morphological fossil, with no role in the construc¬ 
tion, except blocking the morphological presence of the agreement. The exceptional 
form hay has these morphological components (roughly speaking): 


(75) a. Singular hay 

ha -present-3person-singular 
ha 0 

b. Plural hay 

ha -present-3person-plural 
ha 0 


-MORPHOLOGICAL FOSSIL 

y 

-MORPHOLOGICAL FOSSIL 

y 


Note that the normal forms for third person present with haber are (see also 
note 50): 


(76) a. Singular ha 

ha -present-3person-singular 
ha 0 

b. Plural han 

ha -present-3person-plural 
ha n 


Notice, however, that strictly speaking, these are not regular forms (but they are 
normal in the sense that they do not receive -y), since true regular forms should be 
formed by using an unmodified root (in this case hab-) and the present suffix; since 
the [lp] present suffix is a zero morpheme, a true regular form should surface as habe, 
with the theme vowel -e, following the model of comer (“to eat”), come (“I eat”), which 
is a true regular verb. 

However, in some dialects of SII, the exceptional form hay [aj] becomes haen 
[aen] or hayn [ajan], that is, it allows the plural -n to be suffixed to the verb, unblocking 
the effect of -y, as reported by Kany (1951:257) for rural Argentinean, Lapesa (1980: 
§ 133) for Substandard Venezuelan, Montes (1982:384) for Colombian Antioqueno 
- see also Fernandez-Soriano and Taboas-Baylin (1999:1758). As in the case of hemos 
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> habemos, I want to suggest that this process of normalization is triggered by the fact 
that T is valuing its <p-features by probing v, without intervention of any SCL or default 
agreement process in. If this line of reasoning is correct, it suggests that T indeed 
probes v in SII, and that an invariable SCL is responsible for the lack of agreement in 
SI. However, as mentioned, this regularization does not affect the whole paradigm, 
then, this conclusion should be taken with some reservation. 

3.5 Temporal existential constructions 

In this subsection I will present data from the so called “temporal existential construc¬ 
tions” (TEC) (Rigau 2001) which seem to have a behavior to similar SEC, but also 
present some interesting differences. Some verbs that indicate elapsed time can also 
combine with a nominal, in particular, hacer (lit. “to make”) and ir (para) (lit. “to go 
(for)”): 51 

(77) Hace un mes que Juan murio 
makes a month that John died 
It makes a month since John died. 

(78) Va (para) un mes que Juan murio 
Goes (for) a month that John died 
Two months have gone since John died. 

As expected, in SI no agreement surfaces between the nominal and the verb, which is 
an indication that the impersonal SCL is present here also. In some dialects of SII (in 
particular in some SII substandard varieties), the agreement is possible: 52 

(79) Hacen dos meses que Juan murio SII (substandard) 

make two months that John died 

It makes two months since John died. 

(80) Van (para) dos meses que Juan murio SII 

Go (for) two months that John died 

Two months have gone since John died. 

There are, however, two types of temporal-existential verbs, as reported by Fernandez- 
Soriano and Taboas-Baylin (1999:1748-1751), among others. The first one - TEC1, 
exemplified in (77)-(80) - takes a nominal that expresses time with a proposition that 
expresses an event. 53 The second one (TEC2) is a sort of temporal adjunct that behaves 
like a preposition: 

(81) Juan vino hace dos anos 
John came makes two years 
John came two years ago. 

Only TEC1 can trigger agreement in some dialects of SII. TEC2 never triggers agree¬ 
ment in any dialect: 
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(82) * Llego hacen dos horas SI and SII 

came make-PLU two hours 
He came two hours ago. 

[Fernandez-Soriano and Taboas-Baylin 1999:1750] 

Only TEC1 allows cliticization of the object (at least for SI): 

(83) a. Hace veinte anos que nos casamos SI 

makes twenty years that we married 
It has been twenty years since we married. 

b. Los hace 
cl-acc makes 

[Fernandez-Soriano and Taboas-Baylin 1999:1750] 

This is not possible with TEC2: 

(84) a. Nos vimos hace un mes 

Us saw makes a month 
We saw each other one month ago. 

b. * Nos vimos lo hace 
Us saw cl-acc makes 

Fernandez-Soriano and Taboas-Baylin (1999:1750) interpret this contrast as evidence 
that in TEC2 the form hace is no longer a verb, but maybe a preposition (see also Rigau 
2001:318). However, this is not so clear, since it allows some inflection, for instance, 
simple future tense morphology: 54 

(85) Nos vimos hara un mes 
Us saw make-FUT a month 

We saw each other probably one month ago. 

This inflection is, however, severely limited in TEC2. No past or perfect tense 
is possible: 

(86) a. * Nos vimos habra hecho un mes 

Us saw have-FUT made(pARTiciPLE) a month 
We saw each other probably one month ago. 

b. * Nos vimos hizo un mes 
Us saw made a month 
We saw each other one month ago. 

These possibilities are available for TCE1. 

(87) a. El lunes habra hechounmes que Juan murio 

The Monday have-FUT made a month that John died 
On next Monday, it will be a month since John died. 
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b. El lunes hizo un mes que Juan murio 
The Monday made a month that John died 
On past Monday, it was a month since John died. 

Let’s accept the suggestion that hace in TEC2 is a preposition. Putting aside the issue of 
how a verb is transformed into a preposition, the presence of inflectional morphology 
in TEC2, although limited, could be interpreted as the presence of valued features in 
the forms hace or hard , that is, there is no uninterpretable cp-features, and the forms 
are not able to check structural Case. This could be a problem for its internal nominal, 
since there will be no <p-head to value its [case] feature. However, the nominal is an 
argument of hace , and it receives a thematic interpretation from it (temporal, we could 
say). So it meets the requirement for inherent Case assignment. Let’s assume that this 
is what happens in TEC2. 

On the other hand, TEC1 behaves like haber-sentences, except for the restrictions 
on its nominal (it must be a nominal compatible with the thematic interpretation that 
the verb assigns). It allows cliticization of its object, and agrees with it, in some dialects 
of SII. Then, I propose that there is also a small v in this kind of TEC, and that in the 
relevant dialects, T also probes v. Given that the same mechanism can apply here, this 
reinforces that idea that a small v with <p-features, which is probed by T, is responsible 
for Case and agreement in haber-sentences. In addition, for SI dialects which do not 
allow agreement in TEC, we can also adopt the proposal that there is an SCL or a 
process of default agreement, as explained. 

An interesting question arises here with respect to the SII dialects that do not 
allow agreement in TEC 1 of the first type (these are in fact the Standard SII dialects). 
The question is why, if the probing of v by T is available in SII, these dialects do not 
make use of it in TEC 1. 

We must take into consideration the fact that SCL/default agreement is also 
available in SII. The presence or absence of impersonal SCL could depend on an 
idiosyncratic option, according to the verb. In fact, there is some evidence that this is 
indeed the case. For instance, in Standard Peruvian Spanish (which is typically SII), 
there are two different TEC verbs that behave differently with respect to agreement. 
The verb hacer (lit. “to make”) does not allow agreement in this dialect, but the verb 
ir (lit. “to go”) does: 

(88) * Hacen dos anos que Juan murio Standard Peruvian Spanish 

make-PLU two years that John died 
It makes two years that John died. 

(89) Van ya dos anos que Juan murio Standard Peruvian Spanish 
go-PLU already two years that John died 

Two years have gone by since John died. 

The question is what could be this idiosyncratic characteristic of the verb that prevents 
the agreement here. We can make use of the inherent Case property of TEC2. The 
thematic situation is the same in TEC1, and inherent Case is indeed an idiosyncratic 
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property. So, for some dialects of SII, the TEC1 verb hacer assigns inherent Case to 
its internal argument. Under the assumption that inherent Case deactivates the <p- 
features of the nominal (Chomsky 2000: fn 88, Stepanov 2002), T cannot value its 
cp-features using Agree, thus an SCL or a mechanism of default agreement must be 
used, as in SI haber-sentences. Other verbs of the same dialect (for instance (89)) do 
not have inherent Case to assign, so they allow agreement. 

An interesting situation arises here. Given that the form hace in some SII dialects 
can assign inherent Case, and given that nominals with inherent Case cannot feed 
Agree, we predict that small v is not possible there, since it won’t be able to value its 
<p-feature. Under the assumption that acc clitics are possible only under Agree with 
small v, 55 no clitics should be allowed for these constructions. The initial data seems to 
confirm this prediction. SII Speakers that cannot accept agreement in /wce-sentences 
also have resistance to accept the clitic: 

(90) a. Hace dos horas que espero Some SII dialects 

Makes two hours that I wait 

It has been two hours since I’m waiting. 

b. ?? Las hace 

CL-fem-plu makes 

The same speakers accept the clitic and agreement with other TEC1 verbs: 

(91) a. Van dos horas que espero Some SII dialects 

Go two hours that I wait 

It has been two hours since I’m waiting. 

b. Las van 

CL-fem-plu makes 

The situation is not so clear, however. The judgments are not as steady as we would 
expect. But there are intervening factors. First, the sequence Las hace is actually 
ambiguous; it can also mean “S/he makes them”, and under this reading it is a perfectly 
normal sentence - notice that no ambiguity arises in haber -sentences or with other 
cases like (91). In addition, the agreeing hace is identified as substandard, that is, it is 
heavily stigmatized; so it is not implausible to suggest that the speakers are trying to 
suppress the agreement, but fail to suppress the clitic. 

A more rigorous collection of data is needed before we can draw firm conclusions 
regarding hace-sentences, in order to properly classify the speakers of relevant dialects 
and identify the intervening factors. I will leave this for future research. However, the 
discussion of TEC shows a possible scenario where we can observe two mechanisms 
to value the <p-features of T, as in haber-sentences\ (i) by probing v, and (ii) by default 
agreement or the insertion of a SCL. Given the idiosyncratic differences among TEC 
verbs with respect to the possibility of inherent Case assignment, it is possible that, 
even inside SII, sometimes the agreement gets suppressed together with the cliticiza- 
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tion. In fact, it has been reported that the same happens in some dialects with at least 
a subset of haber-sentences. We will discuss this in the next subsection. 


3.6 More dialectal differences 


Trevino 2003 reports a dialect that, at least for a subset of haber-sentences (the locative 
ones, that is, the ones that can be paraphrased by estar ), does not allow either agree¬ 
ment or cliticization of the internal nominal. 56 According to Trevino 2003, in Spanish, 
there are three types of haber-sentences: locational (paraphrased by estar “to be (loca¬ 
tive)”), unbounded (paraphrased by existir “to exist”) and contingent (paraphrased by 
tener “to have (possessive)”): 57 


(92) Hay una vibora detras del sofa locational 

Is a snake behind the sofa 
There is a snake behind the sofa. 

Paraphrase: Detras del sofa esta/*existe/*tiene una vibora 
Behind the sofa is/*exist/*has a snake 


(93) 


Hay treboles de cuatro hojas 
Be-PLU clovers of four leafs 
There are clovers of four leafs. 
Paraphrase: Existen/*estan/*tienen 
Exist/*is/*has 


unbounded 

treboles de cuatro hojas 
clovers of four leafs 


(94) Hay monarquia en Suecia contingent 

Is monarchy in Sweden 
There is a monarchy in Sweden. 

Paraphrase: Suecia tiene/*existe/*esta monarquia 
Sweden has/*exist/*is monarchy 
[Trevino 2003:179-180] 


In all SII dialects, included the one reported by Trevino (let me call it SII-T), unbounded 
and contingent haber-sentences can replace its object with an acc clitic and they show 
agreement, as discussed. In SII-T, however, a locational haber-sentence “bars or 
strongly disfavors verb-agreement and object-clitics” (Trevino 2003:180). 

This is a behavior that resembles the one we just saw with TEC1 in some dialects. 
If this is correct, the existence of SII-T represents evidence in favor of the system I’m 
developing here. That is, we can suggest that inherent Case is involved here too (actu¬ 
ally Trevino suggests Partitive Case as a possible explanation). We will address this 
later; first let me raise a note of caution. 

Trevino claims to “have gathered a considerable body of data” (2003:178), but she 
warns us that in general the agreement facts in her data “are quite complex and not 
as steady in their behavior, as far as native speakers’ performance and judgments are 
concerned” (2003:184), 58 but she nevertheless thinks that, with respect to locational 
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haber-sentences, “agreement on the verb is felt alien” (2003:184) by the speakers 
ofSII-T. 

With respect to the clitic, it could be the case that some interfering factors are 
conspiring to obtain the same result. For instance, in both SI and SII, the cliticization 
of bare nominals renders some differences in the judgments: 

(95) a. ^Quieres helado? 

Want ice cream 
Do you want ice cream? 

b. % Lo quiero 

CL want 
I want it 

c. (Si) quiero 
yes want 
Yes, I want 

The same is true for existential constructions: 59 

(96) a. Hay helado? 

is ice cream-MAS 
Is there ice cream? 

b. % Lo hay 

CL is 

c. (Si) hay 
yes is 
Yes, there is 

Given that we are dealing here with a general property of Direct Objects for all verbs 
(and not only for existential constructions), in this case it is difficult to assume that 
there is no small v if the clitic is not licensed (in other words, we do have structural 
Case here). A better alternative will be that the clitic needs something additional to 

be properly licensed; it could be a high degree of specificity, as has been proposed in 

the literature (for instance, see Suiter 1988), or topicality (Leonetti 2003). In any case, 
there may be abstract agreement between v and the object, even when the latter is a 
bare noun. In fact, the object in haber-sentences cannot be doubled by a clitic: 

(97) a. Hay un nino en el parque 

Is a kid in the park 
There is a kid in the park 

b. * Lo hay un nino en el parque 

CL was a kid in the park 

There were some kids in the park. 

This is compatible with the fact that that doubling structures usually need higher 
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specificity and that objects in haber -sentences have a low degree of specificity. This 
is relevant because several of Trevino’s examples are with bare objects. However, 
she also shows examples of contingent and unbounded haber-sentences with bare 
nominals that do allow cliticization, which represents a contrast with locational haber- 
sentences. Then, there is no reason to doubt the existence of SII-T. 

In addition, there is another difference with respect to cliticization between loca¬ 
tional fiafier-sentences and other types, which is not directly addressed by Trevino 
2003. More importantly, this seems to be true of SI and SII. Locational existential 
sentences do not allow cliticization of the nominal alone, that is, they cannot cliticize 
only the object, stranding the locative phrase - as observed by Diaz (2004:36): 

(98) a. Hay una nina en el parque locational 

Is a kid-FEM in the park 
There is a kid in the park. 

b. ?? La hay en el parque 

CL-fem was in the park 

There were some kids in the park. 

c. La hay 

CL-fem is 

This is not the case for other fiafier-sentences: 60 

(99) a. Hay monarquia en Suecia contingent 

Is monarchy-FEM in Sweden 
There is monarchy in Sweden. 

b. La hay en Suecia 

CL-fem is in Sweden 
[Trevino 2003:180] 

At first sight, this is unexpected in our current framework. Why should there be a 
difference with respect to cliticization? What is the source for the contrast between 
(98b) and (99b)? However, this could turn out to be evidence for the presence of small 
v in these constructions. The questions we haven’t addressed yet are deeper and more 
important: Why is there a small v in existential constructions? What is the source for 
its presence? We will deal with these questions in Section 4. 

Now let me address the question regarding how the idea of inherent Case assign¬ 
ment could help us here, as previously suggested. The only problematic case is 
locational haber-sentences. Here, the agreement disappears together with cliticization. 
The others cases are normal instances of SII SEC. 

At first glance, the inherent Case assignment is problematic because there is no 
obvious thematic relation between haber and its internal nominal. In fact, the internal 
nominal seems to be in a thematic relation with the preposition. It is standardly 
assumed that existential constructions include a Small Clause SC (Stowell 1981,1983, 
Safir 1985). Let’s accept Stowell 1983’s idea that SC is an XP with the nominal in its 
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Specifier and the predicative phrase in its Complement (for discussion of SC struc¬ 
ture, see the papers in Cardinaletti and Guasti 1995). If so, a SC is identical to a vP 
structure (in fact, Koopman and Sporti che’s 1988 formulation of the Internal Subject 
Hypothesis proposes that the subject forms a Small Clause with the VP). For locational 
haber-sentences, the predicate will be a Prepositional Phrase (PP): 

(100) XP 



(nominal) X’ 



X PP 


Notice that the nominal is the external argument of the PP, and then, it will receive a 
0-role (the locatum as opposed to the location, which will be the internal argument of 
PP). If we assume that X is involved in the assignment of the external 0 role - natu¬ 
rally extending standard assumptions regarding vP - we have a potential inherent 
Case assigner. 61 

Since inherent Case is a lexical property, it could be an idiosyncratic property of 
X in SII-T - it does not need to be a general property of X in all of Spanish. Once the 
corresponding nominal has inherent Case, it will be frozen for Agree, as discussed 
above. This means that it cannot value <p-features of any head, T or v. Then, neither 
agreement nor clitics will be possible. 

Given that inherent Case blocks Agree, one could ask if in all instances of SI haber- 
sentences (with a default value) we have inherent Case. However, we cannot use the 
idea that inherent Case blocks Agree to explain the differences between SI and SII with 
respect to agreement discussed above. If a nominal receives inherent Case, we predict 
default values in T and no clitics, but although T in SI existential constructions has a 
default value, such constructions do allow clitics, as discussed. 

3.7 A prediction with respect to raising verbs 

Another prediction is made, given the idea that T probes small v. If a defective T (in 
Chomsky’s 2000 sense) is on top of the small v in haber-sentences, the <p-features of 
a higher non-defective T could be valued by v in SII but not in SI. This prediction is 
borne out. The nominal agrees with the finite verb in SII (this sentence is ungram¬ 
matical in SI): 

(101) Parecen haber dos hombres en el jardin SII 

seem-PLU to be two men in the garden 
There seem to be two men in the garden. 

On the other hand, in SI, T is not valued by Agree, as discussed, and then it receives 
[3p, sing]: 
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(102) Parece haber dos hombres en el jardin SI 

seems-siNG to be two men in the garden 

There seem to be two men in the garden. 

This is illustrated here (using a SCL for SI): 62 

(103) SII 

[ T-cp Parecen [TP T-def[vP v-cp [VP haber dos hombres en el jardin]]]] 

A\ _dvh_/N 

Agree Agree 

(104) SI 

[ T-SCL Parece [TP T-def[vP v-cp [VP haber dos hombres en el jardin]]]] 

4_A 

Agree 


This contrast between the two dialects - noticed by Suner (1982a: 101) but left 
unexplained 63 - is straightforwardly accounted for under the assumption that T can 
probe small v. Notice in addition that, as in matrix haber- sentences, agreement is 
maintained with clitics in SII; on the other hand, SI also allows acc clitic, but no agree¬ 
ment surfaces, as predicted: 64 

(105) Parecen haber-los SII 

seem-PLU to be-CL-Acc-PLU 


(106) Parece haber-los 

seem-siNG to be-CL-Acc-PLU 


SI 


Before turning to some explorations regarding the reasons why we have small v in 
haber- sentences, let me briefly comment on a hypothesis that has been proposed 
with respect to Case in SEC. Demonte 1990:165-167, Trevino 2003, Rigau 1994 (for 
Catalan), among others, have suggested that the nominal in SEC receives Partitive 
Case from the verb, following ideas presented by Belletti 1988, and Lasnik 1992,1995, 
1999. 65 My proposal can be seen as a way to implement the Partitive Case Hypothesis 
inside the Agree system, although with different technical details, since my analysis 
assumes that the nominal checks Case in a lower position, without relation with T (in 
contrast to Chomsky’s analysis of existential constructions). 


4. A possible source for small v in existential constructions 

Existential constructions in Spanish are not the only type of sentences that exhibit 
acc in an unexpected place. In fact, verbs that include a Small Clause (SC) reveal the 
presence of acc (as can be inferred from the cliticization). 

(107) a. luan es un buen abogado 
John is a good lawyer 
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b. Juanlo es 

JohnCL-ACC is 

(108) a. Juan esta muy ocupado 

John is very busy 

b. Juan lo esta 

JohnCL-ACC is 

There is, however, a very important difference between this cliticization and the one 
we are discussing regarding acc objects. The clitic does not “replace” the nominal in 
(108-109). I will assume a structure with an internal SC for these sentences. Then, the 
nominal starts in the SC and raises to [Spec, TP ]: 66 

(109) a. [TP [VP [SC [nominal] [predicate] ] ] ] 

b. [TP [nominal]. [VP [SC tj [predicate] ] ] ] 

Given this, it seems reasonable to assume that the predicate has been “replaced” in 
these cases. This is confirmed by the fact that no agreement arises in these contexts: 
the acc clitic appears always in the invariant form lo, which I assume is cp-less. Forms 
with cp-features are ungrammatical, which indicates that there is no agreement with 
the nominal : 67 

(110) a. Maria es una buena abogada 

Mary is a good lawyer-FEM 

b. Maria lo es 

Mary CL-acc is 

c. *Maria la es 

Mary CL-fem-acc is 

(111) a. Maria esta muyocupada 

Mary is very busy-FEM 

b. Maria lo esta 

Mary CL-acc is 

c. *Maria la esta 

Mary CL-fem-acc is 

However, not all predicates allow replacement by the clitic. Typically, in locative 
sentences, cliticization of the predicate is disfavored (Diaz 2004:34): 68 

(112) a. La reunion es en Roma 

The meeting is in Rome 

b. ?? La reunion lo es 

The meeting cl-acc is 
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Interestingly, as also noted by Diaz (2004:34), the cliticization is possible with these 
sentences if the whole SC is replaced: 

(113) a. La reunion es enRoma 

The party is in the street 

b. Lo es 

CL-ACC is 

As should be obvious by now, this is exactly the pattern that we found in locational 
haber-sentences, as discussed in the previous section. Here I repeat (98) as (114): 

(114) a. Hay una nina en el parque locational 

Is a kid-FEM in the park 
There is a kid in the park. 

b. ?? La hay en el parque 

CL-fem was in the park 
There were some kids in the park. 

c. La hay 

CL-fem is 

Diaz (2004:36), however, concludes that this comparison is not enough to relate the 
SCs with these verbs, given that the clitic is invariant with ser and estar. Given this 
conclusion, it is difficult for her to give an explanation for the origin of the acc Case 
in existential constructions, which she acknowledges (2004:68-72). I want to propose, 
following a long tradition, that the relation between haber (be-existential), ser (be) and 
estar (be-locative) is deeper than just the presence of the small clause. 

A relation between verbs that instantiate have and be has been proposed by Freeze 
1992, 69 who shows that these verbs are related, suggesting a unique deep structure for 
all of them in the relevant respects. Also, Kayne 1993 uses Freeze’s account (combined 
with ideas from Szabolcsi 1983) to explain several properties of the possessive. For 
similar ideas in the context of Romance languages see also Gueron 1995, Longa, 
Lorenzo and Rigau 1998, among others. 

A comparison between Spanish and English is extremely revealing in this respect. 
We can trace a very complex scenario here. In table (115) we intend to represent some 
of the basic properties that relate the verbs in question, without the intention of being 
exhaustive. As we can see, given the set of properties associated with be and have , 
Spanish has a distinction finer-grained than English: 70 
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Properties 

Spanish 

English 

a. Passive 

b. Individual-level predicates 

c. Locative (for events) 

Ser 


d. Progressive 

e. Stage-level predicates 

f. Locative (for individuals) 

Estar 

Be 

g. Existential 

Haber 


h. Auxiliary 

Have 

i. Possessor 

Tener 


The following sentences exemplify the cases in table (115): 

(116) a. El raton era perseguido por el gato passive 
The mouse was chased by the cat. 

b. El gato era inteligente individual-level 

The cat was intelligent. 

c. La clase es en este edificio locative (events) 

The class is in this building. 

d. El gato estaba persiguiendo al raton progressive 
The cat was chasing the mouse. 

e. El gato estaba cansado stage-level 

The cat was tired. 

f. El gato estaba en la casa locative (individuals) 

The cat was in the house. 


g. Habia un gato en la casa existential 

was a cat in the house 

There was a cat in the house. 

h. El gato ha muerto perfect 

The cat has died. 

i. El gato tiene un collar possessor 

The cat has a collar. 


It is quite possible that each one of the “properties” in (115) has a different surface 
syntactic configuration and that such “properties” can be grouped in a different 
fashion in different languages. To account for all these properties is beyond the scope 
of this paper. However, I want to highlight the correlation between Locative and Exis¬ 
tential (both expressed by be in English): 
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(117) Properties 

Spanish 

English 

Loc-events (116c) 

Ser 

Be 

Loc-indiv (116f) 

Estar 


Existential (116g) 

Haber 



If indeed these verbs have an underlying common structure, as the relevant literature 
seems to suggest, then we may have an explanation for the apparently strange small v 
in Spanish existential constructions. It comes from the same small v that is necessary 
to license SC with these verbs. The difference between the two small vs is that with 
haber, the head v has cp-features, whereas with estar/ser it doesn’t. 

This difference has a very important consequence for case-valuation. The v with 
haber is able to value acc Case because it is able to establish an Agree relation with the 
nominal, given that it has cp-features. This means that the small v in haber-sentences 
is licensing both the nominal and the SC. 71 In ser/estar, however, the small v can only 
license the SC, because it does not have cp-features. The [case]-features of the nominal 
must be valued by T; therefore, with ser/estar, the nominal will get nom, whereas with 
haber it will get acc. This is illustrated below: 

(118) [TP T-cp [vP v-cp [VP haber [SC [nominal] [predicate] ] ] ] ] 

t _r 

Agree 

(119) [TP T-cp [vP v [VP ser/estar [SC [nominal] [predicate] ] ] ] ] 

As _/N 

Agree 

Recall that in (118), T-cp values its cp-features by probing v-cp (in SII) or by getting a 
default value (in SI), and that, since v is cp-less in (119), it does not interfere with the 
relation between the nominal and T-cp. 

If this is correct, the family of verbs ser, estar, haber share something special: 
they all require a small v to license its internal SC. 72 In the case of ser and estar, this 
small v is cp-less, so the nominal will need to value its Case by undergoing Agree with 
T, receiving nom. In the case of haber, this small v has cp-features, so the nominal 
can receive acc - and T either probes small v (SII) or receives a default value (SI), 
as discussed. 

In this section, we have shown that the idea of a special small v (a small v without 
external argument) is not an ad hoc device for explaining the properties of haber- 
sentences, but that its presence may be motivated by the need to license the internal 
SC that all verbs of this class have. 

It is of course not clear why a SC needs to be licensed in this way. But we could be 
dealing here with a general property of embedded clauses. Even full embedded clauses 
can trigger the presence of acc clitic: 
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(120) a. Juandijo quevolvera 

lohnsaid thatcome-FUT 
John said he will come 

b. Juan lo dijo 
JohnCL-ACC said 

A deeper exploration of these issues is needed, which I will leave for future research. 

In the following section, I will present additional facts that may provide further 
support for another aspect of the system I’m developing here, namely, the idea that 
small v is cp-incomplete. They are related to the complex behavior of the Definite¬ 
ness Effect (DE) in Spanish, and the even more complex syntax and semantics of the 
Spanish Differential Object Marking (DOM). Given the intricate nature of these facts, 
and the limited scope of this paper, I confine myself to presenting some preliminary 
observations and offering some speculative suggestions that may eventually lead to an 
integrated solution with further research. 


5. Some speculations: DE and DOM 

There are (at least) two Spanish configurations where we can confirm a Definiteness 
Effect (DE): haber-sentences and unmarked direct objects (direct objects with¬ 
out preposition). 

Like English there-be sentences, Spanish ha her-sentences display a DE. However, 
they do not allow nominals specified for [person], as we discussed in Section 3.1: 

(121) a. Habia un hombre en la habitation 

was a man in the room 
There was a man in the room. 

b. * Habia Juan en la habitation 
was John in the room 
* There was John in the room. 

(122) a. Lo/La habia 

CL-mas/CL-fem was 

b. *Me/Te/Nos habia 
Me/Te/Us was 
There was me/you/us 

What is particularly interesting - and here we are dealing with a difference between 
the Spanish DE and the English DE - is that proper nouns and First and Second 
pronouns are not allowed even under list-readings with haber, in contrast to English 
existential constructions (see section 3.1). To obtain a list-reading with [person] 
nominals, Spanish must use estar: 
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(123) a. Esta/*Hay Juan 

Is John 

There is John. 

b. Estas/*Has tu 
are you 

There is you. 

A very similar effect is present with Spanish unmarked objects. In Spanish, animate 
Direct Objects (DO) normally need to be marked by the preposition a “to”, which is 
the dative preposition (see Demonte 1987, Pensado 1995, Bruge and Brugger 1996, 
Torrego 1998,1999, Laca 2001, Aissen 2003, Leonetti 2003, among many others). This 
preposition, however, is not present if the animate object is non specific: 

(124) a. Mato una mujer unmarked animate object 

killed a woman (non specific ) 

He killed a woman. 

b. * Mato Maria 
killed Mary 
He killed Mary. 

(125) a. Mato a una mujer marked animate object 

killed prep a woman ( specific ) 

He killed a woman. 

b. Mato a Mary 
killed prep Mary 
He killed Mary. 

Allow me to use the features [animate] and [specific] to describe this situation. We 
have these possibilities: 73 

(126) Marked Object [+animate] 

[+specific] 

[+animate] 

[-specific] 

Unmarked Object [-animate] 

[+specific] 

[-animate] 

[-specific] 


This means that Spanish presents a case of Differential Object Marking (DOM), a 
phenomenon that has been observed in a number of languages - see Bossong 1991, 
Aissen 2003 and references there-in. Among Romance languages, Spanish shares 
DOM with Rumanian, 74 but we also find DOM in languages as diverse as Hindi and 
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Turkish. Let me illustrate the phenomenon with respect to Turkish (whose parallelism 
with Spanish was observed by Bruge & Brugger 1996). 

Turkish is not exactly like Spanish in the relevant respect because it does not 
have the animacy constraint. However, what is important for us is that the accusative 
suffix -yi is dropped if the object is non specific (just like the Spanish preposition a is 
dropped with non specific animate objects): 75 

(127) a. Bir araba isti-yor-um unmarked object 

a car-UNMARKED acc want-PRES-lsG 
I want a car (non specific). 

b. araba-yi isti-yor-um marked object 

car-MARKED acc want-PRES-lsG 
I want the car or 
I want a car (specific). 

Furthermore, with Turkish existential sentences, the internal DP cannot have the 
suffix -yi. As in English and Spanish, in this case, the internal DP has a non spe¬ 
cific reading: 

(128) a. Buranda bir araba var 

Here a car-UNMARKED acc exist 
There is a car here. 

b. * Buranda araba- yi var 

Here car-MARKED acc exist 
There is the car here. 

In other words, it seems that there is a correspondence between being a marked 
object and some particular interpretation, which I will refer to as INT. In addition, 
the unmarked object receives the complement of INT (= INT’). For Turkish, INT is 
[+specific] and therefore INT’ will be [-specific]. For Spanish, the situation is a little 
more complex: 

(129) Marked Object INT [+animate] 

[+specific] a 

[+animate] 

[-specific] b 

Unmarked Object INT’ [-animate] 

[+specific] c 

[-animate] 

[-specific] d 


Remember that we observed a symmetrical distinction - see the discussion in section 
3.1- with respect to the restrictions on the internal nominal of haber sentences, which 
I will now express as following: 
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(130) The nominal of haber always receives INT’ and never INT. 

This means that its object will always be unmarked (without preposition a), which is, 
of course, true. 76 There is nothing particularly new here. But, by combining (129c) and 
(130), we can make an additional prediction: 

(131) Objects [-animate] but [+specific] are allowed with haber. 

This is unexpected, since English there-be sentences are not supposed to allow 
[+specific] nominals. Contrary to this, in Spanish, the prediction in (131) is borne out. 
Although the facts have been noticed for a long time, the claim in (131) has never been 
stated in this way (as far I know). In fact, some researchers have used the data in ques¬ 
tion to argue that there is no Definiteness Effect in Spanish existential constructions. 
For example, Suner (1982a: 70) denounces what she calls “the myth of Definiteness 
Restriction in hay sentences”. 77 

Consider this sentence, where the definite article (eZ=the) is allowed in haber- 
environments: 

(132) .. ,y alii no hay elproblema de... 

.. .and there, there-isn’t the problem of... 

[Suner 1982a: 70] 

Given usual characterizations of the DE (Milsark 1974, Safir 1985), we expect that the 
definite article would be banned from haber-sentences, or that a list-reading would 
arise. Elowever, if we use [+animate] and [+specific] objects, the resulting sentence 
becomes ungrammatical (it cannot even have a list-reading): 7S 

(133) * ...y alii no hay el estudiante de... 

.. .and there there-isn’t the student of... 

In fact, Suner (1982a: 82) notes that haber-sentences are degraded with specific and 
animate objects, but she doesn’t attach any significance to this fact, arguing that this is 
a side effect from the requirement of preposition with this kind of object in Spanish. I 
claim that this is not a “side effect”, but the main effect we need to explain, given the 
generalizations in (129) and (130). 79 

Although more discussion is needed, in particular regarding the specificity - see 
Leonetti 2003 and Heusinger and Kaiser 2003 for an extensive discussion - and the 
role of list-readings to define the DE, we can postulate the following generalization: 

(134) If a nominal is allowed in haber- sentences, then it will be allowed as an 
unmarked object with any other transitive verb. 

Unfortunately, the generalization has at least one strong exception. 80 Some quantifiers 
are allowed under haber but they require the preposition a: 

(135) a. No haynadie encasa 
Not is nobody in house 
There is nobody at home. 
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b. No mate*(a) nadie 

Not killed (to) nobody 
I didn’t kill anybody. 

Another potential problem is that some [+animate, +specific] objects (which needs the 
preposition) can be placed in relative clauses with haber (but they are not allowed in 
the non relative structure): 

(136) a * Hay los ladrones en la esquina 

Be the thieves in the corner 

There are the thieves in the corner. 

b No mate* (a) los ladrones 

Not killed (to) the thieves 

I didn’t kill the thieves. 

c Los ladrones que hay en la esquina 
The thieves that be in the corner 
The thieves that are in the corner. 

However, the relativization also eliminates the preposition: 

(137) Los ladrones que mataron 
The thieves that they killed 

Before throwing away (134), let me suggest that we may still have a hope of retaining 
it. First, there may be an independent reason for the presence of the preposition with 
nadie in (135). The phenomenon maybe relatable to the raising of Negative Quanti¬ 
fiers in Icelandic (Svenonius 2000). Second, at least some there-be sentences cancel the 
DE under relativization - the so called “amount relatives” (Carlson 1977): 

(138) The papers that there were on the desk 

These are, of course, highly speculative suggestions. Acknowledging that, let me put 
aside these problems, in the hope that a fully worked out analysis of specificity (or the 
topicality, as suggested by Leonetti 2003) will explain them. 

If (134) is correct, the DE in existential sentences and the DE with unmarked 
animated objects are the same phenomenon, at least for Spanish (and Turkish, mutatis 
mutandi ). Then, we may entertain the idea that what unifies both DEs is a grammatical 
property that is common to both of them, which in turn correlates with (129). 

Haber-sentcnces must have a vP, as discussed in the previous sections. But it is 
not a standard vP (it does not have external argument). This small v is a cp-incomplete 
small v, in the sense that it has [number]-features, but not [person]-features. This 
excludes any nominal that is marked with [person] as the internal nominal of haber. 
If the nominal is specified for person, small v will be able to probe it, valuing its own 
[number] feature, but it will not be able to value the [case] feature of the object, given 
Chomsky’s (2000,2001a,b) suggestion that incomplete cp-features cannot value [case], 
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as discussed above. 

Recall that [person] nominals, as well as proper nouns are banned from haber- 
sentences even under list-readings: 

(139) a. Esta/*Hay Juan 

Is John 

There is John. 

b. Estas/*Has tu 
are you 

There is you. 

Interestingly, this restriction survives in haber- relatives, beside the fact that this 
context deactivates the DE (to form a relative here, we need estar ): 

(140) a. Juan, quien *hay/esta en la esquina 

John, who is in the corner 

b. Tu, que *has/estas en la esquina 
You, that are in the corner 

Let me further assume the vP that we find with normal transitive constructions, that is, 
with verbs other than haber, also lacks the [person] -feature, just like its ha her-counter¬ 
part, which, in fact, produces the same result, namely, the DE restriction over [person] 
objects. Only nominals that are not specified for [person] will be able to check Case 
against this v. If a nominal is specified for [person], the small v will be able to probe 
it and to value its own [number] feature (so no <p-features will remain unvalued); 
however, it will be incapable of valuing the Case feature of the nominal, given the stan¬ 
dard assumption that cp-incomplete heads are not capable of valuing Case (Chomsky 
2000). Therefore, under Boskovic 2005 version of the Phase Impenetrability Condi¬ 
tion, if the nominal stays in situ, it won’t be able to check Case, because it will be spelled 
out. Thus, it is forced to move, to avoid being sent to Spell Out without checking Case. 
Recall that we ruled this movement out for nominals with haber-sentences (see the 
discussion about (69)), under the assumption that their vP does not have a specifier, 
given that it does not have external argument, i.e. [Spec, vP]. However, normal transi¬ 
tive constructions do have an external argument, i.e. [Spec, vP], thus movement to 
[Spec, vP] will be possible. If we further assume that there is an additional Dative head 
that can value the case feature of the shiffed-object, we have an explanation regarding 
why the object carries a dat marker, namely, the preposition: 81 
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(141) 


DAT [ v p nominal [ v ’ [ v [vp V 

[unumber] [murnber] [unumber] 



[ucase] 


nominal 

[znumber] 

[iperson] 

[ucase] 


(i) 

Agree fails to value the 
case of the nominal, 
under (47), but the 
[number] of v is valued, 
under (63). 


This idea is in line with standard explanations of the phenomenon. For instance, 
according to Torrego 1998, an accusative a-DP (a Direct Object marked with a) 
undergoes overt raising to the Specifier of vP. She assumes that v has a D feature that 
attract the marked DO, and that the dative preposition a has also a D feature to check 
with v. Furthermore, she proposes that marked DOs have an inherent Case (on top of 
the structural one). What I’m adding to the picture is a motivation for the need for the 
second head (the DAT head) to check case. 

If we further assume, as we did for haber- sentences, that there is a mapping like 
(142), we can easily account for the animacy and specificity constraint in both haber- 
sentences and regular accusative verbs: 

(142) [specified person] <-> INT 

[non specified person] <-> INT’ 

Recall that I assume the following classification of nominals with respect to [person] 
- see the discussion about (41): 

( 143 ) Nominals 



[person:!] [person: 2 ] [person: 3 ] 


INT INT’ 

Among the many questions that these speculations raise, there is one that I should not 
avoid here. The small v proposed for haber-sentences does not have external argument. 
This is appropriate because haber has no subject, as discussed, and no possibility for 
specifier. What about other transitive verbs? Although it is not impossible to suggest 
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that this is a different kind of vP - and therefore, that in these cases we have full vPs 
with a position for the external argument, but with the same lack of [person], 82 as just 
discussed - let me push the speculation further. 

Suppose that the similarities between haber s small v and the small v with regular 
transitive verbs are more than just the lack of [person] -feature, in particular, suppose 
that for all transitive verbs the small v does not have a position for an external argument 
either. In order to satisfy the 0-Criterion, suppose further that there is a subject clitic 
(SCL) that can satisfy not only the <p-features of T, but can also receive the external 
theta role from the verb; under this view, there cannot be small pro (as suggested by 
Manzini and Savoia 2002), since its role is taken over by the SCL, and then we do not 
need a position for it. Additionally, to account for the presence of overt preverbal 
subjects, let’s assume that they are based-generated in the left periphery (Contreras 
1991, Barbosa 1995, Olarrea 1996, among others), and that they are clitic-doubled by 
the SCL (sharing the 0-role); therefore, we don’t need a 0-position for them in the vP 
domain. To the extent that these assumptions are theoretically plausible and empiri¬ 
cally adequate, 83 we will have no use for a position normally reserved for an external 
argument. This amounts to saying that vP is a non interpretative projection with both 
haber and regular transitive verbs, in the sense that it bears no relation to the external 
0 -role. 84 

To follow all the consequences of this line of reasoning is far beyond the scope of 
this paper. However, I hope that these speculations regarding the relation between DE 
and DOM in Spanish have shown that my proposal for a small v in baker-sentences 
is not an ad hoc device that only explains the presence of acc and agreement in 
baker-constructions, but also a plausible way to capture deeper properties of acc 
constructions in Spanish. 


6. Conclusions 

I have given an explanation for a dialectal split in Spanish with respect to agreement 
in Existential Constructions with haber. In the SI dialect the verb has default value 
(3rd person, singular), but in the SII dialect, the verb agrees with the internal nominal, 
despite the fact that the nominal is accusative, as shown by the cliticization data. This 
state of affairs seems to be a direct challenge for theories that link Agreement with 
Case, since, in SII, the nominal seems to be in agreement with T, but T cannot be its 
Case-licensor because T does not value acc. However, I have presented an analysis of 
the phenomenon in question that preserves the relation between Case and Agreement 
and supports the operation Agree (Chomsky 2000, 2001a,b). 

I contend that Spanish existential constructions with haber have a small vP which 
accounts for the presence of acc (in both dialects). Additionally, there is a ban on 
nominals with [person], the underlying assumption being that only [lp], [2p] and 
some [3p] nominals are marked for [person]. Spanish Existentials Constructions with 
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[person] nominals, contrary to their English counterparts, cannot have a presenta¬ 
tional (or “list”) reading (they are simply ungrammatical). Interestingly, in SII, haber 
can be inflected for [lp] or [2p] even when the internal nominal is [3p]; furthermore, 
in these cases, it is not possible to use an explicit subject (that is, these sentences are 
still existential). If we postulate a pro with a [person] value ([lp] or [2p]) as respon¬ 
sible for the valuation of T in SII, we would expect that it could be replaced by a lexical 
pronoun (as any other instance of pro in Spanish), which is contrary to the facts. In 
addition, pro would violate the ban on [person] -marked nominals in Spanish Existen¬ 
tial constructions. 

I have shown that we can solve all these problems by postulating: (A) a small v 
with only [number] and no [person], for Existential constructions in both dialects, and 
(B), for SII, a T with an interpretable [person] feature, in addition to its uninterpre¬ 
table [number]. According to (A), if small v has only [number], the ban on nominals 
with [person] is explained, given Chomsky’s suggestion that only complete probes 
can value the [case] feature of the goal. Nominals with [person] won’t be able to value 
their [case] feature. If the nominal does not have [person], the probe v will be complete 
with respect to its goal, then it will be able to value its [case] feature. In SII, given that 
T has only one uninterpretable feature, namely [number], it can probe v, producing 
the effect of object-agreement - this is possible because the (p-features of v are still 
present, since the deletion procedure applies only at the point of Spell-Out and this 
vP is not a phase (since the small v does not have an external argument). (B) correctly 
predicts that in SII haber-sentences, the verb can be inflected in all persons, even if 
no nominal has the proper value. In addition, in SI, where both cp-features ([person] 
and [number]) in T are uninterpretable, small v is incomplete with respect to T, thus 
unable to value its features, and then T must use some additional mechanism to obtain 
a default value - most likely, by using a SCL. Further predictions have been borne out 
with respect to raising verbs as well as several other differences between SI and SII. 

I suggested that the origin for this small v is the need to license Small Clauses 
in verbs that belong to the family of haber-ser-estar (all of them instances of English 
BE). In addition, I speculated that the same mechanism is behind the phenomenon of 
Differential Object Marking in Spanish, which can helps us to understand the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Definiteness Effect in Spanish. 

As mentioned, the analysis supports the relation between Case and Agreement, 
and the operation Agree (Chomsky 2000). Additionally, given that it shows evidence 
that the case of the internal nominal in existential constructions is valued in a lower 
position (not by T), it provides a way of encoding the insight of the Partitive Case 
Hypothesis (Belleti 1988, Lasnik 1992) in the Agree system (although with different 
technical details). 
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1 . I will use SI for the dialect without agreement, and SII for the one with agreement. When 
there is no indication, the sentence is good or bad in both dialects. 

2 . The clitic lo in (lb) will be argued not to be specified for [person]. On the other hand, the 
pronouns in (i), which are unacceptable even in list reading, are specified for [person] (see the 
discussion in section 3.1): 

(i) * Me/Te/Nos habla 

Me/Te/Us was 
There was me/you/us. 

3 . See Cuervo 1881, Luque Moreno 1978, Garda Llebra 1983, Nicita 1997, Trevino 2003. This 
literature uses three types of argument against the idea that the nominal in question is not a 
subject. First, they characterize the nominal, which is the only argument in the sentence, as 
the “psychological subject” (as opposed to “grammatical subject”). Second, they show that 
the nominal agrees with the verb (in SII), then, they argue, it has become a true “grammatical 
subject”). Third, they observe the absolute lack of preposition a, which usually appears with 
some direct objects in Spanish. Obviously, the first argument makes use of a different notion 
of subject, making it a notion independent of structural considerations, a view from which I 
depart. I will show in the following section that the nominal in SII does not actually enter into 
an Agree relation with T, eliminating the second argument. In section 51 will give some reasons 
why the third argument is not strong enough. 

4 . Under the Agree model (Chomsky 2000, Chomsky 2001a,b), it is possible to define subject 
as the nominal that enters into an Agree relation with T, without raising to [Spec, T]. As we will 
see in section 2 and 3, this also rules out the internal nominal in fiafier-sentences as the subject, 
since the nominal will be in agreement with small v, no with T, in both dialects. 

5 . This is indeed possible in Spanish in some occasions, as we will see in section 1.3, but it 
cannot be the explanation for the word order in SEC, as will be discussed immediately. 

6 . See Section 4 for additional discussion about the relation between haber and estar. See also 
Suner (1982a: 324-336). 

7 . There are some claims in the literature (for instance, Diaz 2004:38) that sentences like (5b) 
are unacceptable. Although it is possible that (5b) does not fit easily in certain contexts where 
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(5a) is preferable to its estar counterpart (5b), there are contexts where (5b)-type sentences are 
not only possible but fully productive in Spanish. For instance, when we want to introduce a 
hypothetical individual about whom we are going to tell a joke (or a short story): 

(i) Un borracho estabaenla cantina cuando... 

A drunk guy was in the bar when... 

In addition, the individual does not need to be hypothetical: 

(ii) Fijate, un ladron esta en tu ventana y se va a meter a tu casa 

Look at, a thief is in your window and (he) is going to enter in your house 

(i-ii) show that the estar -sentences are able to introduce new individuals into the discourse and 
that they can take an indefinite subject (as any other verb in Spanish). See Barbosa (1995:35-37) 
for a discussion of other preverbal indefinite subjects in several Romance languages which need 
a particular context to be pragmatically acceptable. 

8 . I am assuming that the original place of the nominal is in the Small Clause inside haber’s 
VP, as proposed by Stowell 1981, 1983, Safir 1985, among others, for English existentials. See 
also section 4. 

9 . See the last section for additional discussion of the Spanish DE with haber- sentences. 

to. I leave aside the issue of what exactly the position of the verb in these constructions is. I will 
assume, however, that the verb is in the head of some XP above TP - that, of course, could be 
C°, or maybe Top 0 (in the spirit of Bastos 2001). There is, however, some controversy regarding 
the possibility of T-to-C movement in Spanish (see Goodall 1993, 2002, Suner 1994, Ordonez 
1997, Barbosa 2001). The alternative is that the subject does not leave its 0-position and that the 
verb raises to T. For an account in favor of T-to-C, see Pesetsky and Torrego 2000. In any case, 
in (22b), as in (23), the verb is higher than the subject - and the nominal in question is not an 
object, but a subject in (22b) as well as in (23) (recall also the impossibility of extraction out of 
the postverbal nominal with estar in (7b), which is not in its 0-position). 

11. We must notice, however, that fronting of the nominal with haber is fully acceptable if it is 
a bare plural noun (a plural noun without a determiner): 

(i) a. Libros hay en el escritorio 

Books be in the desk 
There are books in the desk, 
b. Hormigas habia en el jardin 
ants was in the garden 
There were ants in the garden. 

In addition, we should take into consideration that bare nouns cannot be preverbal subjects in 
Spanish, regardless of the verb - Suner (1982a: 209-217) calls this “the naked noun constraint”, 
see also Perez Silva 1990, Bosque 1996, among others: 

(ii) a. * Hormigas estan en el jardin 

ants are in the garden 
Ants are in the garden, 
b. * Hormigas murieron en el jardin 
ants died in the garden 
Ants died in the garden. 

Given (ii), I conclude that Hormigas and Libros are not subjects in (i). 

12 . Notice that if we assume that a null expletive takes care of the cp-features of T, we still need 
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a probe to value the case of the nominal. We will discuss this in the next section. 

13 . I am abstracting away from [gender] in this paper. 

14 . Under Hale and Keyser’s 1993 framework, a transformation from a combination like [V [N 
walk]] into [V walk] would take place in the pre-syntactic component (a sort of lexical syntax). 
In this scenario, an incorporation N-to-V could render the Case feature inactive. Given that, in 
narrow syntax, we may not have an object position, then we would need something like (33b). 
However, it could be argued that the process described above happens in syntax, and then 
unergative constructions are simply transitive constructions. I left this issue open. 

15 . This implies that we are not considering the possibility of a full expletive (like it). I will 
return to it in the next section. 

16 . And even if v were to head a strong phase, nothing would change. According to Chomsky 
2000, only the tail of a phase is spelled out, not the specifier or the head. Therefore, there is no 
reason to assume that Spell Out would delete the cp-features of small v before it enters into an 
Agree-relation with the higher T. 

17 . I put aside, for the moment, the possibility of a quasi-argument. I will come back to this in 
the next section. 

18 . Notice that (35) is not a mechanism of default agreement, but a normal mechanism of 
agreement (in SII, the verb agreement is ultimately controlled by the nominal). 

19 . It is necessary to keep this in mind. That a given speaker can accept both versions of 
existentials constructions does not mean that the agreement is optional - against some 
suggestions to the contrary: Contreras (1976:142), Westphal (1980:61), Trevino (2003:179). At 
best, speakers who accept both are bi-dialectal. Being a native speaker of SII myself, I remember 
my surprise when I was first introduced to SI as the “correct” dialect. Now, however, I can accept 
SI haber- sentences. 

20 . This has received considerable attention in the sociolinguistic literature, where the 
phenomenon is usually called “the personalization of haber” (Silva-Corvalan 2001:30) - see 
Montes 1982, Obediente 1984, Bentivoglio 1989, Navarro Correa 1991, De Mello 1991, 1994, 
Dominguez et al. 1998, Diaz-Campos 1999-2000, among others. Notice, however, that this 
literature generally considers the agreement in SII as evidence that the nominal is a subject 
and no longer an object, but without discussion of the lack of other subject properties, and no 
explanation is provided for the presence of the acc clitic. Some authors explicitly belittle this 
fact: “La posible realization de este SN como un pronombre correferencial no parece ser un 
argumento que interese a los hablantes” [The possible realization of this NP as a coreferential 
pronoun does not seem to be an argument that calls the attention of the speaker] (Dominguez 
et al. 1998:33). These opinions, however, must be considered in its real dimension, since they 
show something very important. The presence of agreement in the data is so pervasive that the 
researchers are willing to consider the nominal as a subject, putting aside other properties. Then, 
we can consider that the sociolinguistic explorations confirm that the agreement between the 
nominal and haber is widely spread, despite of the fact that the nominal is an object or even 
an acc clitic. This shouldn’t be so strange, since agreement with the verb does not need to be a 
property of subjects, as a minimal cross-linguistic examination immediately shows. 

21 . It is not clear, however, how far we are from a Benvenistean position. If we take the idea of 
“non person” to be related with the value of [person], and not with the category itself, we could 
reconcile the two positions. If First Person is [person:+l-2] and Second Person is [person:-l+2]. 
Third Person could be [person:-1-2], which leaves room for the called “First person inclusive” 
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[person:+ 1 + 2 ], a pronoun that refers to both participants, a possibility very well attested among 
languages. I have no space here to explore all the consequences of this move. For expository 
reasons, I will continue to use [3p] to refer to non-participants nominals that carry [person], 

22 . See also note 21. The dialectal differences with respect to these clitics are more complex. 
For instance, there are dialects where le substitutes lo completely. See Fernandez-Ordonez 1999 
for a description. 

23 . In section 5,1 will provide a more detailed explanation for this interpretative difference with 
respect to the Definiteness Effect (DE) and the Differential Object Marking (DOM). 

24 . Notice that this implies that some specific nominals are allowed under haber, if they are 
inanimate, a claim that can be traced back to Suner (1982a), although she presents it in a 
different way, as we will see in section 5. It is also worth noting that in dialects that distinguish 
between lo and le (as acc clitic), le is banned from fiaber-sentences, as predicted. 

25 . As mentioned, I’m abstracting away from other features, like [gender], since these don’t 
play any role in the system I’m developing here. For other analysis where syntactic heads can be 
underspecified, see Bejar (2003:37) and the references there in. 

26 . Notice that I am assuming that T will not able to value the [case] feature of the nominal. 
The reason for that is that T needs to probe v and cannot escape its interference, failing to probe 
across v. In other words, we are dealing here with a minimality effect, since small v is the closest 
goal to T. 

27 . This will be particularly important when we discuss default agreement in the next 
subsection. 

28 . In fact, Spanish has also these possibilities, using the verb tener (“to have”) or ser (“to be”) 
- notice that here we have an overt subject: 

(i) Nosotros tenemos dos estudiantes en la clase 
We have two students in the class 

(ii) Nosotros somos dos estudiantes en la clase 
We are two students in the class 

29 . Notice that the internal nominal in SI fiafcer-sentences cannot value the features of T, because 
it has already checked its [case] feature, hence it is no longer active for Agree; furthermore, it is 
also incomplete, as discussed. 

30 . This is not a problem in SII, where T has only one uninterpretable [number], which can be 
valued by the interpretable [number] of these nominals, under (48). 

31 . Notice that this situation suggests that case-valuation happens under Match, although it 
produces cp-valuation. 

32 . In fact, as Rezac (2003: fn 14) notes, Chomsky (2001b: fn 19) also seems to suggest a default 
agreement mechanism for unvalued features. 

33 . The discussion below is somewhat tentative. If the subject clitic analysis to be developed is 
not adopted, we can still fall back to the more traditional default agreement mechanism without 
affecting the rest of the analysis developed in this paper. 

34 . This conclusion is reinforced by the diachronic fact that these dialects seem to be parallel 
developments in Spanish, that is, it is not the case that SII comes from SI or vice versa. 

35 . Notice that the invariable SCL for SI SEC will be the only one (with [3p, sing]), but for non 
existential sentences we need a whole set of SCLs. This is not a disadvantage with respect to the 
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pro analysis, since, if we use pro to value the cp-features of T, we will also need a whole set of 
different pros. 

36 . As pointed out by Jonathan Bobaljik (p.c.), (67b) will mean “We sometimes light a bonfire 
after we raining”, otherwise. 

37 . Some questions arise, of course, regarding the nature of this mandatory control. I won’t 
address this issue here. 

38 . There is an additional possibility that we need to consider. Suppose that the pleonasm is 
cp-incomplete, that is, it has only [person] and no [number]; suppose further that it has a [case] 
feature to check, and that it is generated in [Spec, vP] - all of them, very plausible assumptions. 
From there, it can value the [person] feature of T (in SI), according to Condition (62), but 
the [number] feature will have a default value, as discussed in the previous subsection. This 
mechanism is indistinguishable from the situation where the pleonasm is cp-complete, however; 
in addition, this means that we need both a pleonasm and default agreement. Since we are trying 
to use the pleonasm to replace the mechanism of default agreement, we don’t gain anything 
from this incomplete pleonasm. To the extent that an interpretable [person] in SI and a SCL in 
SI can do the job of a pleonasm (that is, controlling a pleonastic PRO), there is no evidence in 
favor of the pleonastic form. Furthermore, it is not clear if SECs have quasi-arguments, as we 
will discuss immediately. 

39 . For instance, fiafcer-sentences cannot be passivized. This fact could be explained by different 
conditions (Torrego 1984 suggests that passives require a completely specified agent). In fact, as 
it is very well know, some verbs that do have two full arguments cannot be passivized either: 

(i) a. Juan tiene un auto bianco 
John has a white car 
b. * Un auto bianco es tenido por Juan 
A white car is had by John 

Whichever is the explanation for this fact, it cannot be used against the idea that there is a full 
vP - interesting tener (to have) is closely relate with haber, as we will see in section 4. 

40 . Of course we could stipulate that it is not, but this stipulation is by itself a disadvantage. 

41 . See the last section for the suggestion that in normal transitive construction small v is also 
cp-incomplete, which trigger Object-Shift of the cp-complete nominal to check case with another 
head, presumably, a Dative head. This could explain why Spanish is a Differential Object 
Marking language. 

42 . We are disregarding the possibility of checking EPP, in line with Epstein and Seely 1999, 
Boeckx 2000, Grohmann et. al. 2000, Boskovic 2002, Wurmbrand 2004, among others. 

43 . Of course, we could use Pesetsky and Torrego’s 2004 suggestion that interpretable features 
are not always valued features. Under this view, the expletive could have an uninterpretable but 
valued [person]. 

44 . Or, alternatively, that the expletive is adjoined to T, as Chomsky 2001b suggests for French. 
It is not easy to say how this is different from a SCL (even in French). 

45 . It is worth noticing that, if the agreement proves to be actually optional, the idea of two 
Ts, one with interpretable [person] and the other without it, will be a viable solution. If the 
agreement is optional in SII, but ungrammatical in SI, this will mean that the only difference 
between SI and SII is that, in addition to the normal T with full uninterpretable cp-features, SII 
has a T with an interpretable [person] feature. 
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46 . This means that Match is an operation that involves the category as a whole, not feature by 
feature - but the tp-valuation itself can be feature by feature. Here it is worth mentioning that 
there are proposals that the so called EPP property can be satisfied only under Match, without 
valuation (Boeckx 2003). Given that under the Inverse Case Filter Hypothesis (Boskovic 1997, 
2002) the EPP property and the necessity of checking Nominative are the same (to be more 
precise, the EPP in T is deduced from the latter requirement), we can extend Boeckx’s idea 
by saying that Match is enough to value Nominative. This is not the place to explore all the 
consequences of this suggestion. 

47 . This is just a way to simplify an analysis that is more or less standard in the literature, 
according to which these sentences are Clitic Left-Dislocated structures (CLD) - see Olarrea 
1996, Ordonez and Trevino 1999, Ticio 2004. In fact, following Contreras 1991 and others, 
Olarrea 1996 claims that that all instances of Spanish overt preverbal subjects are CLD structures. 
Similar claims have been made for other null subject languages - see Belletti 1990, Barbosa 1995, 
Alexiadou and Anagnostopoulou 1998. 

48 . I must say that I don’t claim that all regular/irregular differences among verbs should be 
analyzed like this. SCLs are perfectly compatible with regular verbs (in fact, in (72) the second 
person is regular). I suggest that what causes the regularization is that this is a sort of “new 
process” (the probing of v by T), that forces the morphological component to reanalyze the 
inflection. 

49 . In order to be regular, the verbal forms of haber should be habimos (lp-pnj) and habieron 
(3p-PLu), that is, using the unmodified root hub-. 

50 . I’m going to call hay an exceptional form, as oppose to normal. The familiar regular/ 
irregular distinction does not fit so well here, since some normal forms of haber are also 
irregular. The form hay can only appear in the [3p] present tense (singular or plural) of 
existential constructions; it’s an exceptional form of haber. The normal form in third person 
singular present should be ha (as it appears in the auxiliary position of all verbs): 

(i) Normal form (auxiliary in personal constructions, both dialects) 

Juan ha caminado 

John has walked. 

(ii) Exceptional form (impersonal constructions, present tense, both dialects) 

Hay un hombre en el jardin 

Be-PRES-3p-siN a man in the garden 
There is a man in the garden. 

If haber were normal in impersonal constructions (present tense), (ii) would be: 

(iii) * Ha un hombre en el jardin 

Be pres— 3p-siN a man in the garden 
There is a man in the garden. 

As auxiliary or in the imperfect tense in SEC, however, HABER is regular (and not just normal) 
in both dialects: 

(iv) Personal constructions (regular, as auxiliar) 

Juan habia muerto 

John had died 

(v) Impersonal constructions (also regular) 

Habia un hombre en el jardin 
Be-3p-siNG a man in the garden 
There is a man in the garden 
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51 . Interestingly, haber had this usage in Old Spanish, and in fact this usage survives in some 
fixed forms in Modern Spanish (Rigau 2001:308-309): 

(i) Tiempo ha. 

Time have-3p-sing 
Long ago 

52 . At least in Peruvian Spanish, (79) is substandard (it is a stigmatized form), whereas (80) is 
standard. We will come back to this point. 

53 . It could also be a deverbal nominal (Fernandez-Soriano and Taboas-Baylin (1999:1749): 

(i) Hace veinte anos de tu venida 
Makes twenty years of your arrival 
You came twenty years ago. 

54 . It is true that this is the so called “future” verbal suffix. This seems to be in contradiction 
with the fact that the matrix verb is in the past. However, it is a very well known fact about the 
Spanish “future” verbal suffix that it is very often only a marker of modality (as the translation 
shows). The real future in Spanish is usually formed with the periphrasis ir a (“go to”): 

(i) Voy a ir al cine manana 
I-go to go to the movies tomorrow 
I’m going to go to the movies tomorrow. 

55 . In fact, it has been proposed (see, for example. Franco 1993) that acc and dat clitics are the 
cp-features in the head responsible for case-valuation (small v, in our case). However, I would 
like to remain agnostic between the idea that clitics are agreement features on v or that they 
undergo movement from the based-generated position. See Zagona (2002:184-194) and the 
references there in for discussion on this topic with respect to Spanish clitics. 

56 . Unfortunately, the author does not provide any external characterization of this dialect. 
Actually, she seems to imply that this behavior is common of all Spanish, or at least all SII. This 
is, however, not true, as the discussion until now has shown. 

57 . For comparable distinctions in English, see Hornstein, Rosen, and Uriagereka 2000, and 
Felber 2002. 

58 . Interestingly, this is similar to the situation with hace -sentences in the previous 
subsection. 

59 . Notice that this is a case of “contingent” haber, so the effects of SII-T do not apply here. 
Besides, the variability in the judgments seems to be cross-dialectal. 

60 . Many researches presents cases where the clitic is licensed in some questions with a locative 
phrase; for instance: 

(i) - iHay estaciones de metro en esta zona de la ciudad? 

Be there subway stations in this area of the city 
Are there subway stations in this area of the city 
- No las hay en esta zona pero las hay muycerca 
No CL be in this area but CL be very close 
Not in this area, but close 
[Torrego 1984:333] 

However, in such cases, the haber -sentence is not locational. In (i), for instance, we cannot 
paraphrase the verb with estar but we must use existir (to exist): 
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(ii) - ,;Existen/*Estan estaciones de metro en esta zona de la ciudad? 

Exist / Be-LOCAT subway stations in this area of the city 
Lit: Do subway stations exist in this area of the city? 

This means that the presence of a locative phrase does not mean that the haber sentences is truly 
locational. 

61 . Some issues arise with respect to symmetry with other inherent case configurations. Here 
the assigner does not c-command the assignee. If we accept that c-command by the assigner 
is necessary for inherent case assignment, we could still implement the idea just described by 
incorporating X into the verb haber. This will create a c-command relation. In fact, this gives us 
another possibility to implement the assignment of inherent case. If X incorporates into haber, 
it could give the ability to assign inherent case to the resulting element haber+X; in this case, 
haber+X will be the inherent case assigner, under standard c-command. I will leave this issue 
open. It is worth noting, however, that Lasnik (1999:86-87), following Saito and Hoshi’s 1994 
analysis of Japanese light verb constructions, makes a similar suggestion. According to Lasnik, 
in English, the predicate of the small clause in existential constructions raises to V° (and then to 
AgrO 0 ) to assign inherent case (partitive case) to the internal nominal. 

62 . Notice that I’m abstracting away from the role of T-def (defective T) here. There are two 
alternatives. On one hand, it could be that T-def is defective because it has no cp-features (at 
least in Spanish); in this case, it is completely outside of the Agree system. On the other hand, 
it could be that it is defective in the sense that its cp-features are not able to value Case (after 
all, the cp-features do surface in some languages, like Brazilian Portuguese), but still are able to 
participate in Agree; if the latter is true, in (103), T-def could probe v-cp and then serve as a goal 
for the higher T-cp. I will leave this issue open, however. 

63 . Suner only suggests that this could happen because the nominal in SII is a sort of “hybrid” 
construction with some subject characteristics, but she does not elaborate on this idea. 

64 . Notice that here there is no source for acc other than the small v of haber. Parecer (to seem) 
does not license acc. 

65 . See also Boskovic 1997, 2002, 2005, Epstein and Seely 1999, Martin 1992, among others, 
for arguments in favor of the Partitive Case Hypothesis. For discussion of its limitations, see 
Chomsky (1995:288), Vikner (1995:171-176), Vainikka and Maling 1996, Hornstein 2000, 
among others. 

66 . In Chomsky’s 2000 system, this happens to satisfy the EPP. However, it has been argued 
that there is no EPP. There are alternatives explanations for raising of subjects. See Epstein 
and Seely 1999, Boeckx 2000, Grohmann et. al. 2000, Boskovic 2002, 2005, Wurmbrand 2004, 
among others. Note also that if we assume that overt preverbal subjects are Left-Dislocated 
structures (Contreras 1991, Barbosa 1995, Olarrea 1996, among others), there is no need to 
resort to the EPP (the cp-features of T will be canceled by personal SCLs). 

67 . Interestingly, copular verbs ser and estar (both “be”) are not the only Spanish verbs that 
license this invariant clitic lo. The clitic also appears with parecer (“seem”) and sometimes with 
semejar (“be similar to”) - see Fernandez-Leborans (1999:2361). 

68 . See also Fernandez-Lebans 1999 for a description of other patterns of cliticization with 
these sentences. 

69 . This follows an idea that can be traced back to Benveniste 1966b. 

70 . The actual state of affairs is even more complex than what can be inferred from the Spanish 
data (see Freeze 1992 for extensive discussion and a cross-linguistic survey). For instance, in 
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addition to the copula sein (equivalent to Spanish estar), some German dialects have two other 
existential verbs: hot (similar to existential English be) and gibt (roughly, give) - see Czinglar 
2001, Haeberli 2002, among others, for discussion. Czinglar 2001 proposes that these German 
verbs are also related; to put it in very simple terms (risking to oversimplify her explanation), 
she suggests that the “existential” meaning derives from the “possessive” one. On independent 
grounds, Harley 1996 has suggested that give has an internal have as part of its structure (which, 
in turn, will have a foe, according to Freeze 1992’s account). Boeckx 1998 has suggested that 
Harley’s account could help explain German existentials. Of course, these issues need to be 
considered more carefully if I were to extend the current proposal beyond Spanish. 

71 . It is not clear what the exact mechanism for this SC-licensing is. It seems plausible to 
assume that small v has an additional set of features (let’s call them Predicate-features) that 
can establish an Agree relation with the head of the SC - a PredP category, as it is sometimes 
proposed (Bowers 1993). I will put the details of this proposal aside, merely assuming that small 
v is needed to license a SC. The reader should bear this assumption in mind. 

72 . Of course other verbs can license SCs too; for instance considerar (“to consider”). But 
these are regular transitive verbs (they have external arguments), with a full small v (which can 
also license the SC). As expected, the clitics agree with the corresponding nominal with these 
verbs. 

73 . This generalization is very similar to the one presented by Heusinger and Kaiser (2003:53), 
and it also shares its limitations, as we will see below. 

74 . In Spanish and Rumanian, DOM seems to be very robust. But DOM can also be found in 
non-standard varieties of Italian (Southern Dialects in particular), Gallego, Portuguese and 
French (see Pensado 1995:14-16). 

75 . I thank Serkan §ener and Nilufer §ener for the Turkish data. 

76 . In principle, this removes the possibility of using the lack of preposition to suggest that we 
are not dealing here with an acc object, which has been proposed occasionally (see, for instance 
Garcia Llebra 1983, Groat 1999). See however the discussion below. 

77 . Remember that hay is the Present form of existential haber , which Suner takes as the 
representative of the verb. 

78 . I’m assuming that the DE produces the list-readings that we find with specific nominals 
inside existential constructions (see McNally 1997 for a uniform way to explain them): There is 
John. However, there is a restriction on [person] in Spanish existentials, so, *Hay ]uan (“There 
is John”) does not have a list reading, it is just ungrammatical. An additional prediction arises 
at this point: with [+specific, -animate] nominals under haber, we have list readings. This is 
correct: 

(i) Si hay algo que hacer aqul: hay la piscina y tambien hay el cine. 

Yes is something to do here: is the pool and also is the theater 

For sure, there is something to do here: there is the pool and there is also the theater. 

79 . Given that Suner (1982) does not relate existential constructions to DOM, she must 
stipulate that the preposition is banned from haber- sentences. 

80 . See Nicita 1997 to some discussion of other potential problems for this generalization. 

81 . One possibility is that the DAT head has both structural Case and inherent Case. This will 
imply that the marked object is a sort of “quirky object”, which has been already suggested 
by Torrego 1998, in analogy with the Icelandic quirky case - see Nomura 2005 for a recent 
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characterization of “quirky” as an element receiving both structural and inherent case, in the 
context of the Agree system; see also Chomsky (2001b: fn 19). The structural Case is checked 
under Agree, and the preposition will be the morphological manifestation of the inherent 
Case. 

82 . In fact, we need to allow for the vP to have a specifier, otherwise the nominal could not 
escape the vP. On the other hand, if the haber-v P does not have specifier, then this also accounts 
for the fact that the nominal cannot escape the vP and enter in an Agree relation with T, as 
discussed in the last part of section 3.2.3. 

83 . I leave open what happens with postverbal subjects. 

84 . Recall, however, that we still need to allow for the small v in regular transitive constructions 
to have a derived specifier as the position for object-shift, given our previous analysis in (141). 
Under this view, even if small v with transitive verbs does not have a base-generated specifier, it 
can allow the creation of a specifier as a position available for object-shift. 
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haber 

Predicate clitic, 366f. 

Subject clitic, 347-349, 382 
Conceptual system, 148-150 
Control, 257-261, 264f. 

Copy-deletion, 300 
Cyclic transfer, 11 


Danish, 162, 170 

Definiteness Effect, 328, 332, 342f„ 370-377, 
382 

Differential object marking, 354, 370-377, 
382, 383 
Direct object 

Spanish with preposition, 354, 370-377, 
382f. 

Dutch, 43, 46 
ECM, 168 

Economy, 35f., 39f., 46, 62 
Ellipsis, 19f., 22f„ 25f„ 32 
Expletive, 38f„ 44-47, 49, 63 
Null expletive, 349-353 
Extended Projection Principle (EPP), 36f., 39- 
44,46f„ 49, 51f., 54, 57f., 60f„ 63f. 

Event, 75f., 82, 86, 90 

Faroese, 42fi, 45f. 

Feature dissociation, 12f. 

Feature movement, 19-26, 28-33 
French, 168 

Full Interpretation (FI), 35f., 39f., 52,60f., 170, 
176 

Galilean, 3, 5f. 

German, 36, 42f„ 45, 49, 54f„ 64, 162, 172, 
178 

Germanic, 41f„ 45f. 54, 161, 172, 173, 177 
Greek, 57, 58 

haber 

dialectal agreement differences, 326fi, 339, 
345, 353f„ 361-365 

haber-lo cliticization, 327f., 334f., 348, 
356, 361-365, 379, 381f„ 385 
haber-ser-estar, 365-370 
list-readings, 327, 34l£, 370, 373, 375, 
378£,387 
raising verbs, 364f. 

restrictions on internal nominal, 339-344, 
370f. 

small v, 335-338, 365-370 
tendency to regularize, 354-357 
types of sentences, 361-364 
verb without subject, 328-334 
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Head movement 19, 21, 31f. 

Holmberg’s Generalization (HM), 162f., 172f., 
177 

Icelandic, 42f„ 45, 64, 162, 172, 249, 252f„ 
255f„ 262-264 
Idiom chunk, 291 
Intentional system, 148-150, 157 
Interface conditions, 115, 123, 129, 136, 141, 
143f„ 148-150 

Intervention effect, 255, 262, 263 

Japanese, 249, 255-263 

Labels, 182f„ 185-195, 197-203, 206 
Determination of, 235f. 

Elimination of, 182-184, 188-191, 193- 
206 

Lambda-abstraction, 294 

Last Resort (LR), 35, 36, 39f., 52, 60f. 

Left Branch Condition (LBC), 56-58 
Locality, 249, 255f., 259, 262f. 

Locus Principle, 200-205 
Logical Form (LF), 37-39, 53, 68 , 72, 75-77, 
82f„ 85, 90, 164, 174, 176 
LF defectiveness, 21, 26, 30 
Long distance movement, 70, 79, 82, 93 

Mapping Condition, 120-129, 132f., 136-142, 
147f„ 150, 152f. 

Match, 297 

Merge, 182-187, 189-206 
External Merge, 61-63 
Internal Merge, 35, 39, 41, 61, 63 
Minimalist Program, 233f., 246 
Minimal Link Condition, 182-184 

Nuclear stress, 69-72, 78, 80f., 91 
Null expletive, see expletive 
Null objects, 271 
Null operator, 289 

Movement of, 243-246 
Null subjects, 270 
Numeration, 143, 145-149, 156 

Object Shift (OS), 161-163, 169, 172-177 
Ontological minimalism, 115f., 138, 141, 150 
Optionality, 36-40, 45-50, 52-55, 57, 60-63 

parecer, 364f., 370 


Passive, 249, 25 If., 255-262, 264 
Impersonal, 45-47 
Indirect, 233, 240-246 
Morpheme, 233, 238 
PF defectiveness, 21, 23f., 30f. 

Phase, 26f. 30f„ 33, 160f„ 165, 167-169, 171- 
176, 178, 249, 251-253, 257, 259 
Phase Impenetrability Condition (PIC), 
160, 161, 165f„ 168-174, 177f., 239 
Person, 339-342, 370f. 

Phonological Form (PF), 37-39, 53, 161, 165- 
168, 170, 173, 175-178 

Phonological Phrase, 161, 166-169, 17 If., 175, 

177 

Phonological word, 166f., 169f., 176f. 
Pied-piping, 19-21, 23, 25-33, 40-47, 49-52, 
54-58, 64, 70, 79-82, 92 
Pleonasm, 349-353 
Predication, 289 

Principle C, see Binding Principles 
Pro, 290 

Pro-drop, 268f. 

Pro-licensing, 276f. 

Probe-Goal, 194, 206 

Projection, 182-184, 189-192, 194f„ 197-202, 
204 

Prosodic hierarchy, 165, 177 

Quantifier, 68 , 74, 76, 83, 85f., 88-93 
Quasi-argument, 349-353 

Reconstruction, 301 
Reference set, 62 

Reprojection, 69, 77, 83-85, 88-93 
Russian, 56f., 65 

Scope, 75-77, 82-85, 88-90, 93 
Scrambling, 36, 173 
Selection, 182f„ 191, 194, 196 
Semantic component, 115, 123, 129-133, 136- 
141, 144f„ 148-150 

Semantic interpretive mechanism, 115f., 129- 
131, 133, 138, 141, 150 
Spell-Out (S-O), 161, 165f., 178 
Split CP, 115f„ 120, 122f„ 129, 139, 141, 150 
Strong Minimalist Thesis, 115,129, 136,138f., 
141, 149f. 

Subcategorization, 182-184, 190f., 193-206 
Subject 

Major, 243-246 
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Temporal existential construction, 357-361 
Term, 183-191, 193, 195-201, 206 
0-role suppression, 235 
Throwing in, 140f., 143-150, 156f. 

Topic, 68, 70, 86, 88, 92 
Tough- Movement, 288 
Trace conversion, 295 


Unaccussative 

Full unaccusatives, 245f. 

Vacuous Movement Hypothesis, 21,31 
vP fronting, 280 

Weak pronouns, 164, 170-174, 176 
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